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Foreword 


Richard Vollmer 


Roberto Giobbi— whose real name is Roberto Benedetto Giovanni Archangelo da Giobbi, 
but we will continue calling him Roberto in order to save ink and paper—Roberto, I was 
saying, with the self-confident modesty that characterizes the few luminaries, the stars, is 
writing—no, he is not writing a text book—he is describing the best part of himself, his 
tested knowledge, his intelligent sense of humor, his sensibility for audience attention, his 
communicative force, his clear body language, inner peace, elegant movements, tactile 
finesse—a harmonious unity of cards and person, which is a goal of the highest order that 
we might be able to reach, if we read his book. 


A series like Card College, of which this is the fourth and final volume, has been badly 
needed in our magical libraries, where none of the works had until now given us such 
complete insight into the techniques and knowledge indispensable to the modern cardician. 
This is true even if there are thousands of card books; or should I say precisely because 
there are so many? Dissemination of knowledge makes art, science or any other human 
endeavor advance. However, in magic, and especially in card magic, for the past ten years, 
our minds have been literally bombarded with information: books, magazines, video tapes, 
conventions, lectures, pamphlets, lecture notes, monographs. This is as confusing to the 
expert as it is to the neophyte, since much of this information is of poor quality. Even if it 
were all excellent, it would pose a problem, although to a lesser degree. What books should 
one buy, which the magazines should one read? It is impossible to be one of the party if it 
comes to digesting everything published pertaining to card magic. Merely scanning the 
works extant will take more time than most of us have available, let alone perusing them. 
Maybe we could have an individual or a group of people read the information for us and 
then summarize it, but their criteria might not be ours and we would miss important mate- 
rial. Awash in such a flood of information, a series like Roberto’s Card College is a highlight 
that guides anyone, regardless of his standing in the art, through the vast outpourings of 
card magic. 

Ignorant are those—almost all of them well-meaning—who said and wrote that the pre- 
ceding Card College volumes are an excellent compilation of modern card magic. They 
didn’t understand the difference between looking and seeing, between skilled assembling 
and inspired work, between astudent and a professor. The talented student—and he would 
have to be very much that—given the task of drafting such a monumental work, would 


consult the classics of the field, try to overhear utterances from the underground, maybe 
talk to the leaders of the moment, then synthesize what he had gathered. The professor, 
on the other hand, has been living in his world of knowledge for as far back as he can think. 
Roberto has an intrinsic overall understanding of the subject and its complexity. Every fact 
he gives reflects the sum of his knowledge and experience. Criteria, beliefs, insights, fil- 
ters—hard gained through assiduous study, tireless practice and almost religious 
devotion—will influence the author's choices. Granted, not everyone will agree with all 
of his selections, precisely because he did not want to create an encyclopedia of all known 
methods—a project, by the way, for which he could qualify equally well. Rather, the reader 
gets a choice from a discriminate professional who has worked around the world for the 
largest corporations, as well as for prestigious private parties, under every circumstance 
one can imagine. This strictly practical experience coupled with his tremendous knowl- 
edge and expert skill, honed through twenty-seven years of passionate study, make each 
choice in this series like a facet on a finely cut diamond. 


Having discussed this series extensively with Roberto (see my involvement below) I can 
tell you exactly how he proceeded. Actually, I was tempted to ask Roberto for the huge 
flow chart he drew for this purpose, which would amaze you with its hundreds of branches 
and terms. Coming from the unique Spanish school of thought, headed by Ascanio and 
Tamariz, but pioneered by the philosophies of Robert-Houdin, Hofzinser, Ramsay, 
Fu-Manchu, Vernon and Slydini, it has been Roberto’s preoccupation, almost an obsession 
I might say, to understand the art and science of magic as a whole, and to study their com- 
ponents as well as their relationship to each other and to the whole. This conceptual way 
of thinking, which is found in very, very few books on magic, has neglected nothing impor- 
tant, and never before have the subtleties of card magic been analyzed in such depth and 
with such intelligence, be it in the field of technique, psychology or staging. Up to this very 
day, no book in any language I know has so competently revealed the lavish richness and 
infinite beauty of the art of card magic, lovingly polished through the centuries. 


In his descriptions Roberto is eager to coach the student, as well as to engineer the impact 
of card magic on the audience. The first endeavor reveals him to be a sensitive teacher, 
the second characterizes him as a constructivist, who believes that the intellectual and 
emotional impact on the spectator must be carefully crafted inside that spectator’s mind. 
His essay on the Magic Pyramid at the end of this volume might well be one of the best 
and most concise models of the theory of the art of magic ever conceived, and you may 
wish to read this before anything else in this volume. 


In case some readers question my competence to use such big words, I will defend myself 
by telling them that I was responsible for the translation and adaptation of Roberto’s 
magnum opus into French. You may believe me when I state that, after such a labor, you 
can only have the deepest hatred or an absolute devotion for its author. My words to this 
point may have revealed the side I chose. 


Card College originally appeared in German in 1992 (Volumes 1 and 2) and 1994 (Volumes 
3 and 4). Subsequent translations into French, Spanish and Italian appeared along with 
the present English version, and a Japanese edition is in preparation. Never in the entire 
history of magic has a book (actually four) known such a proliferation into the six most 
important languages of the world (we miss Chinese and Russian, don’t we), with the excep- 
tion of Erdnase’s classic work, which has been translated into exactly those same 
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languages. Erdnase appeared in 1902, very nearly at the very beginning of the century; 
Roberto’s fourth English volume of Card College is published in the final year of that cen- 
tury (I will not debate here the controversial millenium question). I leave it to you to draw 
the proper conclusions from what may not be a mere coincidence.... 


Thanks to the unique and almost magical alliance of an extraordinary personality with a 
bibliographical necessity, Roberto’s masterpiece was born, a monumental oeuvre, the 
modern cardman’s reference work par excellence, a work that has.to be considered the 
classic text on card magic for this outgoing century and certainly for the coming one as 
well, and as such forms a milestone in magical literature. For this we should be eternally 
grateful to Roberto Giobbi and to everyone who helped make his dream reality, of whom 
I would like first to mention his wife Barbara, who made his hands come alive through 
her inimitable illustrations. Then there is Richard Hatch, who capably adapted the origi- 
nal German text into English—nobody knows better than myself what he went through 
to achieve this. And last but by no means least, Stephen Minch, whom I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting personally, but with whom I have corresponded extensively and 
who I feel is a kindred spirit, with deep knowledge, great wisdom and unbounded passion, 
all of which makes him an uncompromising advocate of excellence. Allow me to be the 
spokesman of the readership of Card College, and thus your ally, and use the foreword of 
this last volume simply to thank this exceptional team for the outstanding work they have 
done for all of us, present and future. 


I wish you instructive and happy reading. 
Strasbourg, April 2000 
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CHAPTER 39 — 


FORCE TECHNIQUES, PART 3 





In this chapter you will find forcing methods of various levels of difficulty 
and risk. Some, like the ribbon-spread force, can be introduced virtually any- 
time, while others, like the handkerchief force, require specific conditions 
and a presentation that makes them seem logical and natural. 


In many of the force techniques described below, it’s necessary to bring the 
force card to a specific position in the deck, then mark its location with a 
break, step, injog, bridge or crimp. As this is part of the preparatory phase 
and, therefore, part of the proper management of a force, close attention must 
also be paid to this topic. Most of the time, the management discussed for 
the classic force (Volume 1, page 217) works best. To keep the descriptions 
here concise yet comprehensible, I will simply refer you to that section now. 
Other ways of reaching the same goal will be mentioned in the context of 
the following explanations. 
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The Under-the-Table Force 


This force was devised by Edward Marlo,! whose creations we've encountered so often 
in this course. While Mr. Marlo’s name is usually associated with skilled sleight-of-hand, 
his under-the-table force is easy to do and extremely direct. It bears some outward resem- 
blance to the Balducci force (Volume 1, page 86). With the under-the-table force, however, 
a packet of cards is turned over once, rather than twice, making the sequence not only 
more efficient, but also more convincing and elegant. This force may be carried out very 
quickly and is ideal when seated at a table with your spectators. 


Have the force card on top of the deck and hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing 
position. Ask someone to cut a packet of any size off the top, turn the packet over and 
replace it on the deck. Illustrate your request with a demonstration, then reverse the 
sequence to straighten out the cards and bring the force card back to the top (see the fine 
points of handling given for the Balducci force). “But to make sure your choice of a card 
is totally random, please cut the deck while it is under the table.” Place your left hand 
under the table to hand the face-down deck to the spectator, but as soon as the deck is 
out of sight, execute the following one-handed reverse of the top card: 


With your left thumb, push the top card as 
far as you can to the right, then use the pads 
of your left fingers to flip it sidewise and face 
up onto the deck. 


After the spectator has cut off a packet and 
turned it face up on the deck, ask for its 
return and immediately ribbon spread the 
cards. Ask the spectator to note the first of 
the face-down cards. It is the force card. 





The Ribbon-spread Force 


This force is one of those things that has an avant-garde feel, but is actually surprisingly 
old. It was mentioned by Robert-Houdin in 1868, and is probably a great deal older than 
that. With this technique, you ribbon spread the deck and invite a spectator to take any 
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card. When the force succeeds, that utterly free selection is still your force card! This is 
one of the best of all forces, because there is obviously no possibility of your manipulat- 
ing the cards. But it is certainly not easy and always contains an element of risk. However, 
this version is perfect for those of you who have developed sufficient knowledge and ability 
to find spontaneous outs. Suffice it to say, it was one of the favorite methods of Jimmy 
Grippo, one of the legends of American card magic. 





Begin with the card you wish to force on top 
of the deck. Then bring it to the approximate 
center and mark its location by forming a 
step above it. Ribbon spread the deck face 
down as taught in Volume 3, page 535. The 
ribbon spread will resemble that shown in 
the illustration. You can clearly see the loca- 
tion of the force card, it being slightly more 
exposed, due to the step. 


You will now adjust the spread to expose the 
force card even more. Spread the cards by 
tapping them with the fingertips of both 
hands, as you ask the spectator to take a 
card. In doing so, increase the distance 
between the force card and the card above 
it, bringing more than half the back of the 
force card into view. Combining this tech- 
nique with the suggestions given in the 
check points, you will guide the spectator, 
in many cases, to choose the force card. 


Check Points 


1. This technique gives you a huge psy- 
chological advantage. Even knowl- 
edgeable spectators won’t suspect a 
force under these circumstances. It 
seems too bold and risky. But experi- 
ence will teach you this isn’t the case— 
precisely because they think it is! 

. When you ask the spectator to take a 
card, casually gesture with both hands 
toward the center of the spread. You 
should also be looking at this area of 
the spread and have your body turned 
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toward it. These physical cues, along 
with the spectator’s natural inclination 
to choose a card from the center, rather 
than from the ends, contribute to the 
success of the force. 


. If the force fails, you can always use the 
intended force card as a key card. Sim- 
ply influence the spectator to replace 
the chosen card next to the force card, 
or at least near enough for you to count 
the cards between them (see Volume 1, 


page 138). 
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The Toss Force 


This force is similar in concept to the ribbon-spread force and is probably just as vener- 
able. In 1914 Camille Gaultier reports having seen the famous Chilean magician l Homme 
Masqué execute this remarkably subtle force sometime earlier.’ This force is the trickiest 
in the entire chapter. Not only is it difficult to perform, it’s also difficult to describe. It may 
help you in your study of it if I begin by making some remarks about its psychological un- 
derpinnings. This force must be carried out with an attitude of complete nonchalance. It 
is best to attempt it when no force is required, such as anytime a card is to be chosen. Then, 
each time it succeeds, you will learn something about its technical and psychological han- 
dling. If it fails, you still have the force card at a known location in the spread and you can 
use it as a key card when the spectator replaces the selection. The details on how to ex- 
ploit this special case are discussed in the third check point above for the ribbon-spread 
force. 


The force card is on top of the deck, either 
because you have controlled it there or 
because you've glimpsed the top card. Over- 
hand shuffle it to the approximate center of 
the deck, injogging it or the card above it; 
then use the injog to obtain a left little-finger 
break above the force card. The deck now 
lies face down in left-hand dealing position. 
Take it into right-hand end grip while press- 
ing leftward with the pad of your left little 
finger to convert the break into a step. 


With your right hand, hold the deck above 
the table. Just before the deck touches the 
table, toss the cards so that they spread rib- 
bon-like on the table, giving the deck a 
clockwise twist as you do so. The deck will 
land on the table approximately as shown in 
the illustration. One of the cards in the 
spread will be more exposed than the 
others. This is the force card. For this action 
to succeed, you must be using fairly new 
cards. 





It’s best if you engage a spectator on your left in conversation as you ask one on your right 
to take a card. That makes the selection seem incidental, which greatly improves the 
chances of the force succeeding, as the person, if not suspicious, will naturally take the 
card most convenient and accessible in the spread. 
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The Peek Force 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position with a left little-finger break below the force 
card. Demonstrate the peek procedure for choosing a card, riffling through the outer index 
corner of the deck once swiftly (see Volume 1, page 73). The spectator will now realize 
that the “stop” command must be given quickly. 


Begin to riffle the outer right corner of the 
deck off your right index finger, watching 
the spectator’s lips as you do so. The lips will 
begin to move just before the stop com- 
mand is voiced, and you can time your riffle 
so that your right index finger reaches the 
force card just as the spectator says, “Stop.” 
By bending the unriffled cards back more 
sharply with your right index finger, you will 
cause the deck to open almost automati- 
cally at the break. Turn your head away as 
the spectator notes the card. 





The advantage of this method is that you can now take a break above or below the force 
card to control it. Or you could drop one card, catch a break above it, then repeat the pro- 
cedure to force several consecutive cards. 


The Cut Force 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position, 
with a left little-finger break above the force 
card, which should lie near the center of the 
deck. Extend your left hand toward a spec- 
tator with the request that the deck be cut 
near the middle. In almost all cases, the 
spectator will simply cut to the break with- 
out being conscious of it. Slide the top card 
of your half onto the table to be noted. 





If you begin with a break below the force card rather than above it, the face card of the 
spectator’s half will be the force card. This force is quick and uncomplicated. It is particu- 
larly well suited when such a cutting procedure is subsequently employed in the handling 
(as in the trick “The Spectator Cuts the Aces” in Volume 1, page 51). 
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The Credit-card Force 


The principle on which this force is based was created by the British innovator Tom Sell- 
ers.‘ Edward Marlo improved the design of the Sellers gimmick’ and Italians Vanni Bossi 
and Davide Costi transferred Marlo’s improvement from a playing card to a modern com- 
monplace object, the credit card, thus giving it a very nice, contemporary dressing. For 
an outstanding application of this idea, see “The Card in the Wallet” on page 807. 


Preparation: Take an expired credit card 
and a playing card (say, the Two of Clubs) 
and prepare them as illustrated. The shaded 
portion shows where the partial playing 
card is glued to the back of the credit card. 
Keep the prepared credit card in your wal- 
let or a credit-card case. If you insert the 
credit card into a fan of playing cards, the 
partial playing card will appear to be part of 
the fan. This is the principle underlying the 
force. If you want to use one of your current 
credit cards, use aremovable glue strip, like 
the 3M Post-It Glue Strip, with the side made 
to stick permanently attached to the partial 
playing card. You can then remove the play- 
ing card when you wish to use the credit 
card. Several credit cards could be pre- 
pared, each with a different playing card. 


While a spectator is shuffling the deck, take 
the prepared credit card from your wallet or 
credit-card case and casually place it on the 
table, prepared side down. Take back the 
deck and form a two-handed fan (Volume 1, 
page 179) face down in your left hand. Pick 
up the credit card with your right hand and 
move it along the edge of the face-down fan 
from right to left until a spectator calls stop. 
Mark the spot by inserting the credit card 
into the fan. Through experience, you 
should know the alignment of the card nec- 
essary to make the partial card appear to be 
part of the face of the fan. You could also 
place discreet marks on the face of the 
credit card to help in its alignment. In addi- 
tion, your first two right fingers can feel the 
edge of the partial card and sense when it’s 
properly aligned with the neighboring cards. 
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Lift the fan to allow the spectators to see the 
faces of the cards. At this point you'll be able 
to see and make any necessary minor cor- 
rections. Pull back on the credit card to 
allow the spectators to note the card below 
it (the force card). Pulling back on the card 
prevents any misunderstanding regarding 
which card should be noted, while making 
it more difficult for the spectators to postu- 
late a connection between the credit card 
and the card noted in the fan. Lower the fan, 
remove the credit card, then set it aside. The 
force is accomplished. 


Check Points 


1. You can also fan the cards with their 


faces toward you, backs to the audi- 
ence. In that case, move the credit card 
along the fan, gimmicked side facing 
you, until the stop command is given. 
(Obviously, no spectators can be look- 
ing over your shoulder here.) Then 
insert it into the fan, lining up the force 
card with the fan before lowering it to 
ahorizontal plane for the spectators to 
note the card above the credit card. 


. Its recommended that you remove the 
duplicate of the force card from the 
deck. This assures that two of the 
forced card are not apparent in the 
deck when the card is noted. And in 
some applications you will gain the 
advantage of causing the forced card 
to vanish from the deck! 

. The introduction of the credit card is 
well justified in certain tricks (for 
example, Vanni Bossi’s “Card in the 
Wallet” in this chapter). But in other 


situations, I prefer Marlo’s original 
idea of using the Joker. In that case, 
the partial card is stuck on the back 
of a Joker rather than on a credit card. 
If the deck you use includes a score 
card, you could gimmick its back for 
the force. In both cases, the slight dis- 
advantage is that the prepared card 
should be in the deck from the begin- 
ning. Secretly adding the card to the 
deck or bringing it in from elsewhere 
is possible, but awkward. Here is one 
possible handling, should you want to 
use the Joker as the gimmick. Look 
through the deck for both Jokers, 
which you openly remove and place 
aside face up, either on the table or in 
the card case. While doing this, say, 
‘We don’t need the Jokers.” When the 
time comes later to force the card, 
pick up the gimmicked Joker, saying, 
“To avoid any possible misunder- 
standing...” 
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The Curious Count 


At first glance the applicable range of this force may seem restricted, since it forces a card 
when a number between five and ten is named. But once you understand the method, you 
will constantly encounter cases where this principle will serve you well. “The Stop Trick” 
on page 910 is an outstanding example of this, as the spectator is not asked to name anum- 
ber at all, so the apparent restriction isn’t noticeable. This procedure is based on an idea 
reported by American magician, Fred G. Taylor.® 


The force card is seventh from the top of the deck. Ask a spectator to name a number 
between five and ten. To make this restriction less obvious, I often use the following gag: 
“Please name any one-digit number between 1 and 52.” Its hard to believe, but many 
people don’t notice the restriction, while the others appreciate the humor and think no 
more of it. Most of the time a number between five and ten will be named, and I’m willing 
to take the small risk that it will not. If someone does name a smaller number, such as three, 
I say, “Good. And will someone else also name a very small number, so that no one will 
think we prearranged this.” Adding the second number to the first will always yield a 
number between five and ten. Now proceed as follows: 


For six: Count off six cards and show the next one. 
For seven: Count down to the seventh card and show it. 


For eight: Count off eight cards, two at a time, dropping each of the four pairs into a pile 
on the table. Review what has happened to introduce some time misdirection, then dis- 
play the top card of the tabled packet. 


For nine: Count nine cards into a packet on the table in three groups of three, then pro- 


ceed as for eight. 
The Packet Force 


Here again, the force method is dependent on timing and psychology. But the factors 
required for its success will be described in such detail that no risk will be entailed in its 
performance. This force, the basis of which dates back to at least the nineteenth century,’ 
is a quick and direct technique that allows multiple cards to be forced, one after the other. 


Start with the force card on top of the deck. 
Begin an overhand shuffle by pulling about 
a quarter of the deck off the top in a block. 
Then injog the next card and shuffle the rest 
onto it. Square the deck at your fingertips, 
taking a right-thumb break under the 
injogged card, then transfer the break to 
your left little finger as you place the deck 
into left-hand dealing grip. Cut off a packet 
of five or six cards in right-hand end grip and 
set it on the table. 
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Cut off two more packets of five or six cards 
each and set them onto the first while you 
explain, “As I cut off these packets, please 
say stop at any time.” Just as you complete 
this request, cut off and table a fourth 
packet. The spectator could call stop as you 
do this, but for psychological reasons he will 
not. Now cut to the break and table the cut- 
off packet. Often you will be stopped here, 
in which case you hand out the top card of 
the left hand’s packet as the card at which 
you were halted. If stop is not called at this 
point, cut off about half the remaining cards 
and table the packet. If you are stopped at 
this point, hand out the top card of the 
tabled pile, saying, “You stopped me right 
here. Please look at and remember this 
card.” In either case, the force is complete. 


Check Points 


1. The secret to a successful execution of 


this force is obviously the coédrdination 
of your words with the cutting. You 
begin by placing packets on the table 
one at a time without saying a thing, 
but from the outset, you look expect- 
antly at the spectator, as if awaiting 
some kind of reaction. Since the spec- 
tator has as yet received no instruc- 
tions, a certain sense of confusion 
regarding your expectations results. 
This transpires in the first few seconds. 
Once you’ve tabled the first packet, 
begin to give your instructions in a 
polite but slightly demanding tone. By 
the time you have done this, and the 
instructions have been understood, 
you have tabled two more packets, 
resulting in a slight psychological 
pressure on the spectator. This is the 
perfect frame of mind for the success 
of the force. 


. The structural subtlety of this method 
is that the spectator can call stop in 


two places. Both outcomes appear 
equally fair and logical. When this is 
used with a well-synchronized script, 
the probability of success is very high. 


3. But what do you do if the spectator fails 
to call stop at the second and “final” 
opportunity? Simply set the rest of the 
deck onto the tabled pile, with a step 
between it and the previous packet! 
Even if stop is called at this point, you 
say, “Sorry, it’s too late. Wewe run out 
of cards. The top card would be too 
easy, wouldn't it?” As you say this, pick 
up the deck and convert the step into 
a left little-finger break. You can now 
riffle force the card with the justifica- 
tion, “Good. You'd like a card chosen 
totally at random.” Turn to a different 
spectator for the selection, just to be 
certain. (Handling without the step: 
Replace the tabled packet onto the 
packet in your left hand, bringing the 
force card to the top of the deck. Then 
begin fresh with the force.) 
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The Mishmash Force 


This force, while never formally published by him, is the cunning brainchild of Francis 
Carlyle, one of America’s past masters of close-up magic. It is also one of the only tech- 
niques in this series accomplished through use of a trick card. It uses a specially printed 
double-faced card, in this case a card having the same face on both sides. In magic shops 
this particular type of card is sometimes called an SBS (same both sides) card. For this 
explanation, let’s assume the double-faced card shows the Five of Diamonds on both sides. 
At the beginning of this force, the double-faced card should be on the bottom of the deck. 
It either can have been there since the beginning, or can be secretly added in the course 
of a previous trick (see Volume 3, page 729). It is wise to remove the normal Five of Dia- 
monds from the deck. 


Riffle shuffle the top third of the deck evenly 
and face up into the face-down bottom two- 
thirds of the deck, making sure the face-up 
cards are well distributed. Now press the 
deck between your palms and move your 
hands in opposing circular motions, causing 
the cards to fall one or several at a time onto 
the table. During this first “shuffle”, about 
two-thirds of the cards will fall face down 
onto the table. Help the spectator push all 
the face-down cards to one side. The spec- 
tator is then asked to take the remaining, 
face-up cards and rub them between his 
palms as you did, causing them to fall and 
scatter on the table. Some will land face up, 
others face down. Once again, all the face- 
down cards are eliminated by pushing them 
to one side. This is repeated several more 
times, until only two or three cards remain. 
At this point you can use the Annemann- 
Goldstein procedure for the conjurer’s 
choice (Volume 2, page 440) to force the 
Five of Diamonds. You could also let the 
spectator continue with the mishmash pro- 
cedure until the very end, only introducing 
the conjurer’s choice if the last few cards 
repeatedly land face up. 
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Forcing Under a Handkerchief 


Normally a card is forced during a casual handling that is deliberately not emphasized. But 
occasionally you will want to draw special attention to the selection procedure, particu- 
larly emphasizing the complete randomness of the choice. In such cases, the method about 
to be described is ideal. 


There are numerous forces in which the deck is held under a handkerchief, someone cuts 
off a packet and notes the card cut to. I consider the following to be the most direct, simple 
and practical in method. It was created by George Kaplan, author of the wonderful book 
The Fine Art of Magic.’ 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position with the force card on top. Take 
out your pocket handkerchief and drape it 
over your left hand and the deck. As soon as 
the deck is out of sight, secretly turn it over 
with your left hand, which now holds it in 
face-up dealing position. Instruct the spec- 
tator to grasp the handkerchief-covered 
deck and cut offa portion through the cloth, 
lifting it just a couple of inches. As soon as 
this has been done, use your left hand to 
turn the rest of the deck secretly face down, 
then bring this portion from under the hand- 
kerchief. Have the spectator set aside the 
handkerchief-covered cards and take the 
top card of the visible portion of the deck, 
which he notes and shows to the others. 


As the spectators note the card, your right 
hand grasps the cut-off cards through the 
handkerchief, taking them by their inner 
end, fingers on top, thumb beneath. In bring- 
ing these cards to join those in your left 
hand, turn your right hand palm inward, 
which turns the cards face down in a natu- 
ral manner. Turn or shake your right hand 
to make the handkerchief fall away from the 
packet inside, and take this packet onto the 
left hand’s cards. With your right hand, put 
the handkerchief away. This handling brings 
the sequence to a close in a natural and logi- 
cal manner. 
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Check Points 


1. This force requires an opaque hand- 
kerchief. Breast-pocket handkerchiefs 
can be ideal, when they are made of 
thick, opaque silk and slightly smaller 


than standard pocket handkerchiefs. 


. This somewhat unnatural selection 
procedure may be justified as follows: 
“This experiment requires that you 
choose a totally random card. In fact, 


the card should be chosen in the dark. 
Rather than turn out the lights or 
blindfold all of you, we'll blindfold the 
deck instead.” 


. Guide the spectator’s hand during the 


cutting procedure to prevent the cut off 
cards and handkerchief being lifted too 
far, which would expose the face-up 
cards in your left hand. 





The Bottom Bluf Force 


This method serves to force the bottom card of the deck and is very easy to do, but should 
certainly not be discounted for that. It comes from the creative American John Bannon.’ 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, with the force card at the face. 
False shuffle a few times, retaining the bot- 
tom card. Then, with your left thumb, riffle 
down the outer left corner of the deck until 
a spectator calls stop. Bring your right hand 
over the deck in end-grip position, with the 
intention of swing cutting the portion above 
the break into your left hand. The illustra- 
tion shows this moment from the audience’s 
view. You have been looking at the cards the 
whole time. As soon as the spectator stops 
you, respond with “Right here.” This is a 
statement, not a question. 


Lift your gaze and tell the spectator, “Please 
note this card.” At that moment, when the 
spectator’s attention is divided, use your 
right index finger to lift the top portion of the 
deck, swing cutting it into your left hand 
(Volume 1, page 27). Grasp it between your 
left thumb and the base of your left index 
finger and immediately bring it to a vertical 
position, so that you can tap the left side of 
the right hand’s cards against the top of the 
left hand’s packet. 
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The delay resulting from this squaring pro- 
cedure helps, through time misdirection, to 
confuse the identities of the top and bottom 
packets after the cut. 


Immediately after the tapping the packet 
square, turn your head aside and complete 
your instructions: “TU look away as you do 
so.” Raise your right hand to chest height, so 
that the spectators can note the bottom 
card. During this, bring the left hand’s cards 
back to a horizontal plane. Turn your head 
back to face the audience and clearly and 
deliberately let the right hand’s cards drop 
onto those in your left hand, dribbling them 
onto the packet if you like. Conclude the 
force sequence by squaring the deck at your 
fingertips. 


The Dribble Force 


In this force, the cards are dribbled from your right hand into your left hand or onto the 
table. A spectator calls out stop and the card stopped at is the force card. Although this 
method bears a resemblance to the riffle force (Volume 1, page 224), the action of drib- 
bling cards suggests an absence of control and therefore a greater freedom of choice, 
making this a handling with much to recommend it. As all the actions will be familiar to 
you by now, no illustrations accompany this description. 


With the deck face down in left-hand dealing position, hold a left little-finger break above 
the force card, which should be in the upper third of the deck. This position is best achieved 
using the management described for the classic force and riffle force (Volume 1, page 217). 
Take the deck in right-hand end grip, transferring the break to your right thumb. To mini- 
mize possible exposure of the break on the left side, bevel the cards rightward, with the 
top cards overhanging those beneath. 


Dribble the cards into your open left hand or onto the table, asking someone to call out 
stop as you do so. Codrdinate the release of the cards to allow all those below the break 
to drop as soon as you are stopped. Keep your eyes on the spectators lips, which will begin 
to move asplit second before stop is uttered, giving you a warning. Let all the cards below 
the break drop as soon as the command to stop is given. Pay attention to the angles of 
view that could expose the break. You could also use the Erdnase break here (Volume 3, 
page 534), which would provide better cover. In that case, it is best if you turn slightly to 
the right, to move the right side of the deck beyond the audience's view. 
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TRICKS USING FORCES 
A Question of Sex 





Effect 


This is my treatment of a trick by Harry Lorayne.! A woman helper shuffles the deck and 
selects a card without looking at its face, writing her first name on its back. A male spec- 
tator shuffles this unidentified card back into the deck, then makes a face-up selection, 
drawing a question mark on the face of his card. After some brief by-play, his card is shown 
to be the card with the woman’s name on its back. It is then given away as a souvenir. 


Construction, Management and Script 


“Ladies and gentlemen, I would now like to try a very personal experiment for you.” 
Turning to your hostess: “For you and your guests.” Have a woman in the audience shuffle 
and cut the deck. Take back the cards and have this same woman remove a card and place 
it face down on the table. “No one knows the identity of your card, which you have yourself 
selected from a deck you shuffled. For that reason, we will christen it with your name. 

What is your first name?” The woman tells you her first name, then prints it in large let- 
ters on the back of the card. Let’s say her name is Anna. It’s best to use a red-backed deck 
and a thick, black, felt-tipped marker for this. When the ink has dried, replace the card in 
the deck, taking a break under it. Then form a step and glimpse the card during an all-around 
square-up (Volume 2, page 357). An alternative procedure would be to force the card or 
have it replaced next to a key card. 


If you have glimpsed the card, you can now have the deck shuffled by a spectator: “Please 
shuffle the cards face up, so that no one can know where your card is. Keep in mind 
that, at this point, no one knows which card it is.” 


Ribbon spread the cards face up. You will now force the first spectator’s selection on a 
second spectator, a male. You could use a dribble force or a classic force here, with the 
cards face up. This does not alter the technique. Indeed, for psychological reasons, it’s easier 
to execute a force with the cards face up. Who would bother to force a card with the faces 
showing? However, for this trick I prefer the following force: 


With the deck ribbon spread face up from left to right, the indexes are upside-down from 
the spectator’s perspective. This facilitates the force while making it easier for you to spot 
the glimpsed selection (or its neighboring key card). Should the selection be one of the 
three or four cards from either end, have the deck cut: “Oh, I’m sorry, you forgot to cut 
the cards.” With the selection positioned away from the ends of the spread, you say, “Your 
card is now somewhere in the deck and no one knows its name. Actually, it has a name 
already—yours— but not a face.” 


Now, address a male spectator, saying, “For that reason I ask you to chose another card 
from the deck, simply by saying stop as I move my finger over the cards.” Hold your 
right hand, index finger extended, about eight inches above the left end of the spread and 
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slowly begin to move the hand to the right 
over the cards. Look expectantly at the 
spectator and, after moving your hand afew 
inches, say somewhat impatiently and with 
acommanding undertone: “Please say stop 
as I move my hand over the spread!” Con- 
tinue without pausing, bringing your finger 
above the force card during the next second 
or two. When the spectator does tell you to 
stop, bring your index finger directly down 
onto the force card. Because your hand is 
about eight inches above the cards, you will 
have a range of at least four or five cards 
(the shaded area in the illustration). You'll be 
amazed at how easy it is to hit this range. 





A good way to come as close as possible to the force card is to use our old cue, the 
spectator’s lips. Immediately before he utters stop, his lips will move. Seeing this, you can 
move your finger somewhat more quickly to the right, if you are too far from the force card. 


If you find yourself one or two cards away from the force card, lower your finger onto those 
few cards, then push out the three cards it lies across, including the force card. “Well, that’s 
not quite clear—we need only one of these cards.” Then use the Annemann-Goldstein 
strategy (Volume 2, page 440) to eliminate all but the force card. 


If you have passed the force card, accelerate the movement of your hand, so that it is at 
the end of the spread when the spectator calls stop. “I’m sorry, either I was too fast or 
you were too slow. Let's do it again.” Reverse the motion of your index finger over the 
spread. This time you will surely arrive at one of the two situations described above. If all 
else fails and the spectator insists on stopping you at an unfavorable location, simply lower 
your index finger onto the spread and divide it into two parts at that point. “Good, we can 
eliminate these cards,” you Say as you set aside the portion that doesn’t include the force 
card. Begin to pass your index finger over the remaining card spread, asking another spec- 
tator—one you judge to be more manageable—to say stop. This is an outstanding strategy, 
which makes this force absolutely foolproof. And always keep in mind that no one, other 
than you, knows which card the spectator selected, or that it needs to be forced. 


Once you have forced the card, the trick is over as far as the method is concerned. Have 
the spectator draw a large question mark on the face of the card. “The question now is, of 
course, what does this card, which you have freely chosen, have to do with the Anna- 
card?” Pick up the rest of the deck and ribbon spread it face down. “Let's find out.” Look 
for the signed card in the ribbon spread. “Sometimes the ink makes two cards stick 
together.” This leads the spectators further astray and introduces some doubt in the minds 
of those who suspect the climax, though for obvious reasons cannot believe it. Finally, give 
up the search, look at both the assisting spectators, then at the card. Then turn it over to 
reveal—the Anna-card! 
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Final Notes 


1. Atthe conclusion, you can present the 
card to the gentleman as a souvenir of 
a magical experience with a lady. If 
you prefer to give the card to the lady, 
have the gentleman write his name on 


the card at the outset, then force it on 
the lady. You can also write your own 
name on the card and present it to one 
of the spectators. I’m sure you will 
come up with other romantic or com- 
mercial applications for this effect. 


2. Once confident of your ability to per- 


form this trick, and having mastered 
the nuances of the force, you can let 
the spectator hold your wrist during 
the latter (see the previous illustration). 
This has no practical bearing on the 
force, but it looks much better and is 
more convincing. In reconstructing the 
trick, many individuals will swear they 
moved their own hand over the cards, 
forgetting all about yours. 





The Card in the Wallet 


I believe Edward Marlo was the first to apply the Sellers force gimmick to the Card in Wallet 
plot.!! This version of that premise is by the well-known Italian magician Vanni Bossi, and 
is a superb example of the use of the credit-card force. It is elegantly constructed, has a 
dramatic and humorous presentation, and for once you needn't be at all concerned about 
the method, as it’s virtually self-working. 


Effect 


The spectator notes any card in a shuffled deck. After a brief, but dramatic interlude, the 
chosen card is found to have vanished from the deck without a trace. The spectator opens 
the zippered compartment of the performer's wallet, which has been in full view on the 
table from the outset, and removes the selection from it. 


Props and Preparation 


You need a gimmicked credit card (See page 797). This should be easily accessible in your 
wallet. The latter can be your everyday wallet, which is placed in your jacket or a rear trou- 
sers pocket. It should contain currency and several other credit cards. From the deck, 
remove the card to be forced (let’s assume it is the Two of Clubs), seal it into a small enve- 
lope and place it in the zippered compartment of the wallet. Should your wallet not have 
such a compartment, place the envelope in any convenient compartment of the wallet. 


Construction, Management and Script 

After having performed several tricks with the deck, hand it to a spectator to be shuffled 
and cut. As the cards are mixed, bring out your wallet and display some of the currency, 
saying, “If this experiment fails, this money is yours—or do you take credit cards?” As 
you Say this, display a few of the credit cards and place them on the table, the gimmicked 
one among them. 
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Take back the deck, fan it face down with both hands and force the Two of Clubs, using 
the credit-card force. Make sure that several spectators see the chosen card. Set the credit 
card aside, close the fan and clearly square the deck at your fingertips. This handling should 
be performed at a moderate to brisk pace, but be sufficiently deliberate to make your 
actions clear and unambiguous. Everyone must be convinced that the Two of Clubs is some- 
where in the deck and that you can have no idea exactly where. Hand the deck to a 
spectator with the request that it be further shuffled. As this is being done, replace the credit 
card in your wallet, which you then close and leave on the table. 


Ask a third spectator to name any number from one to fifty-two, since the deck has fifty- 
two cards. Let’s say sixteen is chosen. “Take the deck and deal fifteen cards from the top 
Jace up onto the table, and set the sixteenth card aside face down. If the chosen card is 
one of the first fifteen, the money is yours.” The spectator deals as instructed and the selec- 
tion does not appear. Ask the spectator to continue the face-up deal and count. “If we see 
your card among the remaining ones, the money is yours!” By now some spectators will 
suspect that the face-down card is the Two of Clubs. When none of the final face-up cards 
is the Two, this suspicion will be confirmed. No matter what they think, you will have their 
attention. So they will be all the more amazed, when the tabled face-down card is turned 
up and proves to be an indifferent one. Since the spectator only counted fifty-one cards, 
which bothered you a bit, the situation is now clear: The chosen card is missing! 


‘Fortunately, I'm insured against just such eventualities,” you explain as you look for 
your wallet. “In my wallet, in this zippered compartment, I have a small envelope the 
contents of which insure me against the failure of this trick.” Take the sealed envelope 
from your wallet and hand it to the spectator who originally selected the card. After clearly 
naming the selection, the spectator is told to open the envelope and display its contents. 
It is the selection that had vanished from the deck! 


Final Note 


Of course, the card canbe made to reap- cards in a natural manner. Never pick 


pear anywhere, since it is a duplicate of too impossible a location for the reap- 
the force card. The wallet is perfect, pearance of a duplicate card, as it may 
since it allows you to introduce the credit lead your spectators to the method. 
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CHAPTER 40 





CARD SWITCHES 





This chapter deals with techniques in which one card is exchanged for 
another. You will find anumber of good switches here, each designed to meet 
specific conditions and contexts. An understanding of these external factors 
and the corresponding management is at least as important as a mastery of 
the underlying mechanics. 


Before proceeding, anote concerning magicians’ jargon: We refer to the card 
being initially in play as the card to be switched out; and the card being held 
in readiness as the card to be switched in. Now let's examine these ins and 
outs in detail. 
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The Curry Turnover Change 


This switch was created by the brilliant American amateur, Paul Curry,” inventor of the 
“Open Prediction” plot (see Volume 3, page 733) and more importantly “Out of this World”, 
thought by many to be the best card trick of the twentieth century. In this switch, the hand 
holding the deck apparently turns over a card on the table, simultaneously exchanging it 
for the top card of the deck. 


The Ace of Diamonds lies face down and 
sidewise on the table. It will be exchanged 
for the King of Diamonds, which is on top 
of the face-down deck, held in left-hand 
dealing position. First you must set the King 
of Diamonds for the switch. Within a squar- 
ing motion, bring your right hand over the 
deck and grasp it in end grip. At the same 
time, with your left thumb, push the King to 
the right and insert the outer phalanx of 
your left ring finger between the King and 
the rest of the deck, which you immediately 
square. The illustration shows a side view 
with the covering right hand moved aside. 


Turn your left hand palm down and move it 
toward the tabled Ace of Diamonds, with 
the intention of turning the latter over. Place 
your left thumb on the back of the Ace and 
push its inner side lightly against the table. 
This enables your left index finger to reach 
under the outer side of the Ace and grip it 
between this finger and the thumb. 
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1. 





With your left thumb, pull the Ace onto the 
deck as you simultaneously turn the back of 
your left hand further outward. This unnatu- 
ral appearing position is taken only for a 
fraction of a second. Extend your left middle 
finger slightly, forcing the King about an inch 
off the deck. 


Immediately turn your left hand palm down, 
simultaneously pushing the King farther off 
the deck with your left middle, ring and little 
fingers, which finally press it face up against 
the table. Move your left hand away and the 
switch is complete: The Ace of Diamonds 
has been exchanged for the King and is now 
on top of the deck. 


Check Points 


This switch is generally executed on 
a table, but other performing surfaces 
are conceivable, such as a spectator’s 
hand. The exchange is just as manage- 
able under those circumstances; in 
fact, it may be easier, as the natural 


give of the spectator’s hand enables 
you to grasp the card more quickly 
and securely. 


. Properly executed, the switch is cov- 
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ered from all sides. Nonetheless, as 
with all techniques, it is best to misdi- 
rect or divide the spectators’ attention. 





This is no problem in many cases, as 
your right hand is free and can, for ex- 
ample, turn over another card at the 
same time. The right hand’s motion 
should begin a fraction of a second 
before that of your left hand. Numer- 
ous other handlings are conceivable. 
Every well-constructed trick employ- 
ing this switch takes this into account. 


. The great secret behind the successful 
execution of this sleight, aside from the 
proper grip, lies in the fact that the card 
to be switched in—in our case, the 
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King—is pushed out as soon asthe 4. The setting of the top card of the deck 
Ace is gripped. Study the position of 
the left hand in the illustrations care- 


fully; the back of your hand is turned 
far forward at the critical moment. 


should be followed by a delay of at least 
a few seconds before you make the 
switch. Some remark or a gesture with 
your right hand is generally sufficient. 





The Simple Turnover Switch 


This technique was created by Dai Vernon after being asked for an alternative to the Curry 
turnover change by someone who found the latter too difficult. The Professor thought 
about it for a few minutes, then suggested the following solution." 


A card lies face down and sidewise on the 
table. You are going to turn this card face up 
with your left hand, which holds the deck 
face down and by its sides, in glide position. 
The deck can easily be transferred single- 
handedly to this position from dealing 
position, or it can be picked up in this posi- 
tion from the table. Bring your left hand over 
the tabled card as shown in the illustration. 
Note how the inner side of the deck contacts 
the corresponding side of the card. The pads 
of all four left fingers contact the bottom of 
the deck. The illustration shows a transpar- 
ent view. 


These fingers pull the bottom card of the 
deck forward as your left thumb lets the 
deck fall fully onto the tabled card and com- 
pletes the grasp on the bottom card. Con- 
tinue by turning the card face up on the 
table. The switch is done and the switched- 
out card lies face down under the deck. 
Smoothly executed, this handling is very 
deceptive. Nonetheless, as with the Curry 
change, the switch must be embedded care- 
fully in the context of a trick to assure its 
complete invisibility. Ideally, your right hand 
begins to turn over another card or carry out 
some other significant action a fraction of a 
second in advance of the left hand’s action. 
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The Card-spread Switch 


This versatile technique for switching a single card is a variant handling of Merlin’s tip- 
over addition (Volume 1, page 206). It is especially well disguised, since it is part of a 
handling that appears perfectly natural to the spectators. They see you spread the cards 
between your hands, turn one face up, then apparently set it face down on the table. In 
the course of this, the card is switched. 
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Spread the deck face down between your 
hands. Somewhere near the center, split the 
spread and use the right hand’s cards to flip 
the top card of the left hand’s portion side- 
wise and face up. Hold the bottom card of 
the right hand’s spread as you do for the con- 
vincing control (Volume 3, page 551); that is, 
the tips of your right fingers press right side 
of the card against the bottom of the cards 
above it. 


Lift your gaze, which till now has been rest- 
ing on the turned-over card, and look at the 
audience. At the same time, use the right 
hand’s spread to flip the face-up card side- 
wise and face down again. The spread 
accompanies the card as it turns, until it falls 
flush on the left hand’s packet. Let your left 
thumb fall automatically on the left side of 
the card to be switched in, which it presses, 
jogged slightly outward and to the right, 
onto the card just displayed. 


Keep your right hand motionless as you 
move your left hand, with the transferred 
card, toward the table. The diagonal, out- 
ward jog of this card compensates for the 
left thumb’s push off, which does not occur 
due to the exchange. Finally, with your left 
thumb release the outjogged card onto the 
table. By this time you are looking at the 
cards again. 
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Reassemble the deck, catching a left little- 
finger break between the halves. You can 
either maintain this break over the displayed 
card, or you can control it to the top, after 
an appropriate delay, with a pass (Volume 2, 
page 297) or double cut (Volume 1, page 95). 
Or you can control it immediately to the top, 
by using your right hand, which still holds 
its half of the deck, to point at the tabled 
card (the illustration shows this moment) or 
push it somewhat forward. This automati- 
cally brings it to a lower level than your left 
hand. Place the right hand’s cards under the 
left hand’s packet and square the deck, 
while turning your gaze back to the audi- 
ence to provide optimum cover. 





Check Points 


1. This technique can be used to switch 2. Practically the same technique can be 
out a chosen card directly. Spread the used to turn two cards over simulta- 
deck between your hands and ask neously, exchanging them both for two 
someone to touch any card. Then other cards, or switching out only one 
treat this card as described above. of them. 


The Allerton Change 


Bert Allerton was one of the first true close-up professionals, performing tableside magic 
in the 1930s and 40s at the famous Pump Room of the Ambassador Hotel in Chicago. In 
addition to developing many practical interpretations of tricks, he contributed the follow- 
ing versatile switch to our craft." 





Spread the deck face down between your 
hands and ask a spectator to touch any card. 
Once this has been done, divide the deck at 
that point, keeping the spectator’s selection 
as the top card of the left hand’s spread. 
Push the top two cards of the left hand’s 
portion slightly to the right, controlling them 
with your left thumb. Tap the back of the 
selection with the left side of the right hand’s 
spread as you say, “Please remember this 
card.” 
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Turn your head aside as you turn your wrist 
to bring your left hand palm down. Simulta- 
neously, with your left thumb, pull the top 
card back about three-quarters of an inch. 
This results in the spectator seeing the index 
of the second card from the top. Note the 
position of your left little finger in the pre- 
vious illustration. This finger lies at the inner 
end of the left hand’s packet, acting as a 
guide to assure that the top card moves 
cleanly out of sight. The top card must be 
pulled over with accuracy, to prevent it 
swiveling and peeking out. The illustration 
shows an exposed view from below. 





Reverse the above action, turning your left 
hand at the wrist to bring it palm up as you 
push the top card back to the right. The 
resulting position, which should be held for 
several seconds, should closely approxi- 
mate your starting position. Finally, with 
your left thumb, push the top card face 
down onto the table. Reassemble the deck 
as discussed for the card-spread switch. 





Check Point 
The technique has been describedinthe could be applied to any card in the deck; 


context of a selection process, but isn’t for example, a known card above which 
limited to just that. The same procedure you are holding a break. 





The Kaps Switch 


This switch was shown to me by Master Ascanio, who credited it to another master, the 
great Dutch magician, Fred Kaps. The spectators see you run through the cards face up 
between your hands and apparently place the four Aces face down on the table one at a 
time, as you encounter them. In fact, however, you table three Aces and an indifferent card, 
the fourth Ace ending up on top of the deck. 
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Spread the deck face up between your hands 
until you come to the first Ace. Split the 
spread at that point, holding the Ace on the 
face of the left hand’s spread. Call out the 
name of the Ace and display it. With your 
right hand, grasp it below the right hand’s 
spread and place it face down on the table. 
This is a feint. Bring the cards together again 
and continue spreading them, repeating this 
procedure for the next two Aces. When you 
reach the fourth Ace, split the spread and 
display the Ace on top of the left hand’s por- 
tion as before. Then move your right hand 
toward the left hand’s spread as you push 
the fourth Ace and the card just below it to 
the right (they need not be squared). 


Your right index, middle and ring fingers 
grip both cards by pressing their right sides 
underneath the right hand’s spread. Turn 
your right hand palm down as you have the 
previous three times, and place the indiffer- 
ent top card face down onto the three Aces. 
Reassemble the deck, pulling the Ace under 
the spread to the right as you turn your right 
hand palm up. Conclude by placing the right 
hand’s cards under the left’s, bringing the 
fourth Ace to the top of the deck. 





Check Points 


1. This is only one of numerous possible 
applications of this switch, and is only 
intended to explain the procedure. 
Although the switch can also be exe- 
cuted while apparently removing a 
single card from the spread, preceding 
it with honest removals serves to con- 
dition the spectators, making it more 
convincing. You might apparently 
remove the four Aces, actually switch- 
ing two of them for indifferent cards. 
The first Ace you switch out could be 
retained under the right hand's spread, 
as if doing the spread cull (Volume 1, 
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page 187), while you push the left 
hand’s cards between it and the right 
hand’s spread. The second Ace is then 
switched as explained above. 


. The two cards are pushed over in plain 


sight. You needn't keep them perfectly 
aligned or tip the face of the packet up 
beyond the audience’s view. The fact 
that an additional card is taken with 
the Ace cannot be perceived, thanks to 
the smooth sequence of actions. Fur- 
thermore, the prior conditioning cre- 
ates a diminished perception, which 
acts to your advantage. 
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3. After apparently setting all the Aces on the Ace. In reality, the Ace is hidden 
the table, keep the right hand’s cards under the spread. As a pretext for this 


face up for a few seconds, allowing convincing hesitation, your right hand 
everyone to perceive the absence of might gesture toward the tabled cards. 





4 4 r ha 
The “Hofzinser” Top Change 
Although references to the “Hofzinser top change” may be found in the literature of magic 
during the past few decades, the exact technique is not found in Ottokar Fischer’s book 
on the card magic of the nineteenth century Austrian master, J. N. Hofzinser.'* It is, instead, 


an interpretation of sleights by Hofzinser, as developed by the South African card enthu- 
siast and film director Cy Endfield.!” 


In your right hand, grip the card you wish to 
switch out in classic top-change position 
(Volume 1, page 233). Hold the deck face 
down in left-hand dealing position, with a 
left little-finger break under the top card. 
With your left thumb, stroke the back of the 
right hand’s card approximately from its 
inner right corner, where it is gripped by 
your right thumb and index finger, to its 
outer left corner. In finishing this stroke, 
move your left hand about an inch outward 
and to the left while simultaneously turning 
it palm inward. This rotates the top of the 
deck momentarily out of the spectators’ 
sight, which will help to cover the change. 


Keep your right hand stationary and hold its card horizontally. The stroking action brings 
the right hand’s card completely over the deck. Repeat the stoking action twice. 


The switch of cards takes place under cover 
of the third stroke. Move your left hand back 
to the right hand’s card to stroke its back. 
With the inner side of your left ring finger’s 
outer phalanx, press upward against the 
face of the top card, greatly enlarging the 
break. To keep it from becoming visible at 
the front, press the tip of your left index fin- 
ger against the outer right corner of the top 
card at the outer end of the deck. This is the 
moment depicted in the illustration, without 
the right hand’s cover. 
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The raised inner right corner of the top card 
contacts the face of the right hand’s card and 
slides along it until both are, for a fraction 
of a second, practically squared. This auto- 
matically places your right index finger into 
the enlarged break, bringing the pad of this 
finger into contact with the face of the top 
card at its inner right corner. Suddenly bend 
the outer two phalanges of your right index 
finger inward, and counter this action with 
an outward thrust of your right thumb, push- 
ing the right hand’s card under your left 
thumb. 


Simultaneously execute your left-thumb 
stroke, pulling the deck away from the top 
card (rather than pulling the card away from 
the deck). In other words, your right hand 
remains stationary as your left hand and 
the deck move away with the right hand’s 
former card. The stroking motion can be 
repeated once or twice after the switch, 
depending on the context and your style. 
Context and style will also determine 
whether you make the switch on the third 
stroke, as I’ve described it, or on the second 
or the first. This sleight affords such flexibil- 
ity, and you should consider context and 
style every time you employ it in a trick. 





Check Points 


1. Here are a few pretexts for stroking 
the right hand’s card. Tap the card on 
the table, saying, ‘TU place your card 
here on the table.” But you tap it so 
hard its outer left corner is bent notice- 
ably downward. You therefore stroke 
the card with your left thumb to 
straighten the bend. An outstanding 
related justification is available after 
the final phase of the ambitious card 
routine in Volume 2 (page 337), where 
the bowed card visibly comes to the 
top of the deck. Take the card face 
down into your right hand and use the 
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left thumb to straighten the bow. In this 
case, the exchange is particularly easy, 
since the spectators’ attention will be 
greatly diminished following the strong 
effect. In the trick “Everywhere and 
Nowhere”, taught later in this chapter, 
you sprinkle too much magic salt on 
the back of the card, and use your left 
thumb to brush it off. Similarly, you 
could use the thumb to wipe a speck of 
dirt from the back of the card. 


2. The stroking motion of the left thumb 


is just that: Raise your left thumb about 
three inches above the back of the 
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deck, then move it along the back of 
the right hand’s card, from center to 
outer left corner. This large thumb 
motion is an important aspect of the 
misdirection of attention. 


. It’s particularly important in this 
switch that the break be greatly 
enlarged immediately prior to the 
exchange. Keep in mind, this won’t be 
seen by the spectators. 


. With this switch, it is only your left 
hand and the deck that move. Keep 
your right hand stationary throughout. 
Endfield anchored his right elbow 
against his side to ensure this. 


. This switch can also be used to 
exchange a face-up card. Hold the 
card to be changed face up in your 
right hand, with the deck face up in 
your left. Now execute the “Hofzinser” 
change with the face card of the deck, 
tipping your hands slightly toward 
your somewhat before the moment of 
the exchange, to move the faces of the 
cards out of the spectators’ sight. After 
the switch is made, casually set the 
deck face down on the table as you 


talk, still holding the right hand’s card 
with its face toward you. Then, at the 
right moment, show that the card has 
changed. 


6. The “Hofzinser” change can be used as 


a color change. To manage this, hold 
the right hand’s card face up and hori- 
zontal. Grip the deck in face-up left- 
hand dealing position, but turn the 
hand palm down, so that the face of the 
deck is out of sight. Bring your left 
hand to your right, simultaneously 
rotating the hand palm up below the 
right hand's card. The card now covers 
the face of the deck. Without hesita- 
tion, stroke your left thumb over the 
right hand’s card, as taught, and con- 
clude the stroking action with a wrist 
turn, rotating the left hand palm down. 
This continues to obscure the face of 
the deck. Repeat this stroke and wrist- 
turn action once or twice, then execute 
the switch. When done smoothly and 
briskly the right hand’s card visibly 
transforms. Naturally, you must keep 
the deck face down after the change, 
to avoid exposing the switched-out 
card on its face. 





The Push-in Change 


This is a wonderfully direct and versatile switch of one card for another.'* In some cases 
the exchange can be used as a delayed transformation. In these cases, the handling can 
be made even more convincing by letting someone hold the card before its transforma- 
tion is revealed. The handling to be described is both crystal clear and angle-proof. 
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Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. Execute a double turnover 
(Volume 1, page 130, or Volume 2, page 331), 
forming a left little-finger break under the 
double as it lands face up. Assume the card 
shown is the Two of Hearts. Run your right 
thumb along the inner end of the double, 
from its inner right corner to its inner left, 
slightly enlarging the break (a Dai Vernon 
technique”). Insert your thumb into the 
break, grasping the inner end of the double 
card between your right thumb, on its back, 
and first two fingers, on its face. 


With your left thumb at the outer left corner, 
open the deck near center. Then, with your 
right hand, lift the double card, turn the hand 
palm up and the double card face down, and 
insert the double into the opening in the 
deck, pushing it in for about two-thirds of its 
length. Relax your left thumb, letting the 
outer end of the deck close on the double 
card, and position the left thumb along the 
left side of the deck, projecting slightly 
beyond the outer left corner. This position 
is important, as your left thumb is about to 
serve as a guide for the secret unloading of 
the Two of Hearts into the deck. 


Without altering your grip on the card— 
with the possible exception of shifting your 
right thumb somewhat left to the outer left 
corner of the double—use your right middle 
finger to push the Two of Hearts inward 
about a quarter of an inch. Immediately 
place your left index finger on the outer 
edge of the Two (this instant is shown from 
below in the illustration) and push the card 
flush with the deck. Your left thumb and 
middle finger serve to guide the card and 
prevent it from flashing at the left side of the 
deck. To cover any possible visible motion, 
pull the single card outward slightly, so that 
it will be “easier to see.” At this point you can 
have the card held by a spectator or con- 
tinue according to the demands of the trick. 
The Two of Hearts has been exchanged for 
the card above it. 
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l. 


2. 
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Check Points 


In some cases, it’s useful to show the 
face of the double card just after you 
have inserted it into the deck. To do 
so, turn your left hand palm down, 
then palm up again. With your right 
fingers, maintain a light pressure on 
the outer end of the double card to 
keep the two cards from separating. 
The double card can also be kept in 
check by the left hand alone, by press- 
ing your left index finger lightly 
against its face. 


When your right hand picks up the 
double card to insert it into the deck, 
you must do so in a carefree, effortless 
manner. Don’t handle the double like 
a board, but as you would a single 
card. If you bend in your right thumb 


slightly at its outer joint, your right 
thumb nail will press against the back 
of the double card. This allows the 
card to rotate back and forth freely 
with the help of your right index and 
middle fingers underneath, as your nail 
creates almost no friction against the 
card. This gives the handling a look of 
delicacy and freedom. 


. Another fine method for removing a 
double card from the top of the deck 
to insert it into the center is Cliff 
Green’s double lift, which is described 
on page 1009. The double card is first 
turned face up, then face down again. 
In this case you must show the double 
card again after inserting it partially 
into the deck. 





The Glide change 


Arturo de Ascanio taught me this change by Paul LePaul” with handling touches influenced 
by Carmen D’Amico. In principle, it plays the same role as the glide (Volume 1, page 121), 
but several details result in a more convincing execution. 


Hold the deck face up in left-hand dealing 
position and secretly form a left little-finger 
break under the top two cards. This can be 
achieved through a little-finger count (Vol- 
ume 1, page 201), thumb count (Volume 1, 
page 197) or another of the methods you’ve 
learned. Now curl your left little finger a bit 
more sharply to the left, forcing both cards 
to project slightly over the left side of the 
deck. 
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This allows you to insert your left thumb © 
under the left side of the double card, forc- 

ing it up as if it were a single card. This a 
action can be seen in the illustration. As 

your thumb performs this action, use your 

left middle, ring and little fingers to press the 

right side of the double card against the face 

of the deck. } 


Turn your left hand palm down, bringing the S 
back of the separated double card into view. 
Next place your right thumb on the back of 
the double at its outer right corner, grip the 
top card of the pair between your right 
thumb and middle finger, and place it face 
down on the table. Simultaneously use the 
extended index finger of your palm-down 
left hand to push another tabled card for- 
ward. This justifies turning that hand palm 
down. As you pull back your left hand, bring 
the deck into face-down dealing position. 





Check Points 


1. Study the timing carefully, until the in left-hand dealing position, execute a 
entire procedure looks natural. The double turnover, forming a left little- 
execution of this sleight, from the finger break beneath the face-up double 
moment you form the left little-finger card. From this point onward, proceed 


break, takes about two seconds, or exactly as described above. At the 
possibly a bit longer, depending on conclusion, the card you’ve switched 
your script. out is secretly reversed on top of the 

2. This switch can also be executed with deck, an ideal starting point for many 
the deck face down. Holding the deck excellent tricks. 
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The Mexican Turnover 


This switch is rumored to have come directly from the streets, where it was said to be used 
by three-card-monte operators to separate reckless and unwary passersby from their 
money.” The method described here is useful for most magical applications. A careful 
analysis of the surrounding context and a skillful application of this sleight is required, so 
that the use of one card to turn over another on the table will be accepted by the audience 
as the most logical procedure. 


Let’s assume the King of Hearts lies face 
down on the table, with an end parallel to 
the near edge of the table. The King is to be 
exchanged for the Ace of Spades, which you 
will apparently use to turn over the tabled 
card. Hold the Ace face down in your right 
hand, gripping it at its inner right corner, 
between your thumb and index finger. The 
outside of your right middle finger contacts 
the inner end of the Ace. With your left index 
and middle fingers, anchor the King to the 
table by pressing its inner left corner lightly 
against the tabletop. This will cause the right 
side of the card to rise slightly from the 
table, even on a hard surface, greatly facili- 
tating the technique. Slide the right hand’s 
Ace under the King, letting its outer end 
project slightly beyond it. 


Continue to slide the Ace of Spades to the 
left, until the outside of the outer joint of 
your right middle finger contacts the face of 
the King of Hearts near its inner right corner. 
Your right index finger should be extended 
to contact the approximate center of the 
Ace at its right side. You now are holding the 
King of Hearts between your right thumb 
and middle finger. Begin the turnover by lift- 
ing both cards slightly with your right index 
finger (the illustration shows a transparent 
view). Simultaneously, move your left hand 
back, freeing the tabled card. 
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Move your right hand farther to the left, 
using your right index finger to flip the Ace 
of Spades over sidewise, letting it turn on its 
left edge to land face up on the table. An illu- 
sion is created of the Ace of Spades being 
turned over on the table, with the aid of the 
right hand’s card. 





Check Points 


1. This sleight can also be executed 
while your left hand holds the deck in 
dealing position. In many cases, this is 
more natural, as often the Ace is taken 
from the top of the deck. Here’s an 
example of the management: You 
want to turn the tabled King of Hearts 
face up, but since the tabletop is hard 
and smooth, this presents a difficulty. 
Everyone has experienced a similar 
challenge. So you take the top card of 
the deck in your right hand and use it 
to help in turning over the tabled card. 


This is a good staging that justifies the 
turnover action. 


2. Ifthe surface is soft and slip-proof, the 
sleight can be executed with only one 
hand, that is, without bracing the 
tabled card with your left fingertips. 


3. This turnover exchange is particularly 
deceptive when two or more cards lie 
face down on the table in a row and 
are turned over by the right hand’s 
card. The exchange is best executed 
on the first (or last) card. The subse- 
quent turnovers are executed some- 
what more slowly and clearly, giving 
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the switch an appearance of legitimacy, 
necessity and naturalness. 


. American cardman Lin Searles ex- 


tended the use of the Mexican turnover 
to switch a card in a small packet.” 
Let’s assume a four-card packet lies 
face down on the table, the top card 
being the King of Hearts, which is to be 
exchanged for the Ace of Spades in 
your right hand. Execute the turnover 
by sliding the Ace under the packet, 
which you apparently flip face up, actu- 
ally leaving the Ace on the face of the 
packet, while carrying away the face- 
down King in your right hand. Thus, the 
Ace is loaded onto the face of the 
packet in exchange for the King, which 
is removed from the top. This proce- 
dure has utility beyond four-Ace tricks. 


. Ifthere are two identical Jokers in your 


deck you can make the Mexican turn- 
over even more deceptive. The first 
Joker lies face down on the table and 
its duplicate rests second from the top 
of the deck. Execute a double turnover 
to show a Joker on top, then turn the 
double card face down again. With 
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your right hand, take the top card, the 
one to be switched in, and use it to exe- 
cute the Mexican turnover with the 
tabled Joker. This leaves you with a 
Joker in your hand, as the audience 
would expect. If you wish to be even 
more diabolical, slip an indifferent 
duplicate card into the deck for the 
same purpose. A top change can also 
be used to make duplicates unneces- 
sary. That is, do a double turnover to 
display the apparent top card, then do 
a Mexican turnover followed by a top 
change (Volume 1, page 233), leaving 
the displayed “top” card in your hand, 
as logic would have it. 


The following trick by R. W. Hull” is a 
wonderful application using this idea: 
The deck contains two identical Jok- 
ers. Ask someone to think of any card 
without naming it. Spread the deck 
with its face toward yourself, shifting 
your gaze between the cards and the 
spectator’s eyes, as if trying to divine 
the thought-of card. Bring one Joker to 
the back of the deck and, finally, place 
the second one face down on the table 
without letting its face be seen. Table 
this Joker in readiness for the Mexican 
turnover. ‘Tve placed your thought-of 
card here on the table. Pm committed 
to this card. Now I ask you to make a 
commitment too, by telling everyone 


here, for the first time, the name of the 
card you merely thought of.” As soon 
as the spectator names the card—for 
example, the Eight of Hearts—spread 
through the deck with its face toward 
you, until you come to the Eight of 
Hearts. To justify this action, explain, 
“Just between us, you'll have to admit 
this appears an impossible feat. In 
fact, for along time I thought it could 
never be accomplished, so I used to 
salvage my attempts with a gag. I 
would take out a card...” At this 
moment you hold the Eight of Hearts 
in your hand and place it, still face 
down, on top of the deck. “...and then 
show the Joker. After all, Jokers are 
wild, so it can be any card.” Execute 
a double turnover to display the Joker 
on top. 


When the reaction to the gag subsides, 
turn the double card face down on the 
deck and grasp the top card in position 
for the Mexican turnover. Look at the 
audience. “Today I do it differently.” 
Execute the Mexican turnover, switch- 
ing the Eight of Hearts in your right 
hand for the tabled Joker. “Today the 
Eight of Hearts is on the table—and 
not the Joker!” Show the Joker in your 
right hand It seems to be the Joker just 
displayed on the deck, nipping in the 
bud any suspicion of an exchange. 
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TRICKS WITH CARD SWITCHES 


Everywhere and Nowhere 


This effect of J. N. Hofzinser’s is without any doubt one of the great classics of card magic, 
and in some form has eventually graced the repertoire of every significant card conjurer. 
Hofzinser used duplicate cards in his methods.” Since his time, many performers have 
attempted to achieve the same effect with a regulation deck, perhaps a borrowed one, but 
generally with disappointing results, as the suggested solutions almost always weakened 
the effect. The only version I know that is nearly as brilliant as Hofzinser’s original rou- 
tines is that of Juan Tamariz.” Although the following routine uses two duplicates, you can 
begin with a regulation deck. And at the finish of the trick these extra cards are removed 
from the deck in a natural manner, leaving it once again ordinary. 


Effect 


A spectator chooses a card, shows it to everyone and replaces it in the deck. Three times 
the magician attempts to find the card, and three time he fails, finding instead three indif- 
ferent cards, which he sets aside, face down on the table. The spectator is given a small 
saltshaker and sprinkles a bit of salt on one of the three indifferent cards. It is immedi- 
ately transformed into the selection. This is repeated with the other two cards. Then the 
performer shows that the entire deck consists only of duplicates of the chosen card! Finally, 
all the cards revert to their previous identities, but the selection has vanished completely. 
The performer slowly draws a card from his pocket. It is, of course, the chosen one. 





Props and Preparation 


You will need a fifty-two-card deck, one card with its non-index corners trimmed very 
slightly (known in the craft as a corner-short) and two duplicates of any other card. For 
our description, let’s assume the duplicates to be Threes of Clubs. While you can use any 
card for the duplicates, keep in mind that black, low-valued spot cards are more easily 
recognized from a distance. 


A Three of Clubs is on top of the deck, and the corner-short is in the center, immediately 
above asecond Three of Clubs. The third Three of Clubs is second from the bottom of the 
deck. The illustration shows this setup. You can begin with the deck in this condition, or 
you can set up a regulation deck in the course of performance (see Final Note 2). 
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Carry a small saltshaker in a place where it is easily obtained, such as the right-side pocket 
of your jacket. You want only a little salt in the shaker, to minimize any mess, both in your 
pocket and on the table during performance. 


Construction, Management and Script 


While holding the deck face down in dealing position, force the Three of Clubs in the cen- 
ter of the deck by riffling your left thumb down the outer left corner until someone calls 
stop. It’s very easy to synchronize the riffle so that the corner-short springs off your thumb 
just as the spectator stops you. You could also obtain a break above the centralized Three 
(made easy, thanks to the corner-short), then use the riffle force (Volume 1, page 224). 


Have the spectator remove the forced Three from the deck and show it to as many of the 
spectators as possible. Then have the card replaced at the same location from which it 
was removed; that is, beneath the corner-short. The fairness of this handling can be empha- 
sized, as you clearly and cleanly square the cards. You can now ribbon spread the deck or 
dribble the cards into your left hand. 


“If I shake the deck slightly, it makes your card so confused it comes to the top to find 
out what’s going on.” As you say this, execute a double turnover to display an indifferent 
card on top of the deck. When you are told this is not the chosen card, use the Vernon 
replacement (Volume 3, page 582) to turn the double down and place the top card face 
down on the table. 


“Of course, if the cards are shaken too hard, the card often goes to the bottom.” Turn the 
deck over and hold it face up in left-hand dealing position. The card on the face is not the 
spectator’s card either—what lousy luck! Apparently you set this indifferent card face 
down on the table next to the first tabled card, but in fact you use the glide change to table 
the second card from the face. There are now two Threes of Clubs face down on the table, 
although the spectators think these are two indifferent cards. The third Three of Clubs is 
immediately below the corner-short in the middle of the deck, which is again held face 
down in left-hand dealing position. 


‘Well, maybe it went to the top, looked around, then went back to the center again.” With 
your left thumb, riffle down the left outer corner of the deck, stopping when you feel the 
corner-short escape your thumb. Insert your right thumb into the resulting break and exe- 
cute a double lift from the center (Volume 3, page 575). After displaying the indifferent 
card, turn the double face down while outjogging it on the deck. Then use Daniel Rhod’s 
optical replacement (Volume 3, page 579) to place the top card, the third Three of Clubs, 
beside the two tabled ones. 


Hand the saltshaker to a woman on your right and ask her to shake a bit of salt onto one 
of the three tabled cards. “Not too much, please. This salt is very valuable.” The remark 
is important, as it conditions the spectator for the misdirection that will later be needed 
for the “Hofzinser” top change. With your right hand, lift whichever card the spectator 
shakes salt on, grasping it by its inner right corner. Shake the card lightly, as in the spin 
revelation and display (Volume 3, page 512), then slowly turn it face up to show that it has 
changed into the spectator’s card. This will draw a strong reaction from the spectators. In 
fact, most will believe this to be the climax of the trick. This impression, which results from 
the build up and subsequent release of dramatic tension, plays a critical role in the misdi- 
rection used to obscure the top change you are about to execute. 
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Lean back slightly and execute a top change (Volume 1, page 233). This takes place as your 
right hand is being pulled inward, crossing your left hand, which is drawing attention to 
the two cards remaining on the table: “No doubt you’re wondering what would have hap- 
pened if the salt had been shaken on one of the other cards.” As you complete this phrase, 
drop the top-changed card face down onto the table, somewhat inward of the other two. 
Look into the eyes of the woman with the saltshaker and say, “Go ahead, try it one more 
time. Sprinkle a little salt on one of the other two cards.” As you say this, use a right-hand 
bottom palm (Volume 3, page 717) and replacement to bring the bottom card of the deck 
to the top. This is done in the course of a casual squaring motion. 


As soon as the woman has sprinkled some salt on a card, you cringe in feigned horror. 
“Oh! I think you put too much on it. I told you how valuable it is!” Pick up the card and 
display it—it has also changed into the Three of Clubs. “Whew! Thank goodness it worked 
anyway.” Look the woman in the eyes again. “But not so much next time, please. It’s very 
valuable.” With your left thumb, stroke the back of the right hand’s Three of Clubs several 
times as if wiping off the excessive salt. Under cover of this motion, execute the “Hofzinser” 
top change.” 


“Of course, the same thing would have happened had you sprinkled the salt on this third 
card. Go ahead, try it.” After she has done so, you turn this card face up to show the third 
Three of Clubs. Leave it lying face up on the table. 


While the audience’s attention is on the actions of the spectator, casually cut the top card 
to the bottom with a bluff cut (Volume 3, page 514). “Unfortunately, your Three of Clubs 
has infected all the other cards. Take a look!” Use a Hindu shuffle (Volume 1, page 155) 
as follows to show that the entire deck consists of Threes of Clubs: 


With your first shuffle action, pull off only 
the top card, which is a Three of Clubs. Con- 
tinue with the Hindu Shuffle, every so often 
displaying the bottom card of the right 
hand’s packet, which is also a Three of 
Clubs. When you have done this a few times 
and are down to about twenty cards in the 
right hand’s packet, turn your left hand palm 
down to show the Three of Clubs on the 
bottom of its packet. For the rest of the 
shuffle you can alternate between showing 
the bottom card of the left hand’s packet, 
then the right’s. The illustration shows this 
sequence. 


Continue the shuffle until only two cards 
remain in your right hand (a skill your sense 
of touch and a bit of practice should teach 
you). Snap this double card face up to show 
a final Three of Clubs. Turn the double card 
face down onto the deck. Then take the top 
card into your right hand and set it face 
down on the table as your left hand, which 
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holds the deck in dealing position, turns palm down to pick up the face-up Three of Clubs 
from the table. Turn your left hand palm up again, which places the Three you’ve just picked 
up face down on the deck. 


Pause briefly here. Then cut the bottom Three of Clubs to the top of the deck with a bluff 
cut. There are now three indifferent cards face down on the table, which the spectators 
believe are all Threes of Clubs. The top three cards of the deck are all Threes of Clubs. 
Take a left little-finger break under these three cards (using, for example, the little-finger 
count). “But, thank goodness, this is only an illusion; one that lasts about twenty sec- 
onds...” Look at your wristwatch to see if the twenty seconds have passed. To do this, it 
is natural to pass the deck to your right hand, so that you can extend your left arm, thus 
drawing back your sleeve to expose your watch. You then bend the arm at the elbow, so 
that you can see the face of the watch. This sequence of actions makes the transfer of the 
deck an in-transit action (Volume 2, page 457), to which little attention will be paid. At the 
moment of the transfer, palm the top three cards into your right hand. 


With your left hand, slowly turn the tabled cards face up. Pause briefly; then, with the help 
of your left hand, turn the deck face up and toss it onto the table toward the spectators, so 
that it spreads. “...and the entire deck has returned to normal!” Pause a bit longer here. 


“And because you imagined everything, the deck never needed to have an actual Three 
of Clubs. It was in my pocket from the start!” With your right hand, reach into your right 
front trousers pocket, leaving two of the palmed Threes there and removing the third, which 
you display to signal the end of the trick. You now have a complete deck again, and can 
continue the performance as you wish, although you will have a hard time finding a trick 
strong enough to follow this one. 


Final Notes 


1. The routine as described above is wearing a jacket), with their backs 


designed for use at a table under 
close-up conditions. Slight modifica- 
tions can allow the presentation to be 
adapted for a larger audience. Drink- 
ing glasses that cards can be placed in 
or propped against are ideal for this. 
Of course, if you stand the cards in or 
on such glasses, you will have to find 
another reason to brush or stroke the 
cards, as magic salt probably won't 
cling to them. 


. Here is asuggestion on how the dupli- 
cates might be secretly slipped into 
the deck in the course of a perfor- 
mance. Place the extra two Threes of 
Clubs in your left-side jacket pocket 
(or front trousers pocket, if you aren't 


nearest your body. In the course of the 
previous trick, bring the corner-short 
to the approximate center of the deck 
and the legitimate Three of Clubs to 
the top. A slip cut (Volume 1, page 61) 
can now be used to bring the Three 
under the corner-short in the center 
without difficulty. Casually insert your 
left hand into your left pocket and 
palm the duplicates in gambler’s cop 
(Volume 3, page 707). Add both cards 
unnoticed to the bottom of the deck. 
This procedure lasts about two sec- 
onds and is executed on the offbeat 
after the finish of the previous trick or 
during a brief intermission. Accom- 
plishing the addition of cards in this 
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way gives you time to carry out the 
task calmly and without haste. 

Now transfer the two bottom cards to 
the top of the deck with a transfer or 
bluff cut. With your right thumb, form 
a break under the top three cards. 
Then, with your right hand, pull the 
three-card packet to the right while 
slip-cutting the top card of the packet 
onto the deck with pressure from your 
left thumb. Replace the remaining two 
cards onto the deck, taking a left little- 
finger break beneath them. Finally, 
transfer both of these cards to the 
bottom with a bluff cut. 


This may seem terribly complicated, 
but in practice it takes just seconds 
(see the next paragraph about misdi- 
rection). A simpler procedure would 
be to have the two duplicates in your 
pocket, already separated by an indif- 
ferent card (this being previously 
removed from the deck, so that the 
packis left complete at the conclusion 
of the trick). Now you need only posi- 
tion the legitimate Three of Clubs in 
the deck under the corner-short near 
center, then secretly add the three 
pocketed cards under the deck. Cut 
the bottom card to the top and you're 
ready to begin. 

This seems a good place to add a few 
words about misdirecting attention as 


the duplicates are added to the deck. 
Hold the deckin left-hand dealing posi- 
tion. Then transfer the deck to right- 
hand end grip, freeing your left hand to 
enter your left pocket and take the 
cards in gambler’s cop. Register disap- 
pointment in your expression, as if you 
haven't found what you were seeking. 
‘For my next trick I need some magic 
salt. You didn’t happen to bring any, 
did you?” Ask this with a slight tone of 
helplessness. Your change of expres- 
sion forces the spectators to look up at 
you and perhaps ask themselves what's 
wrong. Remove your left hand from 
your pocket and return the deck back 
to left-hand dealing position, freeing 
your right hand to enter your right 
pocket, to which you've shifted your 
gaze. There you find the saltshaker, 
which you remove and set on the table. 
The fact that your right hand crosses 
your gaze as you transfer the deck to 
your left hand renders the addition of 
the duplicate cards practically invis- 
ible.2” Some readers may perceive a 
logical flaw in the introduction of the 
salt shaker before it is needed to cor- 
rect “unanticipated” mistakes. How- 
ever, spectators caught up in the flow 
of performance don’t reason that care- 
fully. ve never had anyone question 
the point. 





Underground Twins 


Effect 


The performer removes a card from the shuffled deck and places it face up on the table. 
Someone then inserts this face-up card anywhere into the face-down deck—and the card 
directly above the inserted card proves to be its mate! 
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Construction, Management and Script 


Although the plot is an ancient one, this version offers several nearly unsurpassable advan- 
tages. The deck may be shuffled by the spectator at the beginning, the face-up card can 
be freely inserted by the spectator anywhere in the deck, and you barely hold the deck in 
your hands at all. The trickery takes place when the spectators think the trick is over. The 
method employed is based on the under-the-spread force (Volume 1, page 189). 


Retrieve the shuffled deck from the spectator and spread it between your hands, with the 
faces of the cards toward you. ‘TU remove one card as my prediction from the deck, which 
you shuffled yourself. Please note that as I do this I will not alter the order of the cards 
created by your shuffling.” As you say this, note the fifth card from the top of the deck 
and place its mate face up on the table, taking care, as promised, not to alter the order of 
the rest of the deck. Let’s assume the fifth card from the top is the Three of Hearts; there- 
fore, you table the Three of Diamonds, as shown in the illustration. Should the mate to 
the fifth card from the top (in our example, the Three of Diamonds) be among the top four 
cards in the deck, simply remember that the Three of Hearts is now fourth, rather than 
fifth, from the top after its mate has been removed. 


<I 


Square the deck, hand it to the spectator and have him place it face down on the table. 
Then ask him to insert the Three of Diamonds face up anywhere in the deck. Emphasize 
that the card can be placed near the top, near the bottom or in the middle, but that ulti- 
mately its placement has already been determined by the shuffle and your prediction. Once 
the card is inserted, square it into the deck with your fingertips or have the spectator do 
so. The deck remains on the table throughout. 


Ribbon spread the face-down deck to expose the face-up Three of Diamonds; or better 
yet, let the spectator do so. Up to this point you have barely touched the deck, and it’s im- 
portant that you emphasize this with your words and actions. Call attention to the fact that 
the deck was shuffled and that a card from the shuffled deck now lies face up at an appar- 
ently random position. Your attitude should convey that the handling of the cards has been 
completed. If you can convince the spectators that the trick is over, this will provide your 
best cover for the secret actions to follow. 
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Gather up the deck and begin to spread it 
between your hands. ‘T want you to remove 
the Three and the card immediately above 
it.” As you say this, employ the spread cull 
to bring the fifth card from the top, the Three 
of Hearts, under the spread. Continue to 
spread the cards until you arrive at the 
Three of Diamonds. Move the right hand’s 
portion of the spread to the left until your 
left middle and ring fingers can contact the 
culled card under the spread (the illustra- 
tion shows a view from below). 





Keep your left thumb on the face-up Three of Diamonds. Next, separate the deck at the 
Three of Diamonds while holding onto the culled card under the fan with your left fingers 
and thumb, as shown in the next illustration. 





Place the Three of Diamonds with the face-down card above it, the Three of Hearts, onto 
the table in front of the spectator. It looks as if you have separated the deck at the card 
above the Three of Diamonds. This all happens in roughly two seconds, just the amount 
of time you need to say the preceding line. 


Review what has taken place for the spectators while ribbon spreading the deck face down 
again. Use words and actions to reémphasize, without explicitly saying so, that you have 
barely touched the deck. The Three of Diamonds could have been inserted anywhere. 
Domino the ribbon spread face up. “And the card next to the Three of Diamonds could 
have been any of these cards.” This eliminates the idea that the cards are all alike, a suspi- 
cion spectators will otherwise immediately adopt. Slowly and carefully turn over the 
face-down card beside the Three of Diamonds—it is the Three of Hearts! 
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Final Notes 


1. Properly staged, it will seem as if you 
hardly take part in the procedure, 
which is what makes this presentation 
so strong. When you finally pick up 
the deck, the audience should think 
the trick is over. Only touch the deck 
when absolutely necessary, and stress 
all the phases carried out by the spec- 
tator. Letting the spectator ribbon 
spread the deck is a nice touch, if you 
judge he can do so without much dif- 
ficulty. You can further emphasize 


2. The underlying principle is in itself an 


outstanding switching method, full of 
potential for many other situations. It 
can be used as you apparently place a 
card from the center of the deck face 
down on the table. In this instance, the 
indifferent card from the center might 
be replaced by one of the four Aces, 
which you have previously placed face 
down on top of the deck. If you think 
along these lines, you will discover 
numerous applications. 


your lack of participation in these pro- 
cedures by leaning back in your chair. 





T tapped in the Future 


The idea for this trick belongs to Scotland’s Peter Duffie.” It has its roots in Alex Elmsley’s 
“Between Your Palms”? which has inspired innumerable variations. It also owes some- 
thing in concept and handling to Bro. John Hamman’s “The Signed Card”™ I have reworked 
a few phases and made it more “analysis resistant”. I think you'll like the result. 


Effect 

An unknown card is set aside. Two spectators then each choose a card. These selections 
are noted and lost back in the deck. The two red Twos are now made to capture the first 
selection in an astounding manner. But when the magician fails to find the second selec- 
tion, the card set aside at the outset proves to be the other chosen card! 


Construction, Management and Script 


A spectator shuffles the deck and names any pair of mates, for example, the red Twos. 
Take back the deck and spread it face up between your hands until you come to the first 
red Two. Place this openly and deliberately face down on the table, using actions that simu- 
late those of the Kaps switch (page 816). Continue to spread the cards until you reach the 
second red Two. Then use the Kaps technique to switch this Two for the indifferent card 
to its immediate left in the spread. Thus, you have apparently placed both red Twos face 
down on the table, but, in fact, the top card of the pair is an indifferent card. 


Obtain a break above the second red Two as you square the deck and turn it face down. 
You can do this by taking the break immediately after the switch, as you reassemble the 
deck; or you can control the Two to the top, then use an injog shuffle to place it near cen- 
ter, and later convert the jog to a break. 
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Spread the deck face down between your hands until you come to the break. Place the 
Two face down on the table, to your left, as if it were a randomly chosen card. “This card 
has a great future ahead of it.” 


Now let two spectators each choose a card. After the selections have been noted, have 
them returned to the deck and control them to the bottom. I use the bluff multiple shift 
(Volume 3, page 668) to have the cards selected and to control them, all in the same pro- 
cedure. Shuffle both cards to the top with an overhand shuffle, then insert an indifferent 
card between them. This can be accomplished with an out-faro shuffle (Volume 3, page 
691), an overhand shuffle or a riffle shuffle. I prefer the faro shuffle here, but you should 
explore different routes to find a handling you like. 


Turn to the two spectators and say, “Perhaps I’ve been lucky and one of your cards has 
accidentally come to the top or the bottom after all that shuffling.” You now apparently 
show the top and bottom cards to be indifferent, using the double turnover reverse (Vol- 
ume 2, page 370) to reverse the top card and place it second from the top. From the top of 
the face-down deck, you now have an indifferent card, followed by a face-up selection, 
then the second selection face down. Use a triple cut to bring the top three cards to the 
bottom (Volume 1, page 97), then place the deck face down on the table. The above pro- 
cedure may seem time consuming when you read it, but in practice it can be accomplished 
in less than thirty seconds, including the selections and control. 


Pick up the tabled pair of cards and display them face down. Then square them as you 
turn them face up, bringing the face of the bottom Two into view. Ask someone to cut off 
about half the deck and set it on the table. As this is being done, turn away as you say, “Cut 
the cards wherever you like. TU turn away.” Then, while your back is turned, reverse the 
bottom card of the pair you hold while the cards are momentarily out of the audience’s 
sight. When you turn around again, since the same face-up Two is still visible, apparently 
nothing has changed. (Later in this book [page 988] you will learn the Christ twist, a method 
of secretly reversing the bottom card that can be accomplished without turning around, 
while attention is on the spectator’s actions. This is my preferred handling, and I encour- 
age you to master it.) 


Place both of your cards onto the cut-off packet. Your actions here must appear relaxed 
and casual. You could even allow the two cards to spread the breadth of a white border as 
you place them down. Do this slowly and deliberately, drawing attention to the fact that 
nothing may now come between the pair. Complete the cut by just as deliberately placing 
the original bottom portion of the deck on top. 


Slowly turn the cards face up and ribbon spread them. One of the spectators’ selections is 
seen between two face-down cards, believed to be the red Twos. Remove the three-card 
“sandwich” from the spread and count the cards, reversing them in the process. In addi- 
tion, outjog the selection for about half its length. The otherwise squared sandwich can 
now be displayed on both sides by turning your hand. A red Two is seen on the bottom. 
“The red Twos have trapped your card.” Place the first selection face up to your right on 
the table, while keeping the apparent Twos face down in your left hand. In reality there is 
a Two on the bottom, but the top card is the second selection. 
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“The Twos have proven themselves, so I'll 
place the card with the great future into 
their care.” Take the bottom card of the 
face-down pair into your right hand and use 
it to scoop up the face-down tabled card, 
steadying that card by pressing down on it 
with the card remaining in your left hand. 





Place this three-card spread face down in 
your left hand and square the cards. Raise 
your gaze, keeping both hands on the packet 
as you Say, “It’s better to be safe than sorry.” 
During this moment of misdirection, with 
your right index finger, pull the bottom card 
of the packet to the right and upward. Imme- 
diately turn it end over end with the help of 
your right middle finger. 


Return your gaze to cards in your hand. 
Lower the face-up Two onto the left hand’s 
pair. This handling suggests you’ve turned 
the top card of the packet face up. You con- 
firm this implicitly by using your left hand 
to pull the bottom card of the slightly spread 
three cards slowly and deliberately to the 
left, turning it face up and replacing it under 
the other two cards, jogged to the left. 





This sandwich switch is Bro. John Hamman’s idea, to which I’ve added a touch of misdi- 
rection. Thanks to its directness and lack of pretense, it never fails to deceive, whether 
performed for the public or for other magicians. 


Place the sandwich thus formed, consisting of two face-up red Twos with the second selec- 
tion face down between them, to your left on the table, in the same spot previously occupied 
by the single card. From a technical standpoint, the trick is over. The rest is presentation, 
and I leave that to your creativity. I pick up the deck and declare, “When I snap my fin- 
gers, your card comes to the top.” I turn over the top card, look at it for a second and react 
almost immediately: “But it doesn’t stay there, it flies out of the deck and lands in my 
pocket.” I look at my pocket, then at the audience, as if confirming for myself the impossi- 
bility of this. I continue immediately, “But it doesn’t stay there. It flies through the air and 
into your pocket.” By now this is obviously understood to be a running gag, but nonethe- 
less the spectator will reach into his pocket and report that no card is there. Somewhat 
uncertain, I ask him to name his selection. As soon as this is done, a light comes on in my 
mind. “But wait, that’s the card with the great future!” I give the spectators just enough 
time to catch up and understand the implication of this statement. Staring at the tabled 
sandwich of Twos, I slowly turn the face of the card between them toward me, then toward 
the audience—it is the second selection! Coda: “Which just goes to show, if you get up 
early enough, you may have a great future ahead of you.” 
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CHAPTER 41 





PACKET SWITCHES 
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Switching packets of cards is of critical importance in many card tricks. 
Sometimes an entire packet is exchanged for another packet; at other times, 
just a few cards from a packet are exchanged, sometimes being replaced by 
the same number of cards, other times for more or fewer. The possibilities 
are endless. From among the remarkably diverse techniques covered in this 
chapter you should be able to find at least one good packet switch to add to 
your arsenal for any given situation. 
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The Veeser Concept 


The Veeser concept, named for its creator Bob Veeser,”! allows a portion of a packet to be 
switched. According to my friend Ronald Wohl, the following handling belongs to Dai 
Vernon. It uses the Erdnase break (Volume 3, page 534), allowing for a cleaner and 
smoother handling than a step or thumb break. 


Hold the four Aces and four Queens face up 
in left-hand dealing position, Queens upper- 
most. Transfer the packet to right-hand end 
grip and, in this action, buckle the bottom 
card with your left index finger and pick up 
the resultant break with your right thumb. 
With your left middle finger, casually square 
the right edge of the packet, moving the 
break to your right little finger. Then, with 
your left thumb, pull the first three Queens 
one by one into left-hand dealing position. 
The illustration shows an exposed view of 
the Erdnase break from below. 


In pulling off the fourth Queen, the first three 
Queens are secretly added under the right 
hand’s packet. Simultaneously, extend your 
right middle and ring fingers slightly, push- 
ing the four cards above the break slightly 
to the left. Immediately grip this four-card 
packet between the outer phalanx of your 
left thumb and the base of your left index 
finger, and pull the packet to the left in a 
smooth continuation of the counting proce- 
dure. Apparently, you have individually 
counted the four Queens into your left hand, 
but in fact you now hold three Aces covered 
by the fourth Queen. In your right hand, pre- 
sumed to have the four Aces, you actually 
hold three Queens under an Ace. 
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The Toss Switch 


I consider this one of the best and most useful switch techniques I know. I developed this 
handling by combining various ideas and refinements from such outstanding cardmen as 
Bill Simon, Edward Marlo, John Carney, Doug Edwards and John Mendoza.” The purpose 
and progression of the technique will be explained in the context of a practical applica- 
tion. Let’s assume the four Aces are face up on the table and are to be exchanged for four 
indifferent cards on top of the deck, which you hold face down in left-hand dealing position. 


With your right hand, pick up the face-up Ace of Spades and use it to scoop up each of the 
other face-up Aces, one at a time. Under cover of this misdirection form a left little-finger 
break beneath the top four cards of the deck. 


Hold the Aces in an uneven fan in your right 
hand. Although they seem to be in random 
order, each Ace is positioned to maximize 
the cover on all sides for the subsequent 
secret addition of cards. Study the illustra- 
tion carefully and hold the Aces precisely as 
shown. With your right hand, bring the Aces 
over the deck, so that you can extend your 
left thumb to the left side of the upper Ace 
(the Ace of Clubs in the illustration). Under 
cover of the Aces, insert the outer phalanx 
of your left little finger into the break, as in 
the initial phase of the classic pass. 


Simultaneously twist both hands slightly 
outward at the wrists. As a result, your left 
thumb will slide over the left side of each 
Ace, causing them to snap audibly and sin- 
gly off the thumb. The resulting position is 
approximately as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This should be performed as 
acasual action, as if absent-mindedly riffling 
the cards, rather than ostentatiously draw- 
ing attention to them. 
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Now reverse the hands’ rotation, simulta- 
neously turning them inward until your 
palms are roughly perpendicular to the 
tabletop. The Aces are in a horizontal plane, 
at a right angle to the deck, and the deck is 
turned in a vertical position. During this 
inward rotation, extend your left little finger, 
flipping the top four cards over to the right 
and onto the tips of your right middle and 
ring fingers. Immediately move your right 
hand, with all eight cards, about half an inch 
to the right and tap their left sides against the 
top of the deck. Now separate your hands 
and make a remark, creating some time 
misdirection. Then flip the eight cards face 
down onto the deck. Spread the top four 
cards and proceed in accordance with the 
demands of the trick. 





Check Points 


1. Itis recommended that this switch be 
performed in a moment when atten- 
tion is relaxed, such as that after the 
climax of an effect. 


. The “organized disorder” in which the 
Aces are held results in an effective 
cover from almost all sides. If you tip 
the outer ends of the cards and deck 
slightly downward, the flipping up of 
the indifferent cards can’t be seen, 
even from directly in front. As you 
execute this switch, look at the spec- 


tators, not at the deck. 


. It's important that you understand the 
entire sequence of movements, the 
Gestalt of the switch. As you can see, 
it’s a casual and completely natural 
squaring motion. You must work with 
precision and without any break in the 
rhythm of the movement. Such a 
break at this point would betray the 
deception. 


. The left little-finger break can be 
obtained with the little-finger count, or 
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by pushing over cards and pulling them 
back, or with both hands. Ideally the 
break should be secured before the 
Aces are picked up. In this case, the left 
hand assists the right in picking up the 
tabled Aces. 


. The addition of the cards can be made 


even more convincing by introducing 
time misdirection. For this purpose, it 
is recommended that you first perform 
an effect that leaves the Aces face up 
on the table. During the natural relax- 
ation of attention after the initial effect, 
gather the Aces and add the indifferent 
cards as described, but set the eight- 
card packet face up on the table, off to 
one side, as you make some introduc- 
tory comments about the upcoming 
effect. Fan the rest of the deck as you 
say, “A miracle with fifty-two playing 
cards.” Hesitate amoment as you look 
at the fan, spreading a few cards with 
your right thumb, as if to make sure 
none of the cards are sticking together. 
“Just a moment. A few cards are 
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missing.” Look at the table and seem fifty-two.” Pick them up, along with the 
to discover the Aces there. “Excuse cards hidden beneath them, and begin 


me—forty-eight cards, and four make the presentation of the next effect. 


The Talazac Switch 


This switch is a gem in all respects. The concept dates back to a nineteenth century top- 
change technique by French professional Jean-Jacques-Maurice Talazac.® The handling 
I'll teach features several refinements that improve the deceptiveness of the sleight. 





In the following sequence, the four Aces will be displayed and indetectably switched (one 
hopes) for four indifferent cards on top of the deck. To all appearances, you simply use 
your left hand, which holds the deck, to help square the Aces before placing them on the 
table or handing them to a spectator. 


With the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, form a left little-finger break 
below the top four cards. With your right 
hand, pick up the Aces, turn them face up 
and, with the help of your left hand, spread 
them on top of the deck. Count the Aces as 
you display them, focusing your gaze on 
your hands. Now turn the fan face down by 
flipping the Aces sidewise to the left, and 
use your left thumb to stop their fall. 





Bring your right hand over the Aces, assum- 
ing end-grip position, with the intention of 
squaring the cards. At this point, raise your 
gaze to the spectators as you make a rel- 
evant remark. Then push the Ace packet 
outward until your left thumb contacts its 
inner left corner. To the spectators, who 
should at best give this action their divided 
attention, you are simply squaring the sides 
of the Ace packet with your left thumb and 
middle finger. Pay close attention at this 
point to the exact positions of the right 
thumb and middle finger. 
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After a brief pause (no longer than half a 
second), reverse the squaring motion and 
bring the Aces back over the deck. Simulta- 
neously move your left little finger a bit to 
the right, causing the cards above the break 
to slide about a quarter of an inch over the 
right side of the deck. With your right thumb 
and middle finger, grasp this projecting 
packet at its inner and outer right corners. 
Simultaneously set your left thumb on the 
Aces, along the left side. 





Keep your right hand stationary as your left 
hand moves the deck with the Ace packet 
(which immediately joins the deck) to the 
left. Use your left thumb to clamp the Aces 
onto the deck. 





As part of the left hand’s movement, rotate 
it palm rightward, bringing the deck into a 
vertical plane. As soon as the indifferent 
cards clear the deck, square them by tap- 
ping their left edges several times against 
the top of the deck. 


D 
4 
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Check Points 


1. Let me emphasize once again thatyou 2. During the entire procedure the dis- 
look at the audience during the switch played Aces are never placed directly 
and make a remark like “Let's make it onto the deck, but always appear to be 


particularly difficult this time. Place projecting beyond the outer end or 
your hand on the Aces.” Let the over the side. This makes the handling 
switched packet fall onto the table in more natural and, consequently, more 
front of the spectator. deceptive. 
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The Gamblers’ Packet Switch 


There is a general belief that this packet switch came from the gaming table, although Jack 
Merlin described a very similar one, claiming originality, in ... And a Pack of Cards. This 
switch is usually employed in a game or gambling demonstration. I will explain the proce- 
dure as it would be applied to a poker demonstration in a magic performance. The goal is 
for the dealer to exchange his own card hand for a prearranged one. The switch takes place 
immediately after the last card has been dealt, which is a good moment, as all the players 
are concentrating on arranging and studying their own cards. This switch is well suited 
for a poker demonstration and is, at least from a mechanical viewpoint, very easy. 


The prearranged hand (for example, a royal 
flush) is on the bottom of the deck, which 
you hold in left-hand dealing position, with 
a left little-finger break separating the pre- 
arranged packet from the deck above. The 
royal flush can be bridged (Volume 3, page 
562), allowing you to obtain the break 
quickly and easily. 


Begin to deal the cards for a round of draw 
poker with five players, including the dealer. 
As the deal progresses clockwise around the 
table, each player is eventually dealt five 
face-down cards. As soon as you have dealt 
yourself your fifth and final card, pick up the 
remainder of the deck above the break in 
right-hand end grip and set it directly onto 
your tabled packet of dealt cards. The royal 
flush stays in left-hand dealing position. 
Keep your gaze focused on the audience— 
in a poker demonstration, at this point you 
would say something interesting. 


Without hesitating, use your right hand to 
push the deck and the switched-out cards 
below it toward the center of the table or to 
the right side. Simultaneously turn your gaze 
toward the cards in your left hand, which 
you flip so that they are facing you. You can 
do this by placing your left thumb under the 
cards, flipping them face up vertically, then 
fan them slightly to the right. Immediately 
bring your right hand back to help fan and 
hold the cards. Study them, as would be 
proper, even though you already know what 
they are. 
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Check Points 


1. The cards you deal to yourself needn't 


be dealt in a perfectly squared packet, 
although it helps. 


. Setting down and pushing aside the 
deck takes place beat for beat with 
exactly the same rhythm as dealing 
the cards, neither slower nor faster. 
This renders the illogical handling 


invisible within the context of the deal- 
ing actions. This switch technique 
provides a perfect example of the gaps 
in our ability to perceive and process 
information. Because the initial and 
final images are correct, and because 
there is no break in the rhythm to catch 
our attention, the moment of the switch 
passes unperceived. 





The Jinx Change 


As with most of the switches described here, this one depends on a context that can only 
be created in the course of a performance. As you will see, the exchange is in essence the 
gamblers’ switch, just described. The Jinx change gets its name from the journal in which 
it first appeared, in a trick by the editor of The Jinx, Ted Annemann, who seems to have 
derived it from a previous similar switch.” The handling about to be taught is actually the 
inverse of Annemann’s, yet is essentially the same concept. It also differs in one other point 
from its predecessors in that the deck and switched packets are managed entirely in the 
hands. 


We have already encountered the Jinx change in Volume 1, in the trick “Metamorphosis” 
(page 239), and again on page 459 of Volume 2. Other applications are possible. For exam- 
ple, this switch, like the previous one, can be performed in the context of a gambling 
demonstration. However, to illustrate its versatility, I'll teach it here in a different context. 


Four cards are face down on the table. Hold the rest of the deck face down in left-hand 
dealing position. Three Aces are on top of the deck and will be switched for three of the 
indifferent cards on the table. Obtain a left little-finger break under the three Aces. 


Ask a spectator to choose one of the four 
tabled cards. As this is being done, transfer 
the deck to right-hand end grip, your right 
thumb taking over the break. With your left 
hand, pick up the three cards not chosen 
and hold them in open dealing position. 
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“Let's take a look at the card you chose.” As 
you say this, look at the spectator and ges- 
ture toward the tabled selection with your 
right hand. To accomplish this, place the 
right hand’s cards onto the three cards in 
your left hand. The illustration shows this 
moment just prior to its completion. This is 
apparently merely an in-transit handling and 
must be carried out in that spirit. 


With your right hand, take only the three 
Aces above the break and move toward the 
tabled card. During this, slide your right 
thumb across the backs of the Aces, slightly 
fanning them. Then use the three-card fan 
like ashovel to scoop under the tabled card 
and flip it sidewise and face up on the table. 
The switch is accomplished. 


The Pendulum Switch 


In this switch we apply another sort of physical dynamic to the principle employed in the 
gamblers’ switch and Jinx change. This variant is well suited for a poker demonstration, 
although it’s hardly restricted to that. Top-flight magicians like Juan Tamariz and Larry 


Jennings have used it often and expertly. 


The timing of the switch assumed below is ideally suited to “Call Your Hand” on page 944. 
In fact, it allows you to eliminate the bottom deal from that trick, which is not a trivial 


consideration.*® 


The pendulum of the title refers to a swinging motion, which is actually a barely visible 
shifting of weight from one part of your buttocks to another. This notwithstanding, the 
technique is suitable for standing performance as well. 
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On the bottom of the deck are the five cards 
that are to be exchanged for the hand you 
are dealt. You can hold a left little-finger 
break above these cards from the start. 
However, a more refined practice is to 
bridge the cards. In the case under consid- 
eration, I recommend the five face-down 
cards be given a concave bridge at their 
inner ends. This bridge is only perceptible 
at the inner end of the deck, as the outer end 
remains unbent. 


Retain the bridged packet on the bottom of 
the deck during a preliminary false shuffle 
(see Volume 1, page 109). Then hold the 
deck face down in left-hand dealing posi- 
tion. Just before you begin to deal, use your 
right thumb to form a break above the 
bridged cards, then let your left little finger 
take it over. 


Deal five hands of five cards each, as in a 
poker game. Once the cards are dealt, pick 
up your five cards in right-hand end grip and 
use them to gesture toward a spectator on 
your right, shifting your entire body slightly 
in that direction. 


Now shift your gaze to someone on your left, 
whom you begin to address. It is natural, as 
you do this, for your body to swing back, 
shifting your weight to the left. This subtle 
action brings your right hand back to the 
center of your body, allowing you to deposit 
its five cards onto the deck as you grasp it 
in right-hand end grip while keeping your 
left hand stationary. Now move that hand in 
a gesture to your left, taking with it the five 
cards below the break. Meanwhile, keep the 
deck stationary in right-hand end grip. Then 
set the deck on the table and spread the 
switched cards between your hands, faces 
toward you. Your body is centered and bal- 
anced again. 
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Olrams Jinx Switch 


This is one final variation on the previous switching principle. Edward Marlo came up with 
this handling,” and its merits are too great for me to withhold it from you. It is the easiest 
switch in this chapter, in terms of both technique and timing. 


I will describe the sequence using the entire deck, but this switch is particularly decep- 
tive when executed with a small packet, such as in a routine with the four Aces and twelve 
indifferent cards. 





Have the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, while holding a left little-finger 
break above the bottom four cards. Display 
the four Aces in a face-up fan in your right 
hand, focusing your gaze on them. 


Shift your gaze to the spectators. “In this 
case, the order of the Aces is irrelevant.” As 
you say this, flip the Aces sidewise and face 
down onto the deck. Immediately grasp the 
deck in right-hand end grip and set it straight 
down onto the table, retaining the cards 
below the break in left-hand dealing posi- 
tion. With your left thumb spread the left 
hand’s cards slightly. Then use both hands 
to mix the four face-down cards before plac- 
ing them on the table: “PU even mix them 
some more, so that no one will know which 
Ace is where.” 


Check Points 


. It may be hard to imagine how this 
switch can be deceptive. Neverthe- 
less, after many years experience with 


it, I can assure you, even experts can 
be deceived by it when it is executed 
smoothly and unhesitatingly, within 
the context of a meaningful frame- 
work. 
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2. The three phases of this technique are: 
Display the Aces and flip them over— 
set down the deck—mix and set down 
the switched cards. The phases flow 
together as if they were a single action. 

3. To provide additional misdirection, ask 
someone to hold out a hand, on which 
you set the deck. 
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The Turnover Palm Switch 


This technique again comes from Edward Marlo’s arsenal of sleights,* and is reflective of 
the best of his thinking and style of handling. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, with a left little-finger break 
under the top four cards. With your right 


hand, pick up the four Aces from the table SALE 
and spread them face up above the deck SSN 
with the help of your left hand. These open- ELN 


ing actions are exactly like those of Olram’s 
Jinx switch, just taught. Flip the Aces side- 
wise and face down, catching them on the 
pad of your left thumb at an angle above the 
deck. 


Grip the Aces in right-hand end grip to 
square them over the deck. But in contrast 
with Olram’s Jinx switch, you completely 
cover the Ace packet with your right hand. 
Slide the Aces outward, squaring the left 
side with your left thumb and the right side 
with your left middle finger. Your left little 
finger continues to retain the break under 
the top four cards of the deck, while your 
other left fingers hold it securely. 
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With your right hand, slide the Aces inward 
to complete the squaring action. As you do 
so, release the grip of your right thumb on 
the inner end of the Ace packet, allowing the 
thumb to fall onto the inner end of the cards 
above the break. Because your left thumb 
and middle finger maintain their grip on the 
sides of the Ace packet, it automatically piv- 
ots into the right palm, the axis of rotation 
being its outer end. 


With no visible finger motion your right 
hand has succeeded in changing grips and 
now automatically holds the cards above 
the break in end grip. Place this packet onto 
the table, hand it to a spectator or continue 
in accordance with the dictates of the trick. 
Note that the outer phalanx of your right 
index finger should be curled in, as in most 
palming. 


Check Points 


1. Although I have already stressed this 


point several times, in my opinion, it 
can’t be repeated too often, as so few 
people pay attention to it: First, imag- 
ine what the spectators should see. 
Execute this a hundred times in front 


of a mirror without any sleights; then 
strive to conform to this image, which 
you mentally retain, when executing 
the sleight. Begin at an artificially slow 
tempo, then bring things up to normal 
speed when you understand every- 
thing perfectly. 





2. Here are a few tips on the dynamics of 
your gaze: Look at the Aces as you dis- 
play them, then shift your gaze to the 
audience as you make some remark, 
square the cards, then switch them. 
Finally, return your gaze to cards. 

3. Ifthe Aces are initially uneven, you can 
tap their sides against the top of the 
deck just before you flip them over, or 
simply carry out the squaring action 
twice before the switch. 

4, What do you do with the palmed cards 
after you set down the switched-in 
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packet? You could go to your pocket there; or you could simply bring your 
to remove something, leaving the right hand back to the deck and replace 


cards behind; or let your right hand the cards while squaring or riffling the 
fall into your lap and deposit the cards deck (Volume 2, page 285). 





The Steamboat Switch 


The underlying concept of this switch—that of secretly adding a second packet onto the 
first, then getting rid of the bottom packet—dates back at least to Hofzinser and the 1800s.” 
The Steamboat switch is a refined handling of this idea. Steamboat refers to a brand of 
cards with a busy back design and no white border. Bee is another brand having these 
properties. You'll read about the advantages of such cards in Chapter 46 on false dealing. 
The necessity of such a back pattern for this switch will soon become clear. 


With the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, hold a left little-finger break 
above the bottom five cards. Deal out five 
hands of five cards each, as in a normal 
round of poker with five players. Your own 
cards should be dealt in an overlapping row 
from left to right. Don’t do this too precisely; 
you don’t want to call attention to it. In an 
in-transit action, transfer the deck to right- 
hand end grip, freeing your left hand to 
make a gesture. In transferring the cards, jog 
those below the break about half an inch to 
the right of the deck in preparation for the 
switch. The illustration shows a view from 
the front, with the right hand tipped up to 
expose the jogged cards. 


Hold the deck directly over the tabled 
spread of cards. With your left hand, grip the 
deck at its left side, with the intention of set- 
ting it on the table. Simultaneously execute 
the transfer move (Volume 3, page 516), 
lowering your right hand with the right- 
jogged bottom cards onto the center of the 
tabled spread. This is rendered absolutely 
invisible, due to the busy and repetitive back 
design of the cards. 
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With your right hand, pick up the ten tabled 
cards, maintaining their overlapped configu- 
ration. As you do this, set the deck in your 
left hand onto the table in approximately the 
same spot just occupied by the tabled cards. 
With the help of your left hand, square the 
ten-card packet and obtain a left little-finger 
break between the two sets of five cards. 
Immediately rightjog the bottom five cards 
for another transfer move as you complete 
the apparent squaring of the packet. Next, 
with your left hand, grasp the upper packet 
at its left side, but this time with your thumb 
underneath and fingers above. Look at the 
audience as your right hand deposits the 
bottom packet directly onto the tabled deck. 


Without the slightest hesitation, push the 
deck off to the right. Simultaneously, use 
your left thumb to fan the left hand’s cards, 
and take the cards into both hands, which 
you rest on the table. Pushing aside the deck 
is motivated by the need to clear space on 
the table for your hands. To make the justifi- 
cation even more obvious, you could spread 
the cards in your hands face up on the table. 
This is an excellent pretext in the context of 
a gambling demonstration. 


Check Points 


1. As with most switches of this type, 
rhythm is critical. Each action follows 
the preceding one smoothly and with- 
out haste. And therein lies the diffi- 
culty of such switches. When merely 
reading the text, this switch may seem 
very demanding; but if you go through 
it with cards in hand, you'll note how 
wonderfully logical, natural and justi- 
fied the external actions appear. 


. There are several ways the cards origi- 
nally dealt can be secretly added back 
to the deck. Juan Tamariz, who first 
showed me this switch, prefers to set 
the deck down a bit to the left, then 
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push it further aside with his right hand 
still holding the two packets in end 
grip, adding the original cards under 
the thumb’s break onto the deck during 
this action. The right hand’s cards con- 
tact the deck only fleetingly. Thus, Juan 
uses the transfer move only once, for 
the initial addition of the cards to be 
switched in. 

. Juan Tamariz has found a way to use 
this switch with white-bordered cards. 
Deal the first four cards of your hand 
in an overlapping row to the right as 
before. But deal the fifth card onto the 
center of the row. You can now add 
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four cards (rather than five) as taught. visual tip-off. Then simply unload the 


The final card dealt permits you to add bottom four cards onto the deck as 
the cards to the row without a glaring described. 





The Count Switch 


This was a favorite method of the extraordinary Fred Kaps. His friend and pupil, Arturo de 
Ascanio used it with outstanding skill in several of his tricks and showed it to me. It is a 
refined handling of a little-known sequence by the twentieth century's premier professor 
of card magic, Dai Vernon.” 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position. With your right hand, display the four Aces 
face up in a fan on top of the deck, with the Ace of Spades lowermost. Then flip the Aces 
sidewise and face down on top. As you flip them over, with your right thumb slightly injog 
the Ace at the face of the fan. Next form a right thumb break under the injogged Ace as 
you square the cards, and transfer the break to your left little finger. 

Gesture with your right hand to indicate 
“four” and look at the audience to direct 
attention from the deck. “Four Aces.” Lower 
your right hand to the deck, keeping your 
gaze on the audience, and do a four-card 
push-off; that is, set your left thumb along 
the left upper edge of the deck and push the 
four cards above the break to the right as a 
block. (See the Check Points for more infor- 
mation on the block push-off.) At the same 
time, lower your right hand to the deck and 
receive the four-card block into right-hand 
dealing position. This grip masks the thick- 
ness of the cards, which you grip at their 
outer right corner between your right thumb 
and the inner phalanx of your index finger. 





With your left thumb, immediately push over three more cards, one at a time, onto the right 
hand’s block, while your right thumb outjogs each of these cards to form an overlapping 
outward spread. Then smoothly set the right hand’s packet onto the deck, with the Ace 
block aligned with the pack. This should be done as an in-transit action, outwardly moti- 
vated by the freeing of your right hand to gesture toward the projecting cards as you say, 
“Three little Aces...” 
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With your right hand, grasp the three pro- 
jecting cards and set them onto the table. 
With the same hand, turn the top card of the 
deck face up, saying, “. . . and one large Ace.” 
Let the Ace of Spades fall onto the table. The 
other three Aces have thus been switched 
for three indifferent cards. 


Check Points 


1. This is without a doubt one of the most 


direct, natural and practical methods 
for switching one packet for another. 
It is one of my favorites. 


2. The motion of the packet as it’s pushed 


over by the left thumb covers an inevi- 
table slight misalignment of the four- 
card block. Since the latter is then 
taken into right-hand dealing position, 
it can be immediately squared. Without 
a pause, deal the next card onto the 
block, projecting over its outer end 
and masking its thickness. These are 
three factors that effectively conceal 
the handling of four cards as one. Also 
remember that attention is divided as 
you push over the cards, since you con- 
tinue to look at the audience. 

. There are several ways to handle the 
four-card push-off. Here are two good 
approaches. In the first, slightly curl in 
the outer phalanx of your left thumb, 





so that you can contact the upper left 
edge of the Ace packet between the 
pad and the tip of the thumb. Move 
your thumb to the right, pushing over 
the top four cards as one, a task made 
easier by the fact that you hold a left 
little-finger break beneath them. The 
second block push-off approach is one 
by Edward Marlo. Curl the outer pha- 
langes of your left middle and ring 
fingers over the upper right edge of the 
deck and under the Ace packet. Place 
your left thumb on top of the packet 
between these two fingers, exerting a 
pinch grip on the four cards caught 
between. By moving the thumb and fin- 
gers as a unit to the right, the cards will 
be pushed over in a squared block. 

4, An outstanding application of the count 
switch is displayed in the very commer- 
cial effect “Flash Transposition”, which 
I will now teach you. 
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TRICKS WITH PACKET SWITCHES 
Flash Ti ransposition 


To give you an idea of the power of this trick, my friend José Carroll performed a master- 
ful version of it in his FISM act to win first prize in The Hague in 1988. This stunning effect 
is a variant handling of an Edward Marlo trick” to which I've applied Vernon’s count switch. 


Effect 


Four Aces are displayed and set face down on the table. Three indifferent cards are placed 
on the Ace of Spades. Although the three indifferent cards are seen to the last moment, 
they visibly and instantaneously transform into the other three Aces, leaving three indif- 
ferent cards in their places on the table. 





Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces are face up on the table at the conclusion of a preceding trick. With your 
right hand, pick up the Ace of Spades and use it to scoop up the other three Aces. While 
holding the deck face down in left-hand dealing position, display the four face-up Aces and 
execute the count switch as described above, but with these minor changes: As you push 
off the last card of the “four-card” spread, continue to move your left thumb rightward, 
slightly pushing over the next card on the deck, so that the left little finger can form a break 
under it. Replace the right hand’s spread onto the deck and remove the top three spread 
cards. When you perform these actions, don’t forget that they must be justified to seem 
normal. Rhythm, script and in-transit actions are very important in making such proce- 
dures effective. Think about these things carefully. 


As you place the three cards on the table, 
casually reverse the direction of the spread 
by sliding the top cards toward you. Then 
turn over the top card of the deck, the Ace 
of Spades, and slip it face up under the for- 
ward end of the three-card column on the 
table. The other three Aces lie secretly on 
top of the deck in your left hand and you 
hold a break under the top four cards. 





“In addition, I'll need three indifferent cards.” Lift your right hand and indicate “three” 
with your fingers, shifting attention from the deck. Keep your gaze on the spectators as 
you lower your right hand. Using the same push-off technique taught in the count switch, 
take the top four cards as one into right-hand dealing position. Now lower your gaze to 
the deck as you deal two more cards, staggered outward, onto the right hand’s block. Set 
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the deck aside, face up, as it’s no longer needed, and use both hands to square the cards 
you've just counted. 


‘TU place the Ace of Spades on these three 
cards.” Suiting actions to words, with your 
left thumb, push the top two cards into your 
right hand without reversing their order. 
Immediately place them beneath the left 
hand’s four-card block and flip all the cards 
face up in your left hand. Because the qua- 
druple card is held as shown in the illustra- 
tion, its thickness will not be noticed as long 
as the cards are in motion. With your right 
hand, pick up the Ace of Spades and place 
it face up onto the left hand’s face-up packet. 


Display the Ace of Spades and the three 
indifferent cards beneath it, using Ascanio’s 
open display technique (Volume 3, page 
599), then square them again as you explain, 
“The Ace of Spades will now disappear in 
aflash—with the speed of lightning—and 
rejoin the other three Aces on the table. The 
other three cards help to cover this.” 





This promise not only creates a false expectation regarding the effect, it also emphasizes 
the position of the other three Aces on the table. You never name the three indifferent cards, 
as you don’t want their identities remembered, although it’s not disastrous should some 
of the spectators do so. 


Using your right hand, briefly cover the Ace 
of Spades on the face of the packet you hold. 
Nothing happens. Repeat this twice, follow- 
ing each attempt with an open display to 
emphasize that you have only the Ace of 
Spades and three indifferent cards. Square 
the cards again and make a brief magical 
gesture over the packet. Then execute a 
triple buckle (Volume 1, page 212). 





Having buckled the lower three Aces away from the four-card upper block, pinch the inner 
right corner of the block between your right thumb and index finger, and immediately carry 
the block to the right as you simultaneously use your left thumb to spread the remaining 
three Aces, shown in the next illustration. This results in an almost instantaneous trans- 
formation of the three indifferent cards into the other Aces: the exact opposite of what 
the spectators expected to happen! 
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Hold the position shown in the illustration 
for two seconds, to allow the surprising 
visual effect to sink in. Then close the 
spread of Aces back into your left hand, 
catching a left little-finger break above the 
lower three Aces, and reverse count the 
cards into your right hand, beginning with 
ablock push-off of the four cards above the 
break. This covers the four-card block with 
the other three Aces. 





In an in-transit action, return the packet to left-hand dealing position and square it. Imme- 
diately use your now free right hand to turn up the three tabled cards. “And, of course, 
here we have only three other cards.” This is a true statement. You do not say they are the 
same three indifferent cards shown earlier—just in case someone noted their identities. 


The trick is over. The indifferent cards under the Aces can now be discarded by placing 
the face-up Ace packet onto the face-up indifferent cards and setting the combined packet 
onto the deck, which you've thought earlier to set aside face up. If you need the Aces for 
the next trick, you can remove them from the face of the deck and everything looks as it 
should. I prefer to use Vernon’s transfer palm to ditch the indifferent cards onto the deck. 
It’s very easy, since you can do a triple buckle and secure a left little-finger break under 
the Aces as your right hand picks up the tabled indifferent cards and lays them onto the 
face of the left hand’s packet. During the moment of relaxed attention that comes after 
the climax of the trick, use your left hand to pick up the deck (which in this case you've 
set aside face down), secretly adding the three hidden indifferent cards to it via the trans- 
fer palm (Volume 3, page 710). This leaves you clean, with only three indifferent cards and 
the four Aces on the table. 


Final Note 


Because this trick is quick and concise, at the Summit” (Volume 3, page 773). 
it is an ideal opening to a longer, more Notonly do the effects compliment each 
complex four-Ace sequence. You will other, but the final condition reached in 


find sufficient candidates inthis volume, the first prepares for the second: Three 
such as the two Collectors tricks on indifferent cards are left secretly in the 
pages 990 and 1002. “Flash Transposi- Ace packet, setting up the subsequent 
tion” is also an ideal lead-in to “Picnick exchange via the Braue addition. 





Day Trippers 


This is a short version of the classic Follow the Leader effect, conceived in the early twen- 
tieth century in Germany by Dr. Reinhard Rohnstein® and later popularized in the United 
States by Dai Vernon.“ The starting point is precisely that described in the Veeser concept. 
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Effect 


Four Queens and four Aces are set into two separate packets on the table. No matter how 
many cards are exchanged between packets, the remaining cards always follow their 
leader, so that cards of the same value always lie together. 


Construction, Management and Script 


You open by displaying the Queens and Aces as you execute the Veeser concept as taught 
on page 839. As you finish this sequence your left hand will hold a packet consisting of 
three Aces covered by a Queen, thought by the spectators to be four Queens; and your 
right hand has the converse, thought by the spectators to be four Aces. 


Next turn the left hand’s cards face down, 
spread them slightly and deposit them on 
the table. Still using only your left hand, pull 
out the bottom card and set it face up on the 
table in front of the three spread cards. 
Repeat this process with the right hand’s 
packet, using only that hand to set the bot- 
tom card face up in front of its three face- 
down companions, all to the right of the left 
hand's cards (see the illustration). You iden- 
tify the two face-up cards as the “leaders”. 





Exchange the two face-up leader cards, then show that the cards behind them have fol- 
lowed suit by turning up the top card of each packet and setting it face up on the 
corresponding leader card. It is implicitly assumed that the other cards in each pile have 
likewise followed suit. 


Now comes a bold convincer. Working simultaneously with both hands, take the top card 
of each face-down pile and set them face down on the corresponding leader piles. Exchange 
these three-card piles, then turn the face-down card of each face up—the card has followed 
its leader. 


Finally, exchange the last two face-down cards and turn them face up, showing that they 
too have followed the lead of the cards in front of them. 


If you perform this trick with an increasing tempo and make a magical gesture to empha- 
size each invisible transposition, it becomes completely deceptive. It can also serve as a 
good introduction to another trick of this kind. 
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Three-way Excursion 


This routine—my variant handling of Irv Weiner’s marvelous “Triple Transposition” “— 
has so many effects it can be performed on its own, or can serve as the conclusion of a 
four-Ace effect. We’ll assume the four Aces and four Kings have already been produced 
or removed from the deck and are face up on the table. Here is one possible way to achieve 
this: Perform “Aces Off the Cuff” (Volume 2, page 265) to produce the Aces, then produce 
the Kings with “Dad Stevens, King of the Cheaters” (Volume 3, page 657). In this case, the 
relevant cards can be on top of the deck at the outset. 


Effect 


The four Aces and four Kings change places with no apparent logical explanation. The 
effect is repeated with a chosen card, for example, a Four, and three other indifferent cards. 
These change places with the Kings. Finally, the indifferent cards transform into the other 
three Fours. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Secretly set the four Fours on top of the deck in any order. Then either produce the Aces 
and Kings as suggested above, or simply remove them from the deck and arrange them in 
two face-up groups on the table. 


With your right hand, pick up the King of Spades and use it to scoop up the other three 
Kings. Then use these four cards to scoop up the Ace of Spades, followed by the other three 
Aces. The order of the eight cards, from the face, is Ace-—Ace—Ace—Ace of Spades—King-— 
King—King—King of Spades. In principle, the order of the cards is not critical, but I feel this 
setup lends clarity to the subsequent action. As you gather the cards, secure a left little- 
finger break under the top three cards of the face-down deck, which you hold in left-hand 
dealing position. This can be achieved with a little-finger count (Volume 1, page 201) or 
by pushing over the three cards. 


Spread the Aces and Kings face up between 
your hands by resting the left end of the 
spread on the outer right corner of the deck. 
“This trick uses just the four Aces and the 
four Kings.” With your right hand, square 
the eight cards at your left fingertips, 
secretly adding the three cards above the 
break to the face-up packet (Volume 1, page 
203). As you do this, look at the audience. 
In an in-transit action, place the eleven-card 
packet on the table and spread the rest of 
the deck. “That leaves forty-four other 
cards. Fifty-two minus eight—yes, that’s 
right.” This implicitly reinforces the idea 
that there are eight cards on the table. 
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Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position as your right hand picks up the tabled 
cards in covered end-grip. Execute the Braue addition (Volume 1, page 204), using your 
left thumb to pull the first Ace to the left, then using the packet to flip it sidewise and face 
down onto the deck as you name the Ace. Repeat this with each of the cards, emphasiz- 
ing the Ace of Spades when you reach it. Stop when you reach the King of Spades, under 
which lie the three previously stolen face-down Fours, the covered end-grip masking their 
thickness. Immediately set these cards as one onto the deck and deal the face-up King of 
Spades to your left on the table. 


Next deal the top three cards of the deck 
face down onto the King in a overlapping 
column. These are apparently the other 
three Kings, for which the King of Spades 
serves as a marker. 


Deal the next three cards face down in a 
second overlapping column to the right of 
the first. Then turn the next card, the Ace of 
Spades, face up and slip it partially under the 
front end of the column believed to be the 
other Aces. 





The display and dealing of the cards must be synchronized to your words. As you do so, 
you should also think about the underlying timing. That is, as you display the leader King 
and Ace, do so smoothly, slowly and clearly, on full beats; and make the dealing of the face- 
down cards an in-transit action from a dramatic point of view, accelerating the pace without 
losing smoothness and clarity. The general point here is to identify the important actions 
and perform them slowly and clearly, while speeding up the less interesting actions that 
are merely necessary. Doing this not only emphasizes the elements important to the pre- 
sentation, it also creates a varied and interesting rhythm in your performance. 


“The King of Spades and Ace of Spades will now change places without my touching 
them.” Look expectantly at the audience as you give the deck a brief overhand shuffle as 
follows: Draw off about a third of the deck in the first shuffle action, injog the next card 
slightly, then shuffle off the rest of the deck. Set these cards face down in front of you on 
the table; you won't need them for the moment, but they are set for an upcoming riffle force. 
Fulfill your promise by asking a spectator on your left to pick up the King of Spades and 
one on your right to pick up the Ace of Spades. Then have them trade the positions of their 
two cards. 


Everyone will think you have simply led them through a rather silly joke. “Well, you’re right, 
anyone could do that. Let me show it to you again.” Cross your hands, keeping them about 
eight inches above their respective packets, then slowly move your hands apart, making 
a motion like a moving wave of water, until your right hand is above the right packet and 
your left hand is above the left packet. 
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“The Aces and Kings have magically 
changed places. The Kings are now with 
the King of Spades.” Turn the three face- 
down cards with the King of Spades face up 
to reveal the other three Kings. 


Before the spectators have time to ask about 
the Aces, you continue at an accelerated 
pace: “It’s much crazier with the Aces. Say 
stop anywhere you like.” Pick up the deck, 
forming a left little-finger break under the 
injogged card as you square it. Then use a 
riffle force Volume 1, page 224) or dribble 
force (page 804) to reach the break as the 
spectator calls stop. With your right hand, 
lift all the cards above the break and, with 
your left, deal the top three cards of its por- 
tion into a face-down column behind the 
eight cards already on the table. “Good. PU 
put these three cards here on the table— 
and add the next one to them.” Use the right 
hand’s packet to flip the top card of the left 
hand’s packet face up. It is a Four. Then let 
it fall face up onto the three cards just dealt 
to the table. 
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“This is really crazy. Check it out.” Openly 
switch the Ace of Spades and the face-up 
Four, then repeat the wave-like gesture 
described above and show that the other 
three Aces have joined the Ace of Spades. 
This is the second effect. 


Stop the applause and continue with a cre- 
scendo: “And this works with all the cards 
in the deck.” Repeat your magical gesture 
above the deck and the pile of Fours, then 
show that the other Fours have gathered 
under the face-up Four. The end! 





Final Note 
This trick provides a wonderful lessonin sets up the next effect. The tempo of the 


timing and the distribution of cards for performance is accelerated from begin- 
display. Note how the distribution ofthe ning to end, so that each effect supports 
columns and the individual cards visually and strengthens the next. 
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CHAPTER 42 





THE DECK SWITCH 





Switching a deck makes real miracles possible. One can perform tricks requir- 
ing a completely stacked deck, as well as those requiring all manner of 
gimmicked decks and trick cards. It opens the gates to a veritable paradise 
of possibilities. 


Not surprisingly, these techniques have their origins at the gaming tables. 
Although it is relatively difficult to switch an entire deck unnoticed during 
card play, the motivation to do so is extremely high, as it is the only tool that 
assures the cheat of winning with absolute certainty—a certainty even 
marked cards can’t give. This advantage is due to the fact that the cheat can 
not only give himself or an ally the winning hand, but he can give the other 
players strong hands as well. 


There are only a few convincing, purely direct switching methods for the 
gambler, as the strict protocol of the gaming table imposes severe constraints 
that must be obeyed. This is why, even in this context, the aid of an ally and 
specially choreographed, roundabout strategies are employed to switch 
decks. In this regard, conjurers have many more possibilities at their disposal, 
as they can define the presentational context themselves, drawing the spec- 
tators into a structured, theatrical setting. In this sense, the switches to be 
described here fall into two categories: direct switches and those executed 
within the context of a trick presentation. 
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The Direct Deck Switch 


Purely direct deck switches, strictly speaking, have no external presentational reality. The 
deck is at most simply squared once or cut at the moment the switch is made. This is pre- 
cisely why it is so difficult to find deceptive techniques in this category. In actual practice, 
gimmicks are often employed, which fall outside our present focus. 


Every direct switch can be divided into four basic phases. First is placement. This is a 
problem of infrastructure and deals with the question, Where can the deck to be switched 
in be kept in order to bring it to the switch location as quickly as possible? 


Second is preparation. This is a problem of logistics and answers the question, Under what 
cover and by what path will the deck to be switched in be brought to the switch location? 


Third is the switch itself. This is the purely technical solution, which, like the other phases, 
must be disguised with masking and presentational principles. This is the aspect that most 
of the technical literature has addressed. 


Fourth is the clean up, in which the switched-out deck is brought to a temporary or per- 
manent place of refuge. Knowledge and understanding of these phases, along with their 
implementation, are critical to the execution of an unsuspected switch. The same consid- 
erations hold fundamentally for the deck switches during the performance of a trick, except 
that, in those cases, the individual problems are automatically integrated and solved by 
the structure of the effect. 


The Gamblers’ Deck Switch 


Although there are numerous methods based on a principle similar to that I'm about to 
describe, for the card magician I consider this the most rapid and practical of the purely 
direct deck switches. A particular advantage lies in the fact that the deck to be switched 
in can be brought quickly to the location of the switch without requiring a special infra- 
structure or gimmicks. 


The deck to be switched in is initially in your left-side jacket pocket, uncased but squared, 
with the backs of the cards toward your body. A pen is in your inner left pocket. To simu- 
late a meaningful context, let’s assume a spectator has just removed a card from the deck 
in play. The remainder of that deck lies squared face down in front of you on the table, its 
outer end pointing toward two o'clock. 
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Ask the spectator to sign the card, and reach 
with both hands into your outer pockets. 
Grasp the deck in left-hand dealing position, 
but pretend to find nothing and move your 
right hand from its side pocket to your inner 
left pocket. There you find the pen, which 
you bring out and hand to the spectator. As 
soon as the pen becomes the main point of 
interest, calmly remove your left hand from 
its pocket and bring it to the edge of the 
table, where you hook your left thumb over 
the ledge. Let the rest of the hand, with the 
deck, hang below the tabletop. 


The spectator is occupied with signing the 
card, and the others focus their attention on 
him. In this instant of diminished attention 
the switch is executed. Grasp the deck on 
the table in covered right-hand end grip and 
slide it over the edge of the table, immed- 
iately to the right of your left thumb. It 
should look as if your right hand slides the 
deck into your left hand, avery common and 
natural occurrence at the card table. Indeed, 
when a deck is on a smooth surface, this is 
the most efficient way to pickit up, although 
a lay audience will accept this action even 
when there is a padded surface. 


In fact, the deck falls straight down into your 
lap. The external appearance of your right 
hand should remain unchanged. For a frac- 
tion of asecond it will look as if you hold an 
invisible deck. To assure that the deck being 
switched out falls unhindered straight down 
into your lap, rotate your left hand slightly, 
bringing its deck somewhat below the table- 
top. As soon as the falling deck has passed 
the left hand’s deck, rotate that hand back 
to bring the deck being switched in to a hori- 
zontal position and pushing it into the now 
empty right hand. Your left thumb serves as 
a fulcrum for these left-hand rotations. 
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Immediately grasp the deck in your right fin- 
gers by slightly closing them. Then square 
the deck with both hands and, with your 
right hand, set it onto the table, or proceed 
according to the dictates of the trick at hand. 


The deck in your lap can be disposed of 
when you replace the pen in your pocket, or 
in this fashion: Let your left hand fall relaxed 
into your lap, where it grasps the deck, then 
insert both hands into their respective pock- 
ets as if searching for something. Then bring 
one hand out holding the desired item. 





Check Points 


1. This switch is best practiced initially 
with cased decks, which will allow 
you to experience success quickly. In 
actual performance, the switch will 
almost always be used with uncased 
decks. The technique remains virtu- 
ally the same, only greater precision is 
required. 


. It’s sometimes difficult to remove the 
deck from your jacket pocket without 
fumbling, if the jacket is cut from a 
soft material. Markus Henzi (known 
professionally as Pino Pan) offers the 
following suggestion: Sew a lead 
weight into the hem below the side 
pocket. This causes the jacket to hang 
appropriately while offering some 
assistance as you remove your hand 
from the pocket. 


The Joker Switch 


3. Sometimes you will need to do this 


switch at a table with a top edge too 
thick to allow your left hand to rotate 
out of the way as needed. In these 
cases, hook your left index finger over 
the edge rather than your thumb. 


. In our example, executing the switch 


when attention on the deckis at a mini- 
mum thoroughly covers the exchange. 
But even were spectators to watch 
your hands, if the switch is properly 
executed, they wouldn't see anything 
suspicious. It looks as if you simply slid 
the tabled deck off the edge of the table 
and into your left hand, then squared it 
with both hands. They will remember 
that the deck never left their sight. 
Keep this innocent picture constantly 
in mind and imitate it perfectly. 





Strictly speaking, this is not a direct switch, nor is it one that takes place in the context of 
aspecific trick. So it doesn’t fit neatly into either of our two categories. But since it doesn’t 
require the context of a specific trick, we will classify it as a direct switch. The switch is 
executed during a moment of relaxed attention between two tricks. It is based on an idea 
of American amateur Frank Pemper, with refinements by Edward Marlo and Jon 
Racherbaumer.*® 
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The deck to be switched in lies in its case in the left-side pocket of your jacket. (It could 
also be in a different pocket, your briefcase or elsewhere.) This deck contains no Jokers. 


Take the deck in play out of its case and remove its Jokers, setting them aside. While this 
needs no justification, you could provide one by claiming that the Jokers interfere with 
the upcoming tricks, as they have no set value. 


After you've performed a trick with this deck, replace it in its case and put the cased deck 
in the same pocket containing the deck to be switched in. Someone will almost always 
point out that you have forgotten the Jokers. If no one is big-hearted enough to do so, notice 
it yourself, remove the deck you wish to switch in from your pocket and insert the Jokers 
into the case, either in front of or behind the rest of the cards. Leave the flap of the case 
open and set the cased, switched-in deck on the table. 


Perform a few tricks without cards. Then say, “IT would like to finish by performing one 
of my favorite card illusions for you.” Look at the audience as you say this, putting both 
hands in their respective pockets as if looking for the deck. Before this search becomes 
exaggerated, notice the deck in its case on the table. Remove it from the case and again 
remove the Jokers; or you can remark that the Jokers don’t interfere with this trick. The 
association the Jokers bring to the minds of the spectators will strengthen their convic- 
tion that the same deck used before—which some of them may have shuffled several times 
themselves—is in use. 


The Deck Switch in the context of a Trick 


This section consists mostly of tricks in the course of which the deck is switched. The 
principle of these deck switches requires a consideration of routining and programming, 
regarding which see the “Construction” section in Volume 2, page 426. 


The Trojan Deck 


In the 1970s Carlhorst Meier from Nuremberg showed me the principle of this deck switch 
at one of the first German Card Workshops I attended. The switch is tied to a straightfor- 
ward but very effective and commercial effect, and the deck is practically switched under 
the spectators’ noses. A nice feature of this switch is that it can be performed even if you're 
surrounded, standing or wearing only a swimsuit. This is an excellent method for switch- 
ing in a stacked deck. 


Effect 

A spectator selects a card from a red-backed deck and re-inserts it, without knowing its 
identity, face down into the face-up deck, which is then immediately ribbon spread. The 
performer brings out a blue-backed deck and shows that he previous reversed a card, and 
that card matches the spectator’s selection. 


Props and Preparation 
You will need two red-backed decks; two card cases, one red, the other blue; and a single 
blue-backed card, say the Ten of Spades. Take one of the red decks and set it up in whatever 
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stacked order you require for a future effect. Then cut the Ten of Spades to the bottom of 
your stacked deck and dispose of that card. Next insert the blue-backed Ten of Spades 
near the center of the deck, but reversed. Place this deck into the blue card case, so that 
it will be face up when you remove it. Because of the color of the case, the spectators should 
assume it holds a blue-backed deck. This is the deck that will be secretly switched in dur- 
ing performance for the deck initially in play. Keep it in an easily accessible location, like 
your jacket pocket or briefcase. The other red-backed deck will be brought into play first 
and is unprepared. 


Construction and Management 
Perform several tricks with the unprepared 
red deck and, in the course of one of these, 
bring the Ten of Spades to the top. As you 
begin your performance, take care to posi- 
tion the red card case in Position A1 of Field 
A, as shown in the illustration. 


Field A 





Force the Ten of Spades on someone. (This is a good time to try the toss force [page 795]. 
If it doesn’t work, perform another trick and try again.) Emphasize that the spectator should 
neither look at the card, nor show it to anyone. 


Set the deck face up on the table in front of the spectator, whom you instruct to insert the 
card face down into the deck. As soon as this has been done, grasp the deck and ribbon 
spread it face up from left to right in Field B. A single, face-down card will be seen in the 
face-up deck, namely the card chosen by the spectator. 


Take the blue card case from your pocket and remove its deck face up, taking care not to 
flash the red backs. In an in-transit handling, set the blue card case in Position B1 of Field 
B and ribbon spread the deck face up from left to right in Field A. 


A face-down blue card will be seen reversed in the center of this spread. Slowly and clearly 
remove both face-down cards from their respective spreads and, after an appropriate pause 
for dramatic tension, show that they match. This is an impressive card-matching effect, 
which can, of course, be made even more effective with a proper script. The spectators 
will think the trick over at this point, creating a moment of relaxed attention. Proper tim- 
ing allows you to take advantage of this circumstance to switch the stacked deck secretly 
for the deck initially in play. 


You are still holding both cards in your hands. Drop the red-backed Ten of Spades onto 
the right end of the spread in Field A (the deck to be switched in); this completes this deck, 
since you had previously removed the Ten of Spades from it. Now use the blue-backed 
Ten of Spades to scoop up the spread in Field B from left to right (this is the deck to be 
switched out). Square this deck and turn it face down, bringing the blue back into view. 
There is no reason to assume this is not the blue deck, especially since the blue card case 
was to the immediate left of the spread. Insert this deck into the blue case, keeping the 
blue back clearly in view, so that even those farthest away can see it. Replace this deck in 
your pocket or wherever the second deck was originally carried, completing the psycho- 
logical picture, the Gestalt. 
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As you can see, each handling takes the path of least resistance and maximum comfort, 
so that no one will question your actions. The stacked deck remains behind, with the force 
card in its proper position in the stack. 


It’s wisest to delay the use of the stack by first executing one or two tricks that preserve it 
without exploiting it. 


Through the Table 
Effect 


Someone chooses and notes a card, which is then shuffled back into the deck. The per- 
former takes the deck under the table and hits it against the underside of the tabletop, upon 
which a card appears under the performer’s other hand, which is above the tabletop. This, 
of course, proves to be the chosen card, which has apparently penetrated the table! 


Technique and Management 


The deck to be switched in is in a trousers-fold holdout on your right leg. I will provide a 
quick description of this holdout now, for our current purposes, but I'll return to the sub- 
ject of the trousers-fold holdout to provide more detail in Chapter 48 (see page 964). 


Either as you move to sit down at the table, or at some later time while seated, grasp some 
of the material at the thigh of your right trousers leg and pull the cloth up about eight inches. 
Then use your fingers to fold the cloth back over your thumb. This creates a “pocket” on 
your thigh into which you can insert the deck to be switched in, which you do at some 
point when attention is relaxed and not focused on you. 


Have a card chosen, noted and replaced. 
Then control it to the top. Top palm the cho- 
sen card in your right hand as you square the 
deck. Claim that you will make the deck 
penetrate up through the tabletop. With the 
deck in your left hand, take it under the 
table. This should be done with your hand 
far to your left, to avoid any association with 
the lap. The illustration shows this, as well 
as with the deck in the trousers-fold holdout 
and the palmed card in your right hand. 
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Place your right hand, fingers held together, 
flat on the tabletop. Knock your left hand 
against the underside of the table, directly 
beneath your right hand, while leaning your 
upper body slightly forward. Simultane- 
ously lift your right hand about six inches 
above the table and open your fingers as 
quickly as you can. This brings the palmed 
card suddenly into view, it having appar- 
ently penetrated the tabletop. Take advan- 
tage of this moment of surprise by bending 
your left forearm in to set the deck on your 
lap (see the illustration). While doing this, 
press your upper arm against the edge of the 
table, so that no movement is visible from 
above the tabletop. 


As you ask the spectator to name his card, slide your left hand along your upper thigh, 
grasp the deck in the trousers-fold holdout and bring it into view above the table. Younow 
finally turn the tabled card face up to reveal the selection. If you force the chosen card, 
and have removed its duplicate from the deck to be switched in, as explained in the pre- 
ceding trick, the selection can be added to the newly introduced deck, completing it. 
Otherwise, the chosen card can be palmed out of the switched-in deck and ditched at some 
opportune moment. 


Ina Flash 
Effect 


Someone chooses a card and shuffles it back into the deck. That person then cases the 
deck and seals the case with a sticker. The performer places the deck into his pocket, then 
reaches into the pocket and instantaneously pulls out a card—the chosen one! The deck 
is still sealed in the case and, of course, the spectators can confirm that the chosen card is 
missing from the deck. 





Props and Preparation 


Two identical cased decks of cards are used. The fronts of both cases should carry some 
accidental-seeming but identical spot or blemish. The function of these spots is to provide 
psychological reinforcement, silently suggesting that there is only one deck in play. In 
addition, you need several stickers, which you keep in your wallet. 


Acard will be forced, say the Five of Hearts. 
Take this card from one of the decks and set 
it aside. Place the rest of the deck in its case 
and seal it shut with a sticker, as shown in 
the illustration. 
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Place the prepared deck upright in the right inner breast pocket of your jacket, along with 
the previously removed Five of Hearts. The Five should lie between the case and the pocket; 
that is, away from your body. This will later allow you to remove the card from your pocket 
“in a flash”. The other deck is the performance deck, which will be switched out. 


Technique, Management and Script 


The Five of Hearts is secretly brought to the top of the deck in the course of the preceding 
effect in preparation for the force. ‘Tm often asked, Roberto, is it really possible for a 
magician to discover a freely selected card, even if I personally replace the card any- 
where in the deck? Of course, this is very difficult and, to be honest, practically 
impossible. Nonetheless, I'd like to attempt something similar. Please remove any card 
from the deck.” Force the Five of Hearts. 


‘Now replace the card you’ve chosen in the deck yourself. Cut off some of the deck, set 
your card on top of the bottom portion, then set the top portion onto it.” Demonstrate 
the action described by cutting off a portion of the deck, pointing to the top of the bottom 
portion, then replacing the top portion of the deck. As the spectator’s hand approaches 
the deck to carry out your instructions, interrupt: “Stop! First shuffle the cards one more 
time. As you know, trust is fine, but shuffling’s better.” Have another spectator shuffle 
the deck and replace it on the table. Only then does the first spectator return the Five of 
Hearts to the deck as instructed. 


Pay close attention to the precise words and structure of the script. Each word has its 
meaning and is used to guide the spectators’ thoughts along a path of our choosing. The 
sentence with the phrase “one more time’; for example, implies that the spectator has 
shuffled the cards already (before the selection), which is, of course, not true. But because 
the deck is shuffled now, and once again after the Five has been replaced (which will be 
verbally stressed later), both these true statements have a retroactive effect on the false 
one, encouraging its acceptance as true, in accordance with the principle of retroactive 
conditioning. 

‘Now you have to admit that it will be fairly difficult for me to find your card.” Act as 
if about to pick up the deck, but stop suddenly, just before grasping it. “But, to be perfectly 
honest, there are a very few magicians who can accurately estimate the exact number 
of cards you cut off. So let me ask you to cut the deck once more.” The spectator does so. 
“Good.” Once again act as if about to pick up the deck, but again stop suddenly, pause, 
then smile at the audience. “It’s just possible that I estimated the number of cards you 
cut just then and can calculate the new position of your card. So please shuffle the deck 
one more time.” The spectator does as requested. 


“To be totally certain that I don’t touch the cards, please put the deck in its case. Well 
even seal it with a sticker.” Remove the sheet with the stickers from your wallet, peel one 
off and seal the case exactly as you have the prepared deck. “To make this feat even more 
difficult, let me place the deck out of sight.” Here you hesitate and look around, as if seeking 
an appropriate place for the deck. “Perhaps here in my pocket.” Place the deck sidewise 
in front of the upright deck in the inner-right breast pocket of your jacket, thus preventing 
any possible mix-up of the decks and facilitating the upcoming removal. 


The purpose of the preceding verbal “game” is to force the spectators constantly to visu- 
alize the proposed effect, set forth in the beginning: to find the card in the deck under 
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impossible conditions. This implies that the card is an integral part of the deck from which 
it is to be produced. The spectators should be saying to themselves, “Will he really be able 
to find the card in the deck?” Later, when the card has been successfully produced, they 
should think, “How on earth did he find it and remove it from the sealed deck?” Although 
their attention will naturally focus on the chosen card, your indirect verbal suggestions 
should keep placing it in the context of the deck. 


Often, after you produce the card, spectators will want to go through the deck to confirm 
that their card is actually missing from it. This is good, because naturally they unconsciously 
associate the card with the deck again, viewing both as a single entity. Let a spectator go 
through the deck in peace, while watching to see that your stack isn’t disturbed. But I’m 
getting ahead of myself and have already revealed the climax. 


“How long do you think I would need to unseal the card case, open it, look for and remove 
your card, then reseal the card case?” No matter what the response, designate someone 
as timekeeper, who will begin counting on your command. As soon as the count begins, 
reach with your left hand into your breast pocket and call out, “Stop!” Immediately remove 
the Five of Hearts, holding it with its back toward the audience, and place it face down on 
the table. 


Before turning the card face up, reach back into your pocket and remove the prepared 
deck. “As you can see, the case is undamaged.” Now ask, for the first time, the name of 
the chosen card. Then turn it face up—the Five of Hearts! 


It seems important to me that the card be brought from the pocket with its back to the 
audience, as this serves to shift attention from the face-down card to the unblemished case, 
then back to the card, which is then shown to be the selection. You now needn't return to 
the pocket, as the exchange has already taken place. While it isn’t necessary for the suc- 
cess of the switch, the fact that the cards were ever in your pocket is often forgotten. 


The Cardsharp 


Joaquin Partagas, the inventive and influential Spanish magician, provided a trick in his 
1900 book El Prestidigitador Optimus“ that marries perfectly with the above principle. 
While Partagas did not explicitly mention that his trick gave a perfect opportunity for a 
deck switch, he was too clever a magician not to have realized this. Another clever magi- 
cian, the Canadian professional, Martin A. Nash, uses this combination of the Partagas trick 
with a deck switch in one of his card acts.“ Nash’s script, as is typical of his work, con- 
cerns cheating. A deck switch is especially useful in gambling demonstrations, as the 
number of such routines requiring a stacked deck is huge. Therefore, I feel Nash’s presen- 
tation is particularly instructive. 

Technique, Management and Script 

The deck to be switched in is in your outer-right jacket pocket, its top card being, let’s say, 


the Five of Hearts. The face of the deck is turned toward you and a strip of cardboard lies 
between the deck and yourself. 


In the course of a gambling demonstration, you explain, “The skillful cheat must always 
know the locations of the cards of interest to him. I'll be glad to illustrate this for you in 
the context of the following demonstration.” This introduction should give you ample 
opportunity to locate the Five of Hearts in the deck in play, which you then force. 
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Have the card replaced in the deck in a fashion that mirrors the method of its removal. 
That is, if you ribbon spread the deck to have the card chosen, leave the deck ribbon spread 
and have the card inserted anywhere into it. “Of course, a very skilful cheat would now 
know precisely where you card is located, having counted down to its position.” This 
begins a presentation like that used above in “In a Flash”, but in this case you present the 
effect as a demonstration of pure skill. 


Have the spectator square the deck and cut it several times. “For a skillful gambler this 
presents no problem, as he can precisely gauge the number of cards cut each time and 
keep track of the carad’s position by adding and subtracting. It becomes much more dif- 
ficult when the cards are shuffled, but with sufficient practice, even that can be achieved.” 
Have the spectator shuffle the deck twice. Each time you pretend to make rapid calcula- 
tions to track the position of the card. In fact, it makes no difference at all to you where 
the card is at the moment. 


With an inscrutable poker-face you announce, “Your card is now eighteenth from the top 
of the deck. Would you like to cut again?” If the spectator does wish to cut again, take 
advantage of this, as it only serves to strengthen the effect. ‘TU count down to your card, 
but so you don’t suspect me of peeking, let's set the deck...” Look around as if searching 
for the best place to put the deck before realizing you can slip it in your pocket. Motivated 
and acted as described, this pretense seems much more natural than simply thrusting the 
deck into your pocket. 


Keep your right hand in your pocket and act as if counting down in the deck. This impres- 
sion can be strengthened by actually counting to yourself, but do so quietly, so that no one 
can hear you. It’s best if you turn your gaze up to the left and touch your left thumb suc- 
cessively with each of your left fingertips, as if counting. 


Finally, remove the top card of the deck to be switched in from you pocket and place it 
face down on the table. Casually remove the rest of the deck and set it aside face down. 
Ask for the name of the selected card, then slowly turn the face of the tabled card toward 
you. Hesitate, look at it with relief, then turn it to face the audience—it is the right one! 


This is an excellent trick by itself, and the fact that you end up with a switched-in deck is 
not bad either. 


The Vanishing Deck Reconsidered 


The reader may recall “The Vanishing Deck”, which was taught in Volume 3 (page 679). 
This excellent trick also allows for a straightforward deck switch. Of course, any instance 
in which the deck vanishes and subsequently reappears can be used to accomplish this, 
but our present discussion will focus on this fine trick of Al Baker’s. 


Let’s assume you perform “The Vanishing Deck” at the beginning of your program. The 
deck to be switched in is in its card case. The deck to be initially in play lies uncased against 
the front of the card case; that is, against the thumb-notched side. The two decks can ride 
in your left-side jacket pocket or in your briefcase, held together by arubber band (although 
this is not absolutely necessary). 
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When the time comes, reach into your 
pocket or briefcase and bring out the case 
with the loose deck hidden behind it. As this 
is acommon action and as you are looking 
at the audience and saying something inter- 
esting, hardly anyone will be looking at the 
case at this point. You don’t either. While 
keeping your eyes on the audience, open the 
case with your right thumb. The illustration 
shows this, as well as the way your left hand 
holds the case and loose deck. 





Once the flap is free of the case, use your 
right thumb at the lower end of the loose 
deck to push it up a bit. Then, with your right 
hand, grip the upper end of this deck and 
feign the action of removing it from the case, 
as shown. As your right hand moves the 
deck upward, focusing the divided attention 
of the audience, your left hand tables the 
cased deck in a secondary action (Volume 


2, page 457). 





The flap of the case is turned toward you, preventing the audience from seeing the deck 
inside, although no one would notice it in any case; trust me. Your left hand, now free, can 
begin a new primary action, such as fanning the deck. 


Perform one or two tricks before presenting “The Vanishing Deck”. After the deck has 
vanished, wait a few seconds before revealing that it has reappeared in the card case. If 
you take the trouble to force the two chosen cards, they can now be added to the switched- 
in deck to complete it. If the selections were free ones, the two cards can be placed onto 
the switched-in deck, then palmed off and ditched at an opportune moment, such as when 
you place the case in your pocket. 


Final Thoughts on Deck Switches 


As I men:ioned in passing earlier, once the decks have been switched, it is best not to 
perform the effect requiring the stack immediately. That effect may be so impossible that 
an intelligent spectator could conclude it required a prepared deck. In reconstructing 
events, he might then recognize the previous effect as a presentational ploy designed to 
permit a deck switch. For this reason, it’s advisable to perform at least one effect that pre- 
serves the stack without using it before beginning the effect for which it is required. By 
then, even card experts will find it next to impossible to reconstruct a causal connection 
for a deck switch. 
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This idea can be elaborated on: After performing several card tricks, return the deck to its 
case and place it in your pocket, which also contains the cased deck to be switched in. 
Then pause for amoment. “You know, as a small token of my appreciation for your assis- 
tance, let me give you the deck we used as a souvenir.” Take the stacked deck from your 
pocket and present it to the spectator. Immediately perform several tricks using other 
props. This prevents the spectator from removing the deck from its case and examining 
or disturbing the cards. 


At the conclusion of your routine, say, “Finally, I would like to show you a very special 
card trick...” Here you begin to check your pockets for the deck, which naturally you can’t 
find. Before long, someone will remind you that you gave the deck away. If they don’t, sim- 
ply “remember” it yourself. “Would you mind lending me your deck for this last trick?” 
Take back the deck and perform your final miracle. Finally, give the deck back to the spec- 
tator, which is no problem if the deck was simply stacked. If it should be a gimmicked deck, 
replace it in its case and “absent-mindedly” put it in your pocket, switching it for the 
ungimmicked deck as you “realize” the deck is no longer yours. 
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While the principle of estimation is vaguely known to all, it is seldom seen 
in practice. Even experts avoid using it regularly, as most view the underly- 
ing techniques as too uncertain, entailing too great a risk. Furthermore, it isn’t 
as obvious how one practices estimation, compared to sleights like palming 
or an Elmsley count. But in fact, there are several outstanding applications 
of estimation, most of which can be mastered by regular practice, just like 
other techniques. Coupled with the estimation techniques are “outs” (Volume 
2, page 461), which can lead to a successful conclusion of the effect in the 
generally unlikely case that estimation fails. It is precisely this aspect that 
makes estimation an excellent means for practicing spontaneity. 


In this chapter we will discuss a few good estimation techniques. If you fol- 
low the instructions, you will be able to apply these with as much certainty 
as any other technique. Furthermore, these techniques make possible effects 
the clarity of which cannot be duplicated by any other extemporaneously 
available principle. I particularly recommend these tricks to you, in which 
the principle of estimation is applied in a brilliantly simple manner. 
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Visual Estimation 


In its most common usage, estimation refers to a visual process. In principle, you visually 
estimate the number of cards in a small packet. Many confuse this with guessing, but esti- 
mating has nothing to do with guessing. There are firm rules and criteria that allow the 
number of cards to be determined with the greatest precision. Let’s look at a few practi- 
cal estimation methods. 


Estimation involves a process of compari- 
son; in other words, you don’t estimate a 
packet in isolation, but generally in refer- 
ence to the entire deck. You know that the 
entire deck consists of fifty-two cards, half 
of which is twenty-six and a quarter of 
which is thirteen. These divisions can be 
precisely estimated. First, you must train 
your eye. Divide a deck from the top into 
jogged packets of thirteen, thirteen and 
twenty-six cards, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. This allows you to learn what packets 
of thirteen, twenty-six and thirty-nine cards 
look like, compared with one another. 
Next practice with a block of twenty cards from the top, then twenty from the bottom. 
The packet of twenty will lie somewhat above or below the center of the deck and can be 
estimated precisely. Practice your estimating from a variety of distances and angles, and 
under various lighting conditions, as all these factors influence your visual perception. 





A second way to practice estimation is to set the squared deck onto the table and cut off 
a packet. As you have already learned how thick packets of thirteen, twenty, twenty-six 
and thirty-nine cards are, you can make a visual comparison and attempt to estimate the 
precise number of cards in your packet. You will probably surprise yourself with the suc- 
cess of your estimates after only a few attempts. Generally you should be within one or 
two cards of the actual number. As a visual aid, you could set a second deck on the table 
jogged at intervals, as above. 


An Application 

Let’s try a trick using estimation that is good as well as easy. This will allow us to formu- 
late further important principles in support of those that give you the necessary certainty 
in execution. 
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Allow a spectator to shuffle and cut the deck, which he then sets squared on the table. 
Next have him cut off a packet of any size and shuffle it. Observe this casually and try to 
estimate the number of cards cut off. Ifhe has cut off considerably more than half the deck, 
direct your attention to the cards on the table. It is generally easier to estimate a smaller 
packet (another principle). Having the spectator shuffle the packet not only provides psy- 
chological misdirection, but also gives you more time to estimate the cards. However, don’t 
look at the packet for more than two seconds. You want it to seem as if you are just mak- 
ing sure your instructions are understood. Then turn away immediately. When he has 
finished shuffling the packet, ask him to note its bottom card, show it to the others and 
replace the packet onto the rest of the deck. 


Another strategy that can be profitably combined with estimation at this point is the key- 
card principle. It is not unlikely that you can catch a glimpse of the bottom card of the deck 
as the spectator shuffles and cuts it. If not, glimpse it after the card has been noted and 
the packet replaced on the deck. Here you could use the bottom card all-round square-up 
glimpse (Volume 2, page 357). Let’s assume the card you sight is the Two of Clubs. You 
can now let one or more spectators give the deck simple cuts. 


A false overhand or riffle shuffle is particularly recommended at this point. If you intro- 
duce both the key-card principle and a false shuffle, even the most sharp-eyed observer 
will have no clue that you are using estimation. 


As you carry out these steps, silently repeat to yourself the estimated number of cards in 
the spectator’s packet. Let’s assume it was eighteen. Some experts advise committing to 
memory the thickness of the estimated packet, rather than the number of cards in it, but 
I prefer to use the number. You can now set your sights directly on the card or introduce 
one of the strategies described below. 


Location Using Outs 


Continuing with the situation just described, pick up the deck for the first time and spread 
it between your hands, the faces of the cards toward yourself. First find your glimpsed 
key card, then count eighteen cards to the right of it. Look at the eighteenth card, as well 
as the card to each side of it. If you have estimated fairly well, it should be one of these 
three cards, although it might also be the fifteenth, sixteenth, twentieth or twenty-first card. 
Of the many paths now open to you, I will describe three. 


FISHING: When “fishing”, you unobtrusively attempt to induce the spectator to reveal infor- 
mation about the chosen card. For the questions you ask to seem casual, they must be 
embedded in a script that sounds at least in part like a monologue: “You must admit, it’s 
not going to be easy to find your card. In fact, I think...wait, just a moment. ..hmmm, 
no, that wasn’t it. I’m sure of that...no, no, definitely not.” 


Let’s assume the cards in question are as 
shown: Queen of Hearts—Seven of Hearts— 
Jack of Diamonds—Ace of Hearts—Queen of 
Clubs—Nine of Spades—Queen of Dia- 
monds. 
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Let’s also assume the Ace of Hearts in the eighteenth position is the spectator’s card, 
although you don’t know this for certain. But since it is in the primary position, you con- 
tinue your monologue, using a questioning tone: “Your card was a red card....” Look at 
the spectator and nod your head with an expression of confirmation. 


The spectator will confirm or deny your statement. If it’s denied, you can continue with a 
gag, if your style permits it: “Your card was not a red card? Please concentrate for a 
moment. Then it was a black card!” Or “Oh, yes, all these cards are red—on the back!” 
For amore formal group you might say, “No, no, don’t tell me anything.” Or “No, you mis- 
understood me. Don’t visualize the suit, as they all look alike in our thoughts. Instead, 
picture the word itself: red or black.” From this point, continue as if you had received a 
confirmation. Properly executed, some spectators will even feel mildly guilty for having 
contradicted you. 


If you have received a confirmation, continue as if you hadn't heard it and as if everything 
had been clear from the outset: “In fact, it was a Heart, wasn’t it?” If this is confirmed, 
you can assume it is the Ace of Hearts, although the Seven and Queen are still possibili- 
ties. If it is denied, you can save face with a gag, saying, “No, you misunderstood, I said 
wasn't it and it wasn’t a Heart, was it? All kidding aside, it obviously wasn’t a Heart, 
as it was a Diamond—namely this one.” Set the Jack of Diamonds face down on the 
table, as it is the leading contender in our group, unless your estimate was off enough for 
it to be the Queen of Diamonds. Cut the Queen to the top in case you need to palm it off 
and produce it from your pocket, saying, “How you could have seen the Queen of Dia- 
monds is a mystery to me, since it’s been in my pocket the entire time!” This out is always 
available, as you hold the cards face up toward yourself while the “fished” card lies face 
down on the table. If the spectator names a card other than the tabled card, cull the named 
card under the spread and palm it off using the convincing control palm (Volume 3, page 
771) as you close the spread into your right or left hand. Of course, you don’t need the full 
convincing control, but use only the underlying palming dynamic. 


With some experience, you'll not need to wait for a verbal response from the spectators, 
as you will recognize from their expressions and body language, as well as a possible hesi- 
tation, which path you must take. You will also see that a single negative response is 
generally sufficient to determine the chosen card. Confirmations are not regarded as lead- 
ing information in any case, since you are making a correct statement to the spectators. 


A TECHNICAL SOLUTION: If you would rather not use fishing, here is a more technical 
approach to the revelation of the spectator’s card. Cut the Ace of Hearts (the eighteenth 
card) to the face of the deck. Then false shuffle, maintaining the positions of the bottom 
four cards and the top three. The shuffling justifies the possibility that the chosen card may 
now be near the face of the deck. Turn the deck face up and quickly spread over cards 
from the face, one at a time, displaying them to the spectator and saying, “Yowr card is 
still in the deck, isn’t it?” 

When you've displayed about half the cards, say, “You did see your card already, didn't 
you?” If this is confirmed, you will know the chosen card is one of the bottom four. If denied, 
it must be one of the top three. As you ask the question casually, continue displaying the 
cards. Let’s say the spectator’s answer has told you the selection must be one of the top 
three cards. Square up the deck and, in the process, maneuver one of these cards to the 
bottom while leaving the other two on top. Set the deck face down on the table and toss 
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the top card face up onto the table. If the spectator reacts, it is the chosen card. Other- 
wise, you immediately continue, “Cut the deck anywhere you like.” Place the card just 
tossed onto the table on top of and at right angles to the cut-off portion, then set the other 
half of the deck on top of it, completing the cut. 


“Now clearly name your card—it is exactly at this position.” Depending on the card they 
name, display the card either above or below the perpendicular card—having noted which 
card is where. This is the well-known crisscross force (Volume 1, pages 85, 224), which 
serves here as a good out. 


Should the spectator’s response indicate that his card is one of the four on the face of the 
deck, cut two of the four possibilities to the top, leaving the other two on the bottom. Then 
go through the steps just described for three cards. If the spectator’s card isn’t the one tossed 
out, or one of the two immediately above or below this card when it’s turned perpendicu- 
lar in the deck, it must be the card second from the face of the top portion. In this case, lift 
the packet above the perpendicular card and do a glide (Volume 1, page 121) to appar- 
ently remove the correct card from the face of the packet. As your skill at estimation 
improves, the necessity of using the glide will seldom arise. 


ANOTHER TECHNICAL OUT: Should your estimation have failed you, or perhaps the specta- 
tor is being difficult or has misremembered the card, set your best guess face down on 
the table and leave your second best guess upjogged in the fan, which faces you. “I can’t 
make up my mind whether it ts this card or this one. No, I think it’s this one...” you 
say, indicating the tabled card, “... but I'll keep this one in reserve.” Now have the specta- 
tor name the chosen card. You react immediately. If either of your guesses should be 
correct, you respond accordingly. And if neither is the named card, you immediate respond, 
‘Tm sure glad you didn’t think of one of the other fifty cards.” As you say this, briefly 
spread through the deck, as if illustrating your words. Generally you need only spread cards 
in the immediate vicinity of the “reserve” card, as the selection should be nearby. Bring 
the chosen card to the top of the deck, using the spread cull (Volume 1, page 187), as you 
show the reserve card. “See, I knew it wasn't this one.” Toss the reserve card face up onto 
the table, providing the slight psychological and visual misdirection necessary for you to 
execute the Curry turnover change (page 811) with the face-down tabled card. This illus- 
trates a further point as well: The more technical tools at your disposal, the easier it will 
be for you to find an out. This technical out is also well suited to those situations where a 
spectator is merely thinking of a card and you have no idea which one. 


If you find yourself in a circumstance where you know for certain that the spectator's card 
is one of two possibilities, you can place one of them face down on the table and keep the 
other on top of the deck. Then look at the tabled card and miscall it as the one on top of 
the deck. If the spectator confirms that this is his thought-of card, you have achieved your 
goal. During the moment of relaxation that follows your success, execute a top change, 
switching the tabled card for the one on the deck; or put the tabled card on the deck, then 
use a double turnover and the K. M. move (Volume 3, page 518) to switch the cards, throw- 
ing the resultant single card face up on the table. 


And should the spectator say the card you just named is not his, smile and turn over the 
tabled card, saying, “Then I’m lucky, since this is the [name the card].” 
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Check Points 


1. The card stock of different brandscan 2. Always use a complete deck. It’s best to 
vary in thickness. Two decks of differ- work with a full deck, from which you 
ent makes may differ in overall thick- remove the Jokers at the beginning. If 


ness by as much as four or five cards. you always do this, you needn’t think 
It’s important, then, when performing about what it is you need to do each 
atrick using estimation that you stick time (habits and rituals are sometimes 
with a single brand of card. quite helpful). 





Fingernail Estimation 
Here I will simultaneously introduce you to a valuable estimation technique devised by 
Dai Vernon® and teach you a trick with it. The underlying principle could be called 
“mechanical estimation” or “estimation with an accessory”, as you use a natural accessory, 


namely, your fingernail. Other objects could be used similarly, as long as they are always 
the same size. 


Effect 


A spectator fairly places the four Aces at four clearly different spots in the deck. The 
magician cuts four packets from the squared deck, one after the other, and each cut is made 
precisely at an Ace. 


Underlying Principle 


Place the deck face down on the table and 
grip it with both hands in the starting posi- 
tion for a riffle shuffle. Set the tip of your 
right middle finger on the upper right edge 
of the outer side of the deck and press down 
lightly. The nail of the finger will slide over 
the edge of the deck and project down a bit. 
Using pressure between the fingernail and 
your right thumb, cut off the top portion of 
the deck, which will probably be seven or 
eight cards thick. Look at the face card of 
this packet—let’s assume it is the Five of 
Spades—replace the packet and repeat the 
procedure. You may be surprised to see that 
you have again cut to the same card, as your 
fingernail and the pressure you apply serve 
as your estimating tools. By pressing more 
firmly or more lightly, you can cut off one 
card more or one card less. 
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Construction and Management 


The four Aces and the rest of the deck are on the table. Use the above technique to cut 
four equal packets into a row on the table. The spectator chooses an Ace, which you place 
on the rest of the deck and bury with one of the cut-off packets. The packet can be briefly 
shuffled before burying the Ace to eliminate any possible suspicions of key cards. Repeat 
this procedure with the other three Aces. If you have crimped a corner of the bottom card 
of the deck, the spectator can now give the deck a cut, after which you can false shuffle it. 
Finally, cut the crimped card back to the bottom. You can now easily cut to each of the 
four Aces using fingernail estimation, which is very simple but yields a spectacular result. 


Check Points 


1. As in most estimation techniques, you have ten gauges for cutting off packets 


have a leeway of at least two cards 
since, ifthe target card isn’t on the face 
of the packet you cut off, it’s likely to 
be on top of the tabled deck. 


2. The determining factors in this method 


are obviously the length of your finger- 
nail and the pressure you apply. It’s 
generally not necessary for you to cut 
off the same number of cards through- 
out your entire life. If your nail happens 
to be a bit longer, it should make no 
difference, so long as you can consis- 
tently cut off the same number of cards 
over the course of a few minutes. 
Should you need to use this technique 
to cut off a specific number of cards, 
you will have to trim or file the nail 
regularly. This path opens innumerable 
possibilities for estimating, as you 
could exploit the varying lengths of 
your fingernails. In theory, you could 


of ten different thicknesses. 


. This technique is extremely adaptable. 


For example, you could hold the deck 
in your hands, rather than have it on 
the table. The advantage of the table is 
that it provides a consistent counter- 
pressure. In general, I find too hard a 
surface preferable to one that is too 
soft. 


. You could use any of your fingernails 


and cut the cards from below, above or 
the side. Originally, this estimation 
method was done with the thumbnail. 
When I use the thumbnail I find I must 
bend the outer phalanx of my thumb in 
a way that looks unnatural and doesn’t 
feel right. On the other hand, the nail 
of my middle finger fits, without adjust- 
ment, perfectly over the upper edge of 
the deck. Experiment and use the nail 
that feels best to you. 
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TRICKS WITH ESTIMATION 
The Miracle Aces 


This is my handling of an Edward Marlo trick.” When properly presented, this effect will 
leave your spectators practically speechless, whether they be innocent laypeople or card- 
savvy magicians. It’s an outstanding example of the application of estimation, as no one 
will suspect the technique in this context. The method that comes to mind first seems sim- 
ply impossible, yet it is much easier than you will think as you read it. 


Effect 


The four Aces are inserted into four different places in the deck, which is then thoroughly 
shuffled. The performer takes an indifferent card and tosses it into the deck—right next 
to an Ace. This is repeated with two more Aces. Finally, in the course of an amusing pre- 
sentation, an indifferent card is transformed in flight into the final Ace. 





Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces are on the table, either from a previous effect, having just been magically 
produced, or simply removed from the deck. To justify the search for and removal of the 
Aces prior to reinserting them into the deck, you could say, “Note that there are four Aces 
and only four Aces in the deck. Any other assumption would be an error.” Take the Aces, 
insert them into different parts of the deck and use a multiple shift to bring them to the 
top. My preferred method here is the swing cut multiple shift (Volume 3, page 664). Fin- 
ish with an injog shuffle in which eight cards are shuffled on top of the Aces. This task 
can be divided between two shuffles, running four cards onto the Aces each time. Finally 
use a partial out-faro shuffle (Volume 3, page 691) to insert an indifferent card between 
each Ace. The Aces should now be in the seventeenth, nineteenth, twenty-first and twenty- 
third positions from the top of the deck. The purpose of this first phase is to convince the 
spectators that there are only four Aces and that they are absolutely lost in the deck. 





Give the deck another injog shuffle, maintaining the order of the top twenty-three cards. 
Dribble the cards onto your open left hand and stop suddenly before reaching the upper 
half of the deck. Toss the card on top of the left-hand packet onto the table and reassemble 
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the deck, maintaining the positions of the Aces. With your right hand, turn the tabled card 
face up and display it (let’s say it’s the Nine of Hearts) as your left hand sets the deck face 
down on the table with one side facing you. 


Now comes the technical crux of the trick, and you should definitely attempt its execu- 
tion several times before you dismiss the method as impossible. Turn the Nine of Hearts 
face down in your right hand, assuming the position for the boomerang card toss (Volume 
1, page 175). With your left hand, hold the deck in riffle shuffle position and riffle it from 
bottom to top along the inner side. 


Two things now take place simultaneously: 
Your left thumb stops its riffling very briefly 
when you have about twenty cards left; and 
your right hand tosses the Nine of Hearts 
into the resultant break. Immediately con- 
tinue the thumb’s riffle. It looks as if you 
simply tossed the Nine randomly into the 
deck. Two points here are important. 





First, the technique. Stop the upward riffle when you are about twenty cards from the top. 
This is an easy estimation, as twenty cards are somewhat less than half of the deck and 
optically a full third, although the latter is not quite correct (you visually overestimate the 
top third). Furthermore, you have a tactile control, as it takes remarkably little practice to 
train your left thumb to stop approximately twenty cards from the top. The big advantage 
you have here is that on the first Ace you actually have a block of nine cards into which 
you can toss the Nine, for a total of eight different adjacent targets. Trust me, the first Ace 
is never a problem and you likely will be surprised by your success on your very first try. 


Second, the staging. You must give the impression that you are tossing the card into the 
deck from as far away as possible. This can be accomplished through timing and experi- 
menting with the distance. Ideally, you should be standing, although a seated presentation 
is possible. When you explain that you are going to toss a card somewhere into the deck, 
you should pick up the Nine of Hearts and position yourself a full yard away from the deck 
on the table. Make a tossing gesture and hold this position for a few seconds. I always 
perform the boomerang card flourish at this point, to stimulate the spectators’ imagina- 
tions. This image should make an impression in their minds. Approach the table suddenly 
and toss the Nine of Heats into the deck as described above—that is, rather swiftly. Once 
the card is stuck in the deck, position yourself a full yard away from it again. Summarize 
the action with a gesture and a phrase: “I’ve tossed the card somewhere into the deck.” 
Mimic your tossing gesture from this distance and only then return to the table. 


Now comes the display of the first Ace. With 
your right hand, grasp the projecting Nine of 
Hearts and use it like a spatula to lift the 
cards above it slightly. Your left hand also 
aids in lifting and steadying these cards, so 
that you can glimpse the face of the packet. 
The farther you hold your hands from your 
body, the easier this glimpse becomes. 
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If the card you see is an Ace, slowly turn your left hand palm up, bringing the Ace into 
everyone's view. Thumb the Ace off the packet, tossing it face up onto the table. 


Should you not glimpse an Ace on the face of the packet, set the right hand’s Nine of Hearts 
face down on the table and slowly turn up the top card of the tabled pile. It will be an Ace, 
provided you have hit the available nine-card stack. Toss it face up onto the table. 


You now prepare the rest of the deck for 
finding the next Ace by explaining, “One 
card higher or one card lower and it would 
not have been an Ace.” Display the card on 
the face of the left hand’s packet and, with 
your right hand, turn up the top card of the 
tabled portion, as shown in the illustration. 





Replace the left hand’s packet onto the tabled portion, then place the right hand’s indiffer- 
ent card on top of the reassembled deck, which you square. Besides setting up for the next 
location, this display also eliminates a possible explanation that all the Aces are together 
and that you simply know where they are. The idea that single cards separate the Aces 
won't even occur to many knowledgeable magicians. This is one of the brilliant ideas in 
Marlo’s trick. 


The remaining three Aces now lie in the eighteenth, twentieth and twenty-second posi- 
tions. Repeat the actions described above, briefly displaying the Nine of Hearts, then tossing 
it face down into the deck while again estimating the twentieth position from the top. 
Display the second Ace you've located and set it aside face up on the table. Then show 
that the card above and the card below that Ace are indifferent ones and place the right 
hand’s card on top of the deck as you reassemble it, maintaining a single card between 
the last two Aces. 


Those Aces are now nineteenth and twenty-first from the top. Repeat the previous actions 
once more. As you come to the display of the indifferent top card of the tabled portion, 
use your left thumb to push the bottom card of its packet slightly to the right, so that you 
can glimpse the card second from the face. If it is an Ace, casually bring it to the top of the 
packet with a double or triple cut and reassemble the deck. If it is not an Ace, then the top 
card of the tabled packet is. In this case, reassemble the deck with the tabled packet on 
top. Ultimately, the you have brought the final Ace to the top of the deck. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. With your right hand, pick up and 
display the Nine of Hearts. “Perhaps you think it only works with the Nine of Hearts. 
Maybe it’s my lucky card. Of course I could do it just as easily with any other card.” 
Insert the Nine somewhere in the deck and execute a double turnover on the deck (a break 
under the top two cards could have been secured, if necessary, during an earlier squaring 
action). Once you have named the visible card, say, the Jack of Spades, turn both cards 
face down with a second double turnover. Take the top card, the final Ace, face down in 
your right hand as your left hand positions the deck on the table for a final toss. 
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“T will now not only cause the Jack of Spades to find the final Ace, but to change places 
with it.” As before, with your left thumb riffle up the inner side of the deck to about cen- 
ter and lift the upper half slightly. Simultaneously toss the right hand’s card into the gap. 
Square the deck, leaving the tossed card protruding, then turn it up to reveal the final Ace. 


Final Notes 


1. In this trick, it’s all right to miss once, theatrical suspense can be made for 


twice, even three times, as this builds 
tension and underscores the immense 
difficulty of the feat. But failure more 
often transforms the dramatic into the 
pitiful. If you fail on the first toss, you 
can say, “As you can see, the card 
might land between any two cards, 
but I'll make it find an Ace.” Failure 
on the second toss can be accompa- 
nied by the comment, “You see, this 
isn't a trick, but finely tuned intu- 
ition.” On the third failure, “J need 
extreme concentration—please hold 
your breath.” 


. Although it would seem locating the 
Aces becomes progressively more dif- 
ficult each time, as your margin of 


error decreases, this isn’t quite the 
case. Following the second successful 
toss, your left thumb will have had 
time to develop a short-term sensory 
memory of the location of the Aces. 
This can best be taken advantage of if 
you make the first three tosses in fairly 
rapid succession. 


3. You might think of a way to announce 


the identity of the Ace to be located by 
each toss. This would take more work, 
but would eliminate the last possible 
explanation a spectator might have. 


4. Here is a good alternative ending, That 


given above is the one I use most 
often, as it strikes me as having pre- 
cisely the right rhythm to conclude 
this effect. However, an argument for 


the idea of not foreshadowing the 
transformation of the Jack into the 
final Ace. Don’t make any mention of 
causing the Jack and Ace to change 
places. Instead, toss the Ace into the 
deck and cut at it, just as you have pre- 
viously. Then look for an Ace above 
and below the inserted card. When you 
don’t find one, it appears you've failed. 
Dramatic tension. “Jf I miss, the Jack 
helps me out by turning into the last 
Ace.” Turn the Ace face up and con- 
clude on this surprising note. 


. Naturally, you could extend the presen- 


tation to find the final Ace. This is more 
difficult, as there are only two loca- 
tions you can strike to be successful; 
between the nineteenth and twentieth 
cards or between the twentieth and 
twenty-first. 


But you could also proceed in this fash- 
ion: After finding the third Ace and 
placing it face up on the table, reas- 
semble the deck with the final Ace in 
the twentieth position. Set the Nine of 
Hearts on top of the deck, making the 
Ace twenty-first from the top. Next 
give the deck a false shuffle, preferably 
a false riffle shuffle, and follow that 
with several false running cuts. You 
then explain, “For this feat, it's impor- 
tant to keep track of the Aces, despite 
the shuffles. The final Ace is seven- 
teenth—no—twenty-first from the 
top.” Let someone count to the twenty- 
first card to find the final Ace. 
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Impossibility 
Even experts will label this effect an impossibility. The spectator actually finds the chosen 
card without your assistance. The basic method, by an unrecorded inventor, is a cunning 
combination of visual estimation, subtlety and a mathematical principle. It was first pub- 
lished in 1946,5"! and what follows is my treatment. The result is a miraculous card location, 


which is extremely easy and virtually foolproof. This is ideal for those intimidated by esti- 
mation—all you need to do is estimate the approximate center of the deck. 


Effect 


A spectator freely takes and notes a card from a shuffled deck, then replaces it in the cen- 
ter, after which he shuffles the cards again. He then picks out five cards and eliminates 
four of the five. The remaining card turns out to be the previously chosen card! 


Construction, Management and Script 


Hand the deck to a spectator to be thoroughly shuffled and cut. Stress this action, as it is 
the basis for the miraculous nature of the effect. 


Have the spectator set the deck face down on the table and cut it into two approximately 
equal piles. This is easy even for someone who has never practiced it; and furthermore, in 
this trick the spectator has a margin for error of about a dozen cards. In any case, you will 
see whether the task has been accomplished properly or if the mark has been too widely 
missed. Should the latter occur, good-naturedly call attention to the fact that the packets 
are not even and have the operation repeated. “Pick one of the two piles, it makes no 
difference which, and shuffle it thoroughly once more.” 


The spectator does this, giving you another shuffle to which you can later refer. Finally, 
ask him to note the bottom card of the packet and show it to several others (this being the 
best assurance that the card will not be forgotten). Then have him reassemble the deck 
by replacing this packet onto the remaining one, after which he squares the cards care- 
fully, “...so that I can have no clue as to the identity of your card.” 


Point out that it was the spectator who shuffled the deck, cut the cards and looked at one, 
all without intervention on your part. Pick up the deck, give it several false running cuts 
and one riffle shuffle. Although this looks casual, it is actually the crux of the trick. All you 
need do is cut the deck as near center as you can and give it a fairly even riffle shuffle. 
Trust me, this is very, very easy, even without looking at what you do—especially since 
you have a margin of error of about a dozen cards. 


Rather than squaring the cards after the riffling the halves together, ribbon spread the inter- 
laced packets face down on the table and have a spectator push the interwoven cards 
together. Gather the spread and square the deck. This brilliant conceit of Juan Tamariz 
leaves the impression that the spectator shuffled the cards! 


Instead of a riffle shuffle, you could execute a faro shuffle, although neither the cut nor 
the shuffle need be perfect. The faro handling has the advantage of allowing the center to 
be more closely approximated and the cards more evenly interwoven. Nevertheless, I 
prefer the riffle shuffle, which I immediately precede and follow with a false running cut. 
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Even the most eagle-eyed skeptic will be unable to track the chosen card. Finally, cut a 
half dozen cards from the bottom of the deck to the top. This procedure places the 
spectator’s card somewhere among the top dozen. I'll let you figure out how this happens. 
Run through it once and you'll surprise yourself. 


Thanks to the above procedures, you can shamelessly claim that the spectator shuffled 
the deck before and after the card was chosen. Only the most outspoken Philistine would 
contradict you at this point. Now comes a clever procedure that allows you to pin down 
the location of the spectator’s card without knowing its identity. This is the twist that will 
turn doubters into converts. Make five approximately equal piles of cards as follows: Set 
the deck face down on the table slightly to your right. Cut off about a quarter of the deck 
to your left. Cut approximately ten more cards off the deck and table these to the left of 
the first pile cut. Cut another ten or so cards off the deck and again table these to the left 
of the others. Finally, cut off about half the remaining cards of the deck and table these to 
the left of the others. The accompanying picture illustrates this procedure. This cutting 
sequence is natural and conforms to the way most people would divide the deck into five 
piles—and it automatically places the pile with the spectator’s card second from the right 
(Pile A in the illustration). 





Now have the spectator look for his card in each pile, working from left to right; that is, 
from Pile D to Pile E. Tell him that if his card isn’t in the pile, he should remove any card 
and place it face down in front of him; but if he finds his mental selection, he must remove 
it. Of course, he is not to indicate when the card removed is his or a random one. 


When he has gone through all five piles he will have built a five-card packet in front of 
himself. By having him start with Pile D, the selection will automatically be second from 
the top among these five cards. Have the spectator hold this packet face down in left-hand 
dealing position (“as if you were dealing the cards”). You recapitulate: “You shuffled the 
cards yourself before and after you freely selected your card. Now shuffle them again, 
as follows...” You now lead him through an Australian or down-under deal, in which he 
deals the top card to the table, transfers the next card (the selection) to the bottom of the 
packet, the next card to the table and so on, until only one card remains. Have him name 
the card he chose, then turn over the card he holds to find it one and the same. Curtain. 
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Final Notes 
1. This trick is virtually self-working. 2. The above presentation is only one 


Other than an even riffle shuffle, you example of how the principle can be 
need only be able to cut the cards at applied. With a little thought, you can 
their approximate center. surely come up with others. 





Miraculous Coincidence 


As in the example above, the estimation technique applied in this beautiful trick is very, 
very easy, both in theory and in practice. You need only be able to cut off a larger packet 
than the spectator—that is all. This effect was inspired by a fantastic but unfortunately 
seldom-seen trick by R. W. Hull.” 


Effect 


Twice in a row the magician correctly divines the exact number of cards a spectator has 
cut from the top of a previously shuffled deck. This is basically a mathematical trick, but 
one with a solution even mathematically inclined spectators find impenetrable, so clev- 
erly integrated are the mathematics, the psychological misdirection and the principle of 
estimation. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Give someone the deck to shuffle, cut and then place face down on the table. Address this 
person as follows: “You shuffled the deck thoroughly, then cut the cards so that no one in 
the world could possibly know the locations of any of the cards in the deck. Please cut 
off a small packet. In principle, you could cut off as many as you like, but to keep this 
demonstration from taking all day, about a quarter of the deck would be fine. The impor- 
tant thing is that neither you nor I nor anyone could possibly know how many or which 
cards you cut off.” This introduction is almost always successful in getting the spectator 
to cut off about a quarter of the deck. The trick will work as long as less than half the deck 
is taken. In the rare case where the spectator cuts off more than half, simply ask that the 
cards cut off be replaced and a smaller packet taken. 


As soon as the spectator has cut off a packet, you cut off a second packet, being sure that 
it is larger. The exact number makes no difference, as long as you end up with at least four 
more cards than the spectator. 


‘Til now turn around, so that you can count the cards in your packet in privacy. Count 
silently to yourself, making it impossible for me to know how many cards you have. TU 
count my cards at the same time.” In accordance with this, you turn around and count 
your cards as quickly as possible. It’s best if you complete your count before the specta- 
tor does. Let’s assume you have twenty-four cards. 
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Turn back to the spectator. “Did you count your cards and remember the number? Per- 

fect. I did too, and I will now make three claims: First, I have exactly as many cards as 
you have. Second, I have three cards more than you. And third, I have enough cards left 
over to bring the total of your cards to twenty-one.” 


The first two statements made hold true for every performance, while the number of cards 
you have determines your third claim. The number you state will always be three less than 
the number of cards you hold; in this case, twenty-four less three leaves twenty-one. That’s 
it. The rest is automatic and goes as follows. 


“Let's count our cards onto the table together.” You and the spectator now simultaneously 
each count your cards aloud, face down into a packet on the table. Let’s assume the spec- 
tator has fifteen cards. After reaching fifteen, all the spectator’s cards will be face down in 
apile. You say, “As you can see, first of all, I have exactly as many cards as you have.” 
After pausing for a few seconds, continue, “Second, I have three cards more than you.” 
Set aside three of the cards remaining in your packet. “And third, I have enough cards 
left over to bring your total to twenty-one!” Count the rest of your cards onto the spectator’s 
packet, beginning with sixteen, to fulfill your prediction when your last card proves to fall 
on twenty-one! 


The trick works itself simply because you have more cards than the spectator does. The 
three cards you set aside are merely a clever misdirectional ploy, since if you simply stated 
that you had enough cards left over to bring the spectator’s total to twenty-four, the under- 
lying principle would be too obvious even for a spectator of average intelligence. Performed 
as above, the explanation is obscured, while the effect is still clear and surprising. What 
more could you wish? 


If you like, you can ask the spectator to double check by counting his packet to confirm 
that it now really does contain twenty-one cards. 


As this is being done, calmly pick up the three cards set aside earlier and place them onto 
your packet, which has fifteen cards, bringing the total to eighteen. Set this packet onto 
the remainder of the deck, secretly noting the bottom card of your packet as you do so. 
Let's assume it’s the Three of Clubs. Finally, take the spectator’s twenty-one cards and place 
them on top of all. This gives you a key card positioned thirty-ninth down in the deck (your 
original twenty-four cards plus the spectator's fifteen; no higher math required). This clev- 
erly and unobtrusively prepares you for the second phase of the routine, which will even 
cause many experts to scratch their heads. 


“But perhaps you think that was merely a coincidence. Let me do it again then. Please 
cut off another packet, perhaps a somewhat larger one, but leave me at least half the deck 
to work with.” This time you needn't estimate how many cards the spectator has, so long 
as no more than thirty-eight are cut off, which will never be the case if you follow the above 
wording. Naturally, you turn away as the spectator does this. 


Before you turn back around, say to your helper, “Cover the cards with your other hand, 
so that I can’t see how many you have.” Let’s assume in this case that the spectator has 
twenty-two. Turn around and cut off enough cards to make sure that your key card is in 
your packet. This is easy. Since your key card was thirty-ninth from the top of the deck, 
just cut deeply, leaving only a few cards on the table. 
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As before, each of you turns your back and silently counts your respective cards. You are 
actually running through your cards face up until you come to your key card, the Three of 
Clubs. Count all the cards behind the key. Let’s say there are sixteen. Adding the key card 
makes seventeen. Since the Three of Clubs was originally thirty-ninth, you need only sub- 
tract seventeen from thirty-nine to determine that the spectator has twenty-two cards. Now 
quickly count the rest of your cards, those that lie in front of the key card. Let’s assume 
this time that you have a total of twenty-five cards. 


Turn back to the audience and say, “I have twenty-five cards.” Openly count the cards in 
your hand. “If I take away three...” Do so. “...I will have exactly as many cards as you 
do.” You and the spectator each count your remaining cards loudly and clearly onto the 
table, simultaneously stopping at twenty-two—a truly miraculous coincidence! 


Iassumed in this example that you had more cards than the spectator did. Should you find 
you have fewer, you must, of course, change the script in accordance. If you have, say, 
twenty cards: “T have twenty cards. If I take two more cards...” Take two cards off the 
deck and add them to your packet. “... will have exactly as many as you.” Conclude 
the effect as before. 


Final Notes 


1. Even when I've explained the secret to turn away while the spectator cuts. 
people, they need time to understand When you turn back, you can easily 
the principle involved . Try, therefore, estimate how many cards you need to 


to gain a clear understanding of why cut off by the number remaining on the 
this works. Having done this, you'll no table. There’s no risk here, since you 
longer need to rely on memory. can always cut off more cards than 

2. Once you have gained sufficient con- needed; it will simply take longer to 
fidence in the presentation, it’s best to count them. 
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CHAPTER 44 





CULLING 





Culling, like stacking (a topic we will address in the next chapter) is a spe- 
cialized technique, developed by card cheats and under-explored by most 
magicians. It is used to move cards secretly from one location in the deck to 
another, and to gather cards from various locations. A typical example from 
the gaming tables would be for the dealer to cull three of a kind to the bot- 
tom of the deck, keep them there with false shuffles and a false cut, and finally 
use a bottom deal (see page 940) to deliver them to himself or to an ally. The 
magical applications of these techniques present even greater possibilities. 
Whether it be as preparation or as an out, culling techniques can be used to 
bring one or more cards secretly to the top, the bottom or any other posi- 
tion in the deck. Chapter 13 in Volume 1 was devoted to a particularly useful 
culling technique, the spread cull. Now let's look at some others. 
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The Grismer Cull 


American magician Ray Grismer created this extremely efficient technique for bringing 
cards at specific positions in the deck to its top or bottom. Many cull techniques are based 
on mathematical formulas, dependent on the positions of the cards in the deck, which sub- 
sequently determine the manner and rhythm of the cull shuffle. The advantage of this 
method is that the formula is very easy to remember and that, in principle, only one shuffle 
is required. A mastery of the lift shuffle (Volume 2, page 257) is a prerequisite for this cull. 


Let’s assume for this example that the four cards to be culled are in fourth, ninth, twelfth 
and fourteenth positions from the top of the deck. To follow the logic of this cull, turn the 
cards at those positions face up. To execute the cull, you will need to remember the num- 
bers four, five, three and two, these being the positions of the first card from the top of 
the deck, and each of the following cards to be culled relative to the one preceding it. In 
other words, the first card is fourth from the top, the second card is five away from the 
first, the third is three away from the second, and the fourth is two away from the third: 
four, five, three, two. 


Begin an overhand shuffle by running three cards, counting them silently to yourself. When 
you reach the fourth card (at your first cull number, four), use the lift shuffle to pick up 
the first three cards, leaving the fourth card in their place. Continue your shuffle by depos- 
iting the lifted cards onto the fourth card as you run the next card, counting it silently as 
one. Run cards until you reach your next cull number (five in our example), once again 
using the lift shuffle to pick up all the previously shuffled cards as you run the cull card. 
Once again deposit the lifted cards onto the just culled card as you run the next card, which 
you again count silently as one. Repeat this procedure with the final two cards, then shuffle 
off, leaving all four culled cards at the bottom of the deck. 


Check Points 


prevent any errors in this process, it’s 


1. All you really need to remember is that 


each time you reach one of the cull 
numbers, secretly pick up the previ- 
ously shuffled cards as you run the 
cull card in their place, then deposit 


the lifted cards onto it as you continue 
the shuffle. This automatically brings 
each culled card to the bottom. 


2. Pulling cards off singly plays an impor- 


tant role in all culling techniques. To 


CULLING 


recommended that you use new cards 
that slide apart easily. To be certain of 
pulling off only one card, hold the right 
hand’s packet a bit more vertically. This 
allows your left thumb to press more 
firmly against the card being run. 


. By slightly altering the shuffle, the 


culled cards can be brought to the top 
rather than to the bottom. You need 
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merely delay the lift shuffle by one 
card, picking up the cards just after the 
cull card has been run. Then retain the 
cards in their lift position as you con- 


tinue to run cards, until you reach the 
next cull number. Deposit the lifted 


then immediately pick up the cards as 
you continue the shuffle. Repeat this 
procedure for each of the cull cards. 
After the final cull card has been lifted 
with the other cards, shuffle off the 
balance of the deck and throw the 


cards as you run the next cull card, 


lifted cards on top. 


The Lessinout Shuffle 


The purpose of this technique is to bring three cards at different positions in the deck to 
the top or bottom during three overhand shuffle sequences. Similar techniques may be 
found in print dating back as far as Erdnase.™ The following practical version belongs to 
Edward Marlo, whose handling is not only more direct, but also much easier to remem- 
ber.© This is due to the elimination of in- and outjogged cards that formed the underpinnings 
for earlier culling systems—which also explains the title. 





What follows is a description of my handling. To obscure the obvious aspect of this cull, 
which involves running single cards, an action that might be noticed by an astute observer, 
I’ve imbedded the three runs between injog shuffles. 


Let’s assume you wish to cull three Aces from the deck and that they currently lie in the 
fifth, tenth and fifteenth positions from the top. Their relative positions are then five, five 
and five. This sequence of numbers is all you need to remember for this cull; that is, the 
position of the first Ace from the top, the distance of second Ace from the first, and that of 
the third Ace from the second. To allow you to keep tabs on the cull procedure as you 
practice, turn the Aces face up at those positions before proceeding. 


First shuffle sequence—Begin the shuffle by pulling off a block containing all the cards 
you wish to cull. In our example, this would be at least the top fifteen cards. Injog the next 
card and shuffle off the balance of the deck. 


Second shuffle sequence—With your right thumb, form a break under the injogged card. 
In the initial shuffle action, throw all the cards above the break as a block into your left 
hand and count one to yourself. Then run the next four cards, counting two, three, four, 
Jive; and throw the balance on top. This brings the first Ace to the top. 

Third shuffle sequence—Run five cards and throw the rest of the deck on top. This brings 
the first Ace to the bottom of the deck and the second Ace to the top. 

Fourth shuffle sequence—Milk off the top and bottom cards together (see Volume 1, page 
47), counting one, then run four more cards, counting two, three, four, five; and throw the 
rest of the deck on top. This brings the first and second Aces together on the bottom and 
the third to the top of the deck. 

Fifth shuffle sequence—Conclude the cull with a false overhand shuffle that keeps the 
top and bottom stocks in place (Volume 2, page 254). You could also bring the two bot- 
tom Aces to the top or the top Ace to the bottom, so that you need only maintain either 
the top or the bottom stock in your final shuffle. 
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The Downjoy Cull 


This cull uses the principle of the downjog to cull as many cards as you wish. The han- 
dling is extremely flexible, as you will see. For the purposes of this explanation, let’s assume 
you wish to cull all the Eights and Nines secretly to the top. This is, in fact, the starting 
point for “The Stop Trick”, described later in this chapter. 


Spread the shuffled cards between your 
hands, faces toward you. Hold the cards 
comfortably and naturally at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, with respect to 
yourself. It is likely you'll encounter the first 
card to be culled after spreading only a few 
cards from the face of the deck; let’s assume 
it’s the Nine of Hearts. Place your left thumb 
firmly against the card to the immediate left 
of the Nine, say the Jack of Hearts. With 
your right hand, square all the cards to the 
right of this card, including the Nine of 
Hearts, and jog them a quarter to a half inch 
downward and to the right (see the illustra- 
tion). The greater your mastery of this tech- 
nique, the smaller the injog you will need. 
Simultaneously, with your left thumb push 
the card to the immediate left of the Nine of 
Hearts—in our case, the Jack of Hearts— 
to the right in a continuation of the spread- 
ing action. 


Spectators should perceive no interruption in the spreading of the cards from hand to hand, 
other than that due to the rhythms of a normal spreading action (see Check Point 3). 


A few cards later in the spread, you'll come 
across the next card you need, say the Eight 
of Clubs. Place your left thumb on the face 
of the Eight and, rather than simply pushing 
it to the right, as you have the cards imme- 
diately preceding it, push it downward and 
to the right. In a continuation of this process, 
place the pad of your right little finger on the 
back of the Eight near its inner right corner 
and pull it farther down. This downjogs the 
Eight of Clubs, bringing it roughly in line 
with the previously downjogged block. The 
illustration shows a partially transparent 
view of this. 
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Meanwhile, continue to push cards to the 
right, without perceptibly interrupting the 
rhythm of the normal spreading action. The 
procedure just described is repeated for 
each of the cards to be culled, as they are 
encountered in the spread, until you reach 
the end of the deck. Should you encounter 
two or more cards to be culled immediately 
adjacent to one another, you can use the 
multiple push-over technique (Volume 1, 
page 211) to downjog them. Ultimately you 
will reach the position given in the illustra- 
tion, which shows how you close the spread 
after the final card has been downjogged. 


Flip the deck sidewise and face down in 
your left hand, bringing it automatically into 
dealing position while maintaining the 
jogged cards. With your right hand, grasp the 
injogged cards in the grip that should be 
familiar to you from the Hindu shuffle, as 
well as several of the multiple-shift tech- 
niques. If necessary, you can square the 
cards with a light grip, to facilitate the 
upcoming strip-out of the injogged cards. 
The simplest way to accomplish the strip- 
out is to pull them out and place them on 
top, simulating a cutting action. The illustra- 
tion shows this moment. You can also pull 
them out in the course of a Hindu shuffle or 
running cuts to the table. The context will 
determine the appropriate method. Ulti- 
mately, the culled cards are delivered to the 
top of the deck. 


Check Points 


1. You will generally need a reason for 


spreading the cards between your 
hands. From among the dozens of pos- 
sible pretexts, here are three: (a) You 


are removing the Jokers, as they aren’t 
needed. It is advantageous in this case 
to cut a Joker to the back of the deck. 
This will justify your need to go 
through the entire deck until you reach 
the final Joker. (b) You could quickly 


count the cards to make sure the deck 
is complete, a good pretext when using 
a borrowed deck. (c) You could be try- 
ing to use “pure intuition” to locate a 
chosen card that has been shuffled 
back into the deck. 

. When only a few cards need to be 
culled, like the four Aces, the spread 
cull is generally the better tool for the 
job. But when more cards are involved, 
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the downjog cull is clearly superior, the spreading action itself, in which the 
since when two or more cards to be cards are alternately drawn apart and 
culled lie together, they can be treated pushed together again, as if playing a 
as a block. concertina. During the spreading, you 
3. As we noted in our discussion of the can also on occasion stop abruptly, 


spread cull, it’s nearly impossible to look at the audience and make a com- 
maintain an even rhythm while dis- ment relevant to the spreading actions. 
placing the cards. However, the slight, The fact that you can always look sev- 
unavoidable interruptions can be eral cards ahead in the spread is also 
effectively masked by the rhythm of helpful. 


The Above-the-spread Cull 


With the normal spread cull, the cards are secretly gathered below the spread. It may sur- 
prise you to learn it’s also possible to cull cards above the spread. While this might seem 
too obvious an idea to be deceptive, you will find it is far from apparent when done as will 
be explained. This cull allows you to bring one or more cards to the face of the deck as 
you spread through it. 


Let’s assume you wish to cull the four Aces to the face while spreading just once through 
the cards. Hold the deck face up in left-hand dealing position, with your hands elevated 
and the faces of the cards turned toward you and beyond the spectators’ line of sight. 





Push the cards in a spread into you right 
hand, supporting the bottom edge with your 
little fingers, until you come to the first Ace. 
Place the pad of your left thumb on the left 
side of the Ace and push it, along with the 
cards to its immediate left, to the right. This 
is precisely the same action you’ve been 
using to spread through the deck. As soon 
as the thumb is fully extended to the right, 
bend it at its outer joint, until its tip contacts 
the face of the Ace and pulls it slightly to the 
left. Simultaneously, with your right index, 
middle and ring fingers, pull the cards to the 
immediate left of the Ace to the right, pre- 
venting a break in the spread from becom- 
ing visible to the spectators. With your left 
thumb, pull the Ace farther to the left, until 
it is free of the spread. 
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Continue to spread through the cards, push- 
ing the culled Ace far to the right, where you 
can take it with your right thumb and pull it 
onto the face of the deck. As your left thumb 
pushes over the Ace, you will have enough 
space available to push over some of the 
other cards as well, allowing your thumb to 
accomplish a double function while trans- 
ferring the Ace. 





With your right fingers beneath the spread, continue pulling over the cards. As soon as your 
left thumb has completed the transfer of the Ace, use it to continue spreading through the 
deck. This operation is repeated with each of the remaining three Aces. 


The unavoidable break in rhythm can be disguised in several ways. First, there is the elas- 
ticity of the spreading action itself (see Check Points 1 and 3 for the spread cull, Volume 1, 
page 188). In spreading the cards, you naturally open and close the spread concertina style, 


resulting in the desired breaks in rhythm. 





Second, you can introduce a pause to speak. 
When you have pulled the Ace to the left, 
freeing it from the spread, make a gesture 
with your right hand, taking some of the 
cards from the spread with it and breaking 
the spread. The illustration shows such a 
moment. Then replace the right hand’s cards 
and continue the spreading. The left hand 
can be used to gesture in a similar way, con- 
tinuing the spreading afterward. 


Check Points 


1. The precise technique and dynamics 
of spreading cards are discussed in the 
section “Spreading the Cards in the 
Hands” beginning on page 21 of Vol- 
ume 1. If you have any question about 


the exact handling, reread that sec- 
tion. It may clear up the problem. 


2. You must avoid letting the culled card 
swing up too much as your left thumb 
frees it from the spread, or its motion 
will become visible to the spectators. 
The culled card should be displaced 
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precisely and be brought flush with the 
other cards in the spread. Use your left 
little finger at the lower end of the deck 
as a guide. It’s generally preferable to 
injog the culled card slightly (less than 
a quarter of an inch), rather than taking 
the risk of it protruding from the upper 
end of the spread. The culled card will 
then ride lightly on the tip of the left 
little finger and be immediately pulled 
onto the face of the deck by the right 
thumb. The haphazard nature of the 
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spread will also provide a degree of 
cover, which can be increased by dis- 
placing the first few cards in the 
spread up and down. 

. Although this method was described 
using the four Aces, it is best used for 


culling only one or two cards. If, when 
you start spreading the cards, you 
encounter two or more of the desired 
cards next to each other, don’t bother 
culling them, simply cut them to the 
face of the deck. Do this by closing the 


spread while catching a break above 
the cards to be controlled. Create a 
brief delay in the action as you make 
some comment, then bring the desired 
cards to the face with a double or triple 
cut. If adjacent cards are encountered 
after a card has already been culled to 
the face, execute the cull as described, 
culling the two cards one after the 
other. The cull with two consecutive 
cards works exactly the same and just 
as efficiently. 





The Green Angle Separation 


This versatile and ingenious cull was created by Lennart Green of Sweden, whose ideas 
are distinguished by a brilliant and very personal touch.” It can be used to sort the deck 
into two parts, such as red cards from black, court cards from spot cards, or odd cards 
from even, all in the course of running through the deck just once. Green’s handling is cer- 


tain and therefore very practical. 


Hold the deck face up in left-hand dealing 
position. Let’s assume we're sorting the red 
cards from the black, and the card on the 
face of the deck is black. With your left 
thumb, push that card to the right, then pull 
it with your right thumb into your right hand, 
which grips it as shown. Note particularly 
the position of the right little finger at the 
lower end of the card. Continue to take the 
cards into your right hand in this fashion 
until you come to the first red card. 


Without breaking rhythm, take the red card 
into your right hand, but in the angled posi- 
tion shown in the illustration. Your right 
thumb is responsible for orienting the cards 
properly. Do not alter the position of your 
right hand, which maintains a consistent 
pulling movement. As each card is pulled 
off, it’s placed in either the red or black posi- 
tion. Your right index and little fingers are in 
the recesses formed by the angled packets 
and maintain their separation. 
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The proper positions of the fingers are criti- 
cal for the success of this technique and may 
be seen clearly in the previous illustration. 
As you begin to practice this cull, you may 
want to square the individual packets now 
and then as you run through the cards. This 
can be accomplished using Lennart Green’s 
“scissors grip”, shown here. You briefly run 
your left index and little fingers along the top 
and bottom edges of the packets to square 
them. If seated at a table, you can occa- 
sionally tap the lower end of the right hand’s 
packets on the tabletop—but this should be 
neither emphasized nor exaggerated. 


When all the cards have been sorted into the 
right hand’s two angled packets, you must 
disengage the red and black packets from 
each other. To this end, press upward with 
your right little finger against the bottom end 
of the black packet while you press down 
with your right index finger against the top 
end of the red packet. Basically, you’re just 
closing your right fingers, an action that will 
feel strangely comfortable. 


Turn your right hand palm down, thus rotat- 
ing the packets to a face-down position. 
With your palm-up left hand, grasp the black 
packet at its outer end and pull it outward 
as you pull the red packet inward with your 
palm-down right hand. This action is simi- 
lar to the final stage of a pull-through shuffle 
(Volume 3, page 637) and serves here to 
separate the red and black packets. 





At this point, you can slap the right hand’s packet onto the left’s, simulating an in-the-hands 
cut; or you can set the right hand’s packet onto the table and place the left hand’s packet 
on top, simulating a cut to the table. You can also Hindu shuffle the right hand’s packet 
onto the left hand's packet, making the strip-out appear to be the first phase of the shuffle. 
Lennart Green uses a false Hindu shuffle when the order of the cards must be maintained. 
The ingenious John Cornelius devised this very easy false Hindu shuffle:* Just draw small 
blocks off the bottom of the right hand’s packet, rather than off the top. If you do this 
smoothly and with a regular rhythm, it is far more deceptive than you might think. 
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Check Points 


1. It will be an advantage initially if you 
always sort the black cards into the 
upper packet and the red into the 
lower. This will make your actions 
more automatic and, therefore, more 
rapid. Once mastered, the sorting, 
with strip-out, should take only about 
twenty seconds. You can, of course, 
introduce pauses in the action now 
and then, to make a presentationally 
appropriate remark. This also gives 
you the opportunity to correct any 
misalignments, either with your right 
hand alone, or with your left hand, as 
described above. 


. With practice, you should learn to con- 


centrate on just one of the colors— 
black, for example—and simply think 
of all the non-black cards as “dross” 
that gets displaced downward. 


. It’s important that only the right hand 
move to and fro and that its motion 
should be consistent. Your left hand 
should move only slightly in response 
to your right hand’s motion. The spec- 
tators’ attention should always be 
directed toward the left hand’s cards, 
giving the right hand an in-transit role 
and placing it in the psychological 
“shade”. The left hand’s cards should 
be nearly horizontal, or even tipped 
slightly toward the spectators, while 
the right hand’s cards should make an 
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angle of between forty-five and ninety 
degrees from the horizontal. This will 
also steer the focus of the spectators’ 
attention to the left hand’s cards. 


. The cards should be only slightly angled 


and displaced along their sides. This is 
what makes this technique so clean 
and certain. Once you have attained a 
smooth mastery of the technique and 
justified the action, even spectators 
standing behind you will not notice the 
culling. 

The justification for running through 
the deck must be consistent with the 
context and given proper emphasis. If 
you are given a borrowed deck with 
which to perform, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to say, “Is the deck complete? I 
know people who play rummy for 
years without realizing that one or 
two cards are missing.” The cards are 
then culled during the counting. You 
could also run through the deck to 
remove the Jokers or the Aces. In this 
case, make sure one of these cards is 
the final one in the face-up deck, to jus- 
tify going through it in its entirety. You 
could also ask a spectator to think of 
any card he or she sees in the deck: 
“Don't tell me to stop. TU run through 
the entire deck. Otherwise some might 
think your choices are restricted to 
just a few of the cards.” 
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TRICKS USING CULLS 
Trimental 


This is Juan Tamariz’s diabolical handling of a trick by Luis Zingone.® This is a wonderful 
piece and the few experts who use it prize it highly, for it is as powerful for the public as it 
is for knowledgeable magicians— it is simply sensational. If you’re willing to make an extra 
effort, you have the option of taking it one step further. While the cull employed could be 
one previously taught in this chapter, I'll describe the trick using a simplified handling of 
Erdnase’s cull shuffle. This may seem more complicated initially, but it is, in fact, more 
deceptive, more natural and more rapid than the alternatives, by any standard. 


Effect 


Three spectators each note a card simply by pulling it halfway out of a tabled spread and 
lifting it at one end to note it. They then immediately push their selections flush into the 
spread again. The spectators cut the deck several times and finally the performer thor- 
oughly shuffles it. The spectators then each place an object of personal value in a different 
pocket of the performer's jacket. The performer now divines the cards chosen, then pro- 
duces them with empty hands from his pockets, each card coming from the same pocket 
containing the corresponding object lent by the spectator who selected the card! 





Construction, Management and Script 


Have someone shuffle the deck thoroughly. Take it back, giving the inner left corner of 
the bottom card a downward crimp (Volume 2, page 347), then ribbon spread the cards 
from right to left. The spread should form a gentle arc and only the upper half of the deck 
should be spread. These two details simplify the performance of this trick tremendously. 


Ask aspectator seated to your left to pull one card about halfway out of the spread. Imme- 
diately turn and make the same request of a spectator seated directly across from you, 
then repeat the request with a third spectator, seated to your right. Logic dictates that the 
first spectator will pull out a card on the left, the second person somewhat farther right 
and the third somewhat to the right of that (from your perspective). Because the deck was 
thoroughly shuffled and you have barely handled the cards since, these minor and unob- 
vious restrictions won't arouse suspicion. The illustration shows one possible situation, 
which I'll use as the basis for this explanation. 
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You should take care that none of the chosen cards is more than a dozen cards away from 
the next selection. This must almost certainly be the case if you have only spread the top 
half of the deck. 


You must now note the exact locations of the chosen cards in the spread. This is simpli- 
fied by Juan Tamariz’s clever presentation. The position of the first card is easy to discern 
as you look at the spread while showing the first spectator how to pull the card from it. 
Count the outer left corners of the cards, not their left edges, as this is visually easier and 
is the reason for spreading the cards in a gentle arc. Don’t look at the spread as the sec- 
ond and third spectators pull their cards from it. Instead, turn away or look at the audience 
as you make some comments. You will note the positions of these two cards soon enough. 
Let’s assume that the first card is seventh from the top. Seven is your first key number. 


Ask each of the three spectators to take a belonging of some personal value and place it 
on his or her card. As you say this, look at the spread and note the position of the second 
card with respect to the first. For our example, let’s assume it is the ninth card following 
the first, in which case the number nine becomes your second key number. You will have 
enough time to note the position of the third card with respect to the second as the spec- 
tators find appropriate objects. Let’s assume the third card is the sixth card after the second. 
This makes six your third key number. Silently repeat the three key numbers to yourself: 
seven—nine-six. 


When each of the three spectators has placed an object on his or her card, turn away and 
ask each of them to note the card under the object by lifting the card at its projecting end, 
but without removing the card from the spread. Make sure they carefully note their cards, 
perhaps asking their neighbors to remember them, too. Finally, have each of them push 
their card flush with the spread. For the purpose of this explanation, let’s assume the three 
chosen cards are the Ace, Two and Three of Spades, from left to right. 


Turn back to face the audience. “Please square the deck, so that the cards are totally lost.” 
Then ask each of the three spectators to give the deck one complete cut. This will throw 
off even the wise ones. 


The three participants are now asked to pick up his or her object and hold it in their domi- 
nant hand. This gives you time to cut the crimped card to the bottom of the deck and use 
a culling technique to bring the cards to the bottom. You can, as I've already mentioned, 
use one of the previously described techniques, such as the lessinout shuffle; but I recom- 
mend the Erdnase system of cull shuffling, which I will now describe for three cards at 
positions seven, nine and six. Of course, the cards will be in different relative positions 
each time, so I'll also describe the underlying principle. Once understood, you'll quickly 
master this simple system. I recommend you turn the Ace, Two and Three face up in the 
deck at the seventh, ninth and sixth positions, so that you can follow the progress of the 
cull. Proceed as follows: 


Hold the deck in overhand-shuffle position. In your first shuffle action, pull off roughly the 
top half of the deck, run and injog the next card, then shuffle off the balance. This first 
shuffle sequence is not part of the cull shuffle proper, but positions the cards to be culled 
near the center of the deck: the first great advantage of the Erdnase system, which has 
already been mentioned in the lessinout shuffle. With your right thumb, take a break under 
the injogged card and draw off the block above the break as your first shuffle action. Run 
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the next seven cards (your first key number), injogging the seventh. Run the next nine cards 
(your second key number) and outjog the ninth card. Finally, run the next five cards (one 
less than your last key number) and throw the rest of the deck on top. If you count the 
final throw as part of the shuffle, you arrive at six, so that you really do count to your key 
numbers each time. I consider this method of counting a considerable improvement on 
the Erdnase system, where one had to either add or subtract one card from the key num- 
bers. However, this simplification is restricted to this special case of three cards. 


If you’ve done the above properly, the card corresponding to Key Number Six will be on 
top, the one corresponding to Key Number Nine will be outjogged, and that correspond- 
ing to Key Number Seven injogged. With your right middle finger, take a break above the 
outjogged card and, with your right thumb, take a break below the injogged card. With 
your left thumb, pull off all the cards above the middle finger’s break, immediately injog 
the top card of this packet (the Three of Spades in our example), run the next card (the 
Two of Spades), throw off the packet above the right thumb’s break and shuffle off the 
rest of the cards. Form a break under the injogged card and cut the cards below the break 
to the top. The spectators’ cards are now on the bottom of the deck. The bottom card is 
that of the spectator to your right, the second card from the bottom is the middle spectator’s, 
and the third from the bottom that of the spectator to your left. 


Although this culling procedure seems long when described, in practice it takes about 
twenty seconds to carry out. You disguise it by making generalized statements about each 
spectator, similar to the pronouncements in the daily horoscope columns: “Of course, you 
chose neither your objects nor your cards randomly. I therefore believe there is a con- 
nection between your personality, your object and the card you are merely thinking of.” 
As you say this, bring the bottom card to the top with a double or triple cut and glimpse it. 
Each time you have finished making a pronouncement about one of the spectators, he or 
she is to drop the personal object into one of your jacket pockets. The spectator to you 
left drops his object into your left-side jacket pocket, the middle spectator’s object goes 
into your right inner breast pocket, and the object of the spectator to your right goes into 
your right-side jacket pocket. Now you divine each of the three cards in turn, glimpsing 
the bottom two cards, perhaps using the bottom card all-around square-up glimpse (Vol- 
ume 2, page 357), but slightly displacing the bottom card, so that you can see the indices 
of both cards. 


Use the surprise of the successful divinations to bottom palm the lower two selections in 
your left hand (Volume 3, page 713). Then place your left hand into your left-side jacket 
pocket, releasing both cards into it as you retrieve the first spectator’s object and return 
it. This provides ample misdirection for your right hand to execute a one-handed palm 
(Volume 3, page 705) of the top card as you set the deck onto the table. Reach with your 
right hand into your right-side jacket pocket, releasing its card as you remove the object 
there and return it to the spectator to your right. In retrieving the middle spectator’s ob- 
ject, you apparently have forgotten where it was placed, as you first reach absent-mindedly 
with both hands into your side pockets, palming the outermost of the cards in the left 
pocket. This is the middle spectator’s card, the Two of Spades. 


Suddenly you remember that the middle spectator’s object is in your right inner breast 
pocket. With your right hand, grasp your right lapel and pull open the right side of the jacket, 
permitting your left hand to reach into the inner right pocket. Release the palmed card as 
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you remove the object, which you return to the middle spectator. Your timing should be 
such that you divine the card, then draw attention to the corresponding object, saying some- 
thing like “This object makes it plain that you can only have chosen the Jack of Hearts. 
Permit me to return your object.” 


Now that the effect is apparently over, you are ready to go one step further. Interrupt the 
applause: ‘Just a moment, please. Something much more astonishing has happened. Your 
cards are so closely attuned to your personalities and to the corresponding objects, that 
they have actually left the deck and traveled to the very pockets that the objects were in.” 
With clearly empty hands, remove the cards one at a time from your pockets, placing each 
face up in front of the corresponding spectator. 


Final Notes 
1. Every aspect of this trick is brilliant, the positions of the cards calmly and 


but it isn’t easy. I've experimented with 
other solutions for tracking the posi- 
tions of the chosen cards. For exam- 
ple, you could have each card chosen 
using a peek. This greatly simplifies 
the secret counting, as you need only 
count the cards riffled onto the first 
selection for the second peek, then 
those riffled off for the third selection. 
Hold a break above the third card, 
then shuffle off to it. One card is now 
on top. You only need to remember 
two key numbers, rather than three, 
and can control them with, say, the 
lessinout shuffle (page 898). Another 
avenue would be to hold a break over 
the first selection peeked at, then peek 
force (page 796) the card above it, 
release that card and peek force the 
next one. With all three peeked selec- 
tions together, all you have to do is cut 
or shuffle off to the break to bring 
them all to the top. However, using the 
peek force twice in arow can be tricky 
to pull off convincingly. I prefer the 
first peek procedure described, but 
mention the peek force for those who 
might enjoy the challenge. 


2. The concept of using personal objects 
is very smart. They give the trick a 
meaningful context, allow you to note 
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unobtrusively, and cover the distribu- 
tion of the palmed cards to the three 
pockets. Furthermore, the three spec- 
tators note that your pockets are empty 
as they place their objects into them, 
thus eliminating any suspicion of dupli- 
cate cards from the outset. All manner 
of personal objects can be used, such 
as keys, rings, pencils and handker- 
chiefs. Of course, it’s best that the 
objects not be too personal: no false 
teeth, glass eyes, pacemakers or con- 
dom packets—a point you can men- 
tion if your performing style and the 
venue permit. 


. Naturally, you have ample opportunity 


here to choose the culls, controls, 
glimpses and palms employed; the nec- 
essary techniques are all available in 
this course. For example, you could 
control all the cards to the top, or one 
to the bottom and two to the top, then 
transfer them to the pockets with cor- 
responding palm techniques. This is, 
incidentally, a wonderful opportunity 
to introduce the transfer techniques 
described in Volume 3 (pages 724-729). 


. This trick is also well suited for parlor 


and stage performances. You could 
invite the three spectators on-stage and 
hand each some cards (whose number 
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is known to you—it could even be the 
same number of cards for each). You 
might do this by holding the deck in 
left-hand dealing position and allowing 
the cards to riffle off your left thumb 


until a spectator says stop, counting 
the cards you riffle off, or using a riffle 
force to a predetermined number of 
cards. The spectators each shuffle 


their packets, note the bottom cards 
and replace the packets on the deck. 
You could false shuffle after each 
packet is returned, keeping them on 
top, then go into a cull shuffle. Or, 
instead of using a riffle to count the 
cards, you could count them as you 
casually push them over in groups of 
two and three. 





The Stop Trick 


The title refers to a class of tricks in which either the performer or the spectator deals cards 
until someone calls out stop. The card stopped at then proves to be one previously cho- 
sen. Due to the obvious impossibility of the effect as described, constraints of various kinds 
must be imposed when solutions are offered. The following method is a variant handling 
of avery clever stop trick by the remarkable American polymath, Martin Gardner. It uses 
the downjog cull and the faro slough-off to accomplish a rather complex setup in just a 
few seconds. Even though you need to do a couple of faro shuffles, they are executed before 
the presentation begins. The effect is crystal clear—try it and see! 


Construction, Management and Script 

Begin by bringing all the Eights and Nines to the top of the deck; their order is unimpor- 
tant. This could be accomplished with a downjog cull (page 899) or a spread cull (Volume 
1, page 187). Next use the faro slough-off (Volume 3, page 686) to insert one indifferent 
card between each of the Eights and Nines. Finally, use an injog shuffle to place five indif- 
ferent cards on top of this stock. You now have either an Eight or a Nine every other card, 
starting with the sixth card from the top and running through the twentieth. This is the 
extent of your preparation, which can be done at any time. 


v 


Place the deck face down in front of the spectator with the request that she cut off “. . . about 
half the cards, perhaps a bit less, as I want to show you something interesting with the 
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rest of the deck.” This is deliberately ambiguous, a fact that helps justify the subsequent 
handling. 

Have the spectator pick one of the two packets. If the top portion is chosen, set it in front 
of her, saying, “That’s your half of the deck—so I'll take the other half.” Should the bot- 
tom portion be selected, you say, “Good. Since you don’t want the other half, we'll set it 
aside for now.” Either way, you end up placing the top portion in front of the spectator or 
setting it aside, and you pick up the bottom portion for a selection to be made. Hand her 
this portion and have her give it a quick shuffle. This later allows you to remind everyone 
that she shuffled the cards. Retrieve them from her and spread them for her to remove 
one. As you do this, slightly injog the eighth card from the top. 


Once the spectator has looked at the selection and allowed others to see it, square the deck, 
taking a break under the injogged card. It’s now asimple task to have the selection replaced 
ninth from the top. You can, for instance, use the riffle force (Volume 1, page 224). Or you 
can forget injogging the eighth card and instead use the crocodile technique (Volume 3, 
page 531), pushing over two groups of four cards each, then opening the spread for the 
selection to be replaced below these eight cards. After the selection has been replaced in 
the packet, square the cards and set them aside. 


Ask another spectator to pick up the other packet and to begin to deal the cards slowly, 
one at atime, into a face-down pile. After the first four cards have been dealt, explain that 
he can stop dealing at any time. Do not say that he can stop dealing on any card, as then 
the spectator might focus on a particular one, which might not be the card you need. 


As the deal proceeds, you count the cards silently until the spectator stops. Since you know 
that the sixth card is the first of your Eights and Nines, it’s not difficult to keep track and 
know whether the top card of the pile on the table or the top card of the packet in the 
spectator’s hand is an Eight or Nine. 


Have the spectator set aside the face-down 
Eight or Nine he has “stopped” on, as you 
point out that he could have stopped at any 


other card (yes, now it’s all right to phrase 
it this way). Turn the cards on top of the 
dealt pile and its undealt remainder face up 
to show two random cards. Then have the 
spectator turn over the face-down card. 
Let’s assume it’s a Nine. 


Have the first spectator pick up the packet containing the selection and count down to 
the ninth card. Have her hold this card face down before she names her selection, after 
which she turns the card face up to reveal her selection! If the card stopped at by the sec- 
ond spectator is an Eight, simply have the first spectator deal off eight cards , then turn 
over the ninth as above. 
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Final Note 


My esteemed colleague Richard Vollmer 
showed me this variant of Gardner’s 
trick many years ago and suggested the 
following interesting extension. Cull the 
Sixes, Sevens, Eights and Nines to the 
top of the deck in any order. Although a 
spread cull could be used, Fd recom- 
mend Lennart Green’s angle separation. 
Then use a faro slough-off, as above, to 
place an indifferent card between each 
pair of culled cards. You now have a 
thirty-one-card stack at your disposal. 
Have the spectator divide the deck into 
two piles and choose a card from the 
bottom portion. Control the selection to 
seventh from the top of its packet. Now 
cards from the other packet can be dealt 
one after the other, stopping anywhere. 
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The beauty of this version is that you can 
explain before the deal starts, “You can 
stop after the first card or just before the 
last. It’s entirely up to you.” It doesn’t 
matter whether a Six, Seven, Eight or 
Nine is turned up. For a Six, have six 
cards dealt off the packet containing the 
selection, then have the next card turned 
up. For Seven, the seventh card is turned 
up. For Eight, apply the curious count 
(page 799). That is, openly count the 
cards yourself, dealing them in pairs, 
then turn up the top card of the last pair. 
For Nine, again count them yourself, but 
deal them in groups of three, turning the 
top card of the final triplet face up after 
a brief pause. In all cases, the final card 
revealed is the selection. 
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CHAPTER. 4. 





STACKING 





Techniques for placing cards at specific positions in the deck, the process 
known as stacking, belong unambiguously to the arsenal of card cheats and 
are generally neglected by magicians. Yet, aside from their obvious utility in 
gambling demonstrations, they have numerous other applications in card 
magic. In this chapter we will cover those stacking techniques having the 
greatest utility for magicians. 


The following stacking systems are generally used to place several cards at 
regularly spaced intervals (for example, fourth, eighth, twelfth and sixteenth). 
This positioning is particularly well suited, although not limited to, gambling 
demonstrations. But the formula for each stacking system can be modified 
to place desired cards at specific positions not falling at regular intervals, as 
is necessary, for example, in spelling effects. 
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The Erdnase Stack Shuffle 


Stacking with the overhand shuffle was abandoned by card cheats when, during the twen- 
tieth century, the riffle shuffle became the approved method of mixing cards at the gaming 
table. But for magicians, the overhand shuffle still has unlimited applications and poten- 
tial, since it’s the shuffle still used by many laymen. This is especially true in Europe, where 
the riffle shuffle is often regarded as an ostentatious eccentricity. 

In his seminal book, Erdnase described formulas for the overhand stacking of two, three, 
four and five cards. Gambling expert Terry Roses recommends memorizing only the five- 
card formula and using it for all applications, independent of the number of cards being 
stacked.® This plan creates a bit more work than is necessary when stacking only two, 
three or four cards, but you are compensated by the need to learn only one formula. 


Although subsequent methods have been developed that seem to follow a simpler proce- 
dure (such as the milk-build shuffle and Lane stack, described later in this chapter), expert 
opinion is unanimous in judging the Erdnase system as by far the best. No other system 
distributes and intersperses the running of single cards so well with genuine shuffle actions. 


To understand the Erdnase stacking system, we will stack the five cards for a royal flush 
in hearts for a round of poker with five players. Since the only variable is the number of 
players, an x will be used to represent this number in the generalized formula given in 
parentheses following each instruction. This formula is a simple, but significant improve- 
ment made by gambling expert Darwin Ortiz on the Erdnase formula. The Ace, King, 
Queen and Jack of Hearts are on top of the deck; the Ten of Hearts is on the bottom. Turn- 
ing these cards face up in the deck will allow you to follow the progress of the stack. 


As all the techniques used here have been described previously in the course, this expla- 
nation requires no illustrations. 


First shuffle sequence: Begin an overhand shuffle by pulling off about half the deck in the 
first shuffle action. A split second before your right hand begins the second shuffle action, 
use your left thumb to injog the top card (the Ace of Hearts in our example). Run nine cards 
(2x — 1) onto the Ace of Hearts, outjogging the last card. Shuffle off, taking care to run the 
final card of the deck (the Ten of Hearts) to the top. 


Second shuffle sequence: Undercut all the cards under the outjogged one, forming a right- 
thumb break under the injogged card. Run four cards (x — 1) onto the Ten of Hearts, throw 
the cards above the break on top, run the next two cards—the King and Queen of Hearts— 
injogging the Queen, run ten cards (2x), outjogging the tenth, then shuffle off the balance. 


An intermediate cut: Undercut all the cards under the injogged card and throw them as a 
block on top of the deck. 


Third shuffle sequence: Undercut all the cards under the outjogged card and run four cards 
(x - 1) onto the King of Hearts. With your left thumb, reach to the upper side of the right 
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hand's cards and pull off all the cards but the bottom one in a single shuffle action. Finally, 
throw the remaining card (the Queen of Hearts) on top. 


Fourth shuffle sequence: In your first shuffle motion pull off the top half of the deck, run 
five cards (x) onto it, injogging the fifth, and shuffle off. Cut the cards under the injogged 
card to the top, or take a right-thumb break under the injog and shuffle off to the break, 
throwing the balance on top. Every fifth card is now one of the cards for the royal flush. 


Check Points 


1. If you think this seems horribly com- Once you understand the principle and 


plicated, you’re wrong. Once you’ve 
mastered running cards, along with the 
injog and outjog, you'll have this sys- 
tem memorized after having worked 
through it a mere half dozen times. A 
few days of practice will suffice to 
master the technique smoothly—less 
time than you needed to master the 
Elmsley count, ’'d wager! Look at it 
this way: The Erdnase stack shuffle is 
a technique like any other. It is not a 
self-working principle, even though it 
is based on a mathematical formula. 
Try to follow what is happening in the 
course of the shuffle, as this will not 
only help you learn it more quickly, but 
improve your motivation to do so. 


2. Although this holds for all techniques, 


it is especially apt here: Begin to prac- 
tice by going through each shuffle 
sequence slowly and carefully. Exag- 
gerate the in- and outjogs somewhat. 


the procedure, accelerate the shuffle to 


anormal speed, in- and outjogging the 


cards only as much as necessary. 


. From the very beginning, try to shuffle 


without looking at your hands. In time, 
you'll be able to shuffle and speak at 
the same time. If you find this difficult, 
script sentences having a rhythm 
matching that of the shuffle, pairing, 
say, the number of syllables in the 
words to the shuffle actions. Then 
always use these precise sentences. 
Since you should never use the stack- 
ing shuffle more than once in any 
performance, no one can notice the 
pattern of your wording. 


. Performed at a normal tempo, the 
entire stacking shuffle should take no 
more than twenty seconds. This is 
about the time needed for a thorough 
and normal shuffle of a full deck. 





The Milk-build shuffle 


At one time gamblers often used this stacking technique, but its popularity has waned with 
the decreased acceptability of the overhand shuffle in gambling circles. In the standard 
handling of this sleight, the deck is shuffled rather deeply into the fork of the left thumb, 
allowing the left middle and ring fingers to pull off the bottom card at regular intervals. As 
most people have fingers too short for this to appear natural, we recommend the follow- 
ing variation by Dai Vernon.© 
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Set the four Aces on the bottom of the deck. 
You want to stack the Aces to be dealt to 
your hand in a five-hand round of poker. 
Take the deck into overhand shuffle posi- 
tion. Begin the shuffle by simultaneously 
drawing off the top and bottom cards. With- 
out breaking the rhythm, run the next three 
cards, then repeat the simultaneous draw- 
ing off of the top and bottom cards. To do 
this, use the pad of your left index finger, 
along with part of its tip, to draw off the 
bottom card, which you make possible by 
moving the deck forward about half an inch. 
Without hesitating, run the next three cards. 
Repeat the milking procedure and three- 
card run two more times. 





When you've stacked the fourth Ace you should have twenty cards in your left hand, ev- 
ery fifth card being an Ace, and the rest of the deck in your right hand. Apparently complete 
the shuffle with three or four more shuffle actions, in reality bringing the twenty-card block 
to the top of the shuffled deck with the lift shuffle (Volume 2, page 257). 


The Frank Lane Stack 


This method of overhand stacking may be the simplest of all those described in this chap- 
ter. It was created by the imaginative American, Frank Lane.® His system may be applied 
to any hand with any number of players. In our example, we'll stack the four Aces to fall 
to the dealer’s hand in a four-hand round of poker. 


The general formula is 3x — 3 for the first shuffle, 2x — 2 for the second, and 1x — 1 for the 
third, where x is the number of hands to be dealt (see Check Points). A fourth shuffle is 
avoided by a sequence that brings x — 1 cards beneath a crimped card. Let’s study this with 
the help of an example. As only elementary overhand techniques taught in Volume 1 will 
be used, no illustrations are necessary. 


Have the four Aces on the table and crimp the inner left corner of the bottom card of the 
deck. Begin an overhand shuffle by running three cards and throwing the rest of the deck 
on top. The crimped card is now fourth from the bottom. False shuffle, keeping the four- 
card bottom stock intact. 


Next place the four Aces on the bottom of the deck. If you want it to look as if the Aces 
are lost in the deck, use a multiple control that brings them to the bottom, or a false cut 
that apparently cuts the Aces from the top of the deck to the center, while actually shut- 
tling them to the bottom. 


Starting with the formula 3x - 3, run that many cards (nine in our four-hand example: 
x = 4, so 12 —3 = 9) into your left hand, simultaneously milking off the top and bottom cards 
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on the first shuffle action. The rest of the deck is then allowed to fall underneath these ten 
cards. 


In the second shuffle sequence, run six cards (2x — 2), again pulling off both the top and 
bottom cards on the first shuffle action and again letting the deck fall beneath the cards 
you run off. 


For the third shuffle, run the top three cards (x — 1) milking off the top and bottom cards 
on the first shuffle action, and again throw the rest of the deck under these four cards. 


The spectator can now give the cards as many simple cuts as he wishes. Finally, cut the 
crimped card to the bottom of the deck. If you now deal four five-card hands, the four Aces 
will be in your own. Incidentally, the spectator’s cutting sequence could be replaced by 
any false shuffle that actually only cuts the cards, after which the spectator cuts the cards. 
This gives the stacking shuffle a different dynamic. 


Check Points 


1. This method of stacking is clearly less is more efficient and eliminates the 


professional than the Erdnase system, 
but it has the advantage of having a 
simple handling that is easy to remem- 
ber. This is advantageous for the magi- 
cian who only occasionally needs to 
stack cards. 

. The initial placement of cards under 
the crimp can be eliminated by revert- 
ing to Frank Lane’s original method. 
You must add a 4x —4 shuffle sequence 
at the beginning. However, the han- 
dling described in the example, which 
was created by Master Juan Tamariz, 


longest shuffle sequence. For example, 
if you want to stack five cards for a 
royal flush or full house, you must add 
a 5x — 5 shuffle sequence—or a 4x — 4 
sequence if you use the crimped card 
setup. In this case, or when the number 
of players exceeds four, the shuffling 
can be time consuming. A good script 
and pauses in the shuffle can compen- 
sate for this. It can also be advanta- 
geous to throw in some false shuffles 
that don’t disturb the top and bottom 
stocks. 





fle shuffle Stacking 


Stacking methods are certainly not restricted to overhand shuffles, as we'll see in the fol- 
lowing riffle-shuffle system. 


Our goal is to bring the top four cards of the deck to specific locations in four consecutive 
riffle shuffles. A simple, practical example will serve to illustrate the principle: The four 
Aces, on top of the deck, will be stacked to fall to the dealer’s hand during a round of poker 
with three players. This is so simple, you'll be able to walk through it the first time you try 
it. Once you understand the principle, you can adapt it to any hand (a pair, three of a kind, 
a full house, etc.) and any number of players. In the accompanying illustrations, broken 
lines depict the Aces. 
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For the purposes of this explanation, turn the Aces face up on the deck, placing them in 
the following order from top to bottom: Heart—Spade—Diamond-Club. The deck should 
be in the initial riffle-shuffle position. Cut off a little more than half the deck to the right. 


Begin the riffle shuffle by letting the left 
hand’s cards riffle off your thumb more 
quickly than the right hand’s cards. Hold 
back two cards with your left thumb while 
your right hand holds back the four Aces or 
a few more. Release all the right hand’s 
cards except the top three Aces (you'll see 
the Ace of Clubs spring off your thumb), 
then release the two cards off your left 
thumb and finally the three Aces off your 
right thumb, letting them fall on top of the 
deck. Square the cards. There are now two 
indifferent cards between the Ace of Clubs 
and the Ace of Diamonds. 


This time, cut off considerably more than 
half the deck to the right. Repeat the proce- 
dure above, this time holding back only the 
top two Aces on your right thumb. You must 
take care, however, not to allow any but the 
left hand’s top two indifferent cards to be 
shuffled between the top six cards of the 
right-hand packet. Release the left thumb’s 
two cards between the Aces of Diamonds 
and Spades and square the deck. The illus- 
tration shows a schematic of the deck just 
before squaring. 


Repeat the procedure, but this time your 
right thumb holds back only the top Ace, 
and again you take care not to shuffle any 
but the top two cards of the left hand’s 
packet into the top eight cards of the right 
hand’s. Release the two cards between the 
Aces of Spades and Hearts. Square the deck. 


There are now two indifferent cards between each of the Aces, with the Ace of Hearts on 
top of the deck. For the fourth shuffle, cut the top half of the deck to the right and use the 
Zarrow dynamic (Volume 3, page 629) to shuffle the right hand’s cards under the top two 
cards of the left hand’s packet. Every third card from the top is now an Ace. 
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Check Points 


1. To prevent the shuffling of any cards 


from the left packet into the growing 
top stock of the right packet, fewer 
and fewer cards must be left behind 
when you cut off cards to the right. 
Both packets can be the same size, 
though, on the fourth shuffle, as you 
are then using the Zarrow dynamic. 
The more players in around, the larger 
the top stock becomes, and particular 


To hold back a greater number by 
touch alone requires constant practice. 
This is a matter of life and death for the 
card cheat, but for a magician doing a 
gambling demonstration, it’s accept- 
able to take a brief look at the hands. 
Its much more important that the rif- 
fling be uniform and uninterrupted by 
pauses. This is, in fact, critical. As you 


. riffle, if you bevel the cards with the 


care must be paid to this on the third 
shuffle. 


. Ideally, riffle stacking should be done 
without looking at your hands. This is 
easy in the example given above, as 
one with modest riffle-shuffle experi- 
ence can hold back two or three cards. 


upper ones toward yourself, it’s much 
easier to ascertain at a glance the num- 
ber of cards held back. In this manner, 
you can learn to gauge four or five 
cards at a glance after just a bit of prac- 
tice. That’s sufficient for a round with 
up to six players, which isn’t bad. 





Final observations 


There are numerous other techniques, principles, variations and extensions that can be 
applied to stacking cards. But most are extremely specialized methods, primarily of use 
to the card cheat, and which vary from game to game. Nonetheless, these techniques can 
be of great service to magicians in spelling tricks and gambling demonstrations. Erdnase’s 
book may be cited as representative of many, as it teaches a number of outstanding meth- 
ods for stacking cards.” To see a professional who has mastered these techniques 
performing them, I recommend the videotapes featuring Steve Forte.® Stacking cards is 
also one of the specialties of American magician and gambling expert Darwin Ortiz. You 
will find it worthwhile to study his thoughts on this topic.” 


In the next section, three tricks are brought together, which will teach you several addi- 
tional stacking methods that can be applied to other tricks as well. 
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TRICKS WITH STACKING 
Moracle 


This trick uses yet another method of overhand stacking, in an effect that leaves no clue 
to the actual method employed, even for other magicians. The stacking takes place before 
the presentation begins, setting up the cards for an Ace production at the conclusion. 
Americans Lin Searles and Karl Fulves created this trick, to which I’ve added a few pre- 
sentational touches.” 


Effect 


The performer makes and sets aside a prediction. Someone chooses several cards, elimi- 
nating all but one—which corresponds with the performer's prediction. Finally, the four 
Aces are produced in a surprising manner. 





Construction, Management and Script 


Cull the four Aces secretly to the top of the deck. You must also know the identity of the 
sixteenth card from the top. Let’s say it’s the Five of Diamonds. Write the name of this card 
on apiece of paper, which you fold up and place under a glass for safekeeping. In the event 
that no paper is handy, you could set the mate of the sixteenth card (the Five of Hearts, in 
our case) face down under the glass. 


As you make some introductory remarks about the science of programming and the fact 
that its fundamental principles may be applied to magic, stack the Aces as follows: Run 
the top eight cards and throw the balance of the deck back under them. Run seven cards 
and throw the balance underneath. Run four and throw the balance under them. Finally, 
run three and throw the balance beneath. This “formula” is easy to remember: eight-seven— 
four-three. The Aces are now at the first, second, fourth and eighth positions. Give the 
deck a few false shuffles and a false cut. 


Set down the deck and ask someone to cut it into two approximately equal piles. The cut 
need not be too precise, as long as the packet cut off holds between sixteen and thirty- 
two cards. Use the conjurer’s choice (Volume 2, page 440) to force the selection of the top 
half, which you then take into left-hand dealing position. 
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Since, you explain, programming languages 
are based on the binary system, you outjog 
every other card, beginning with the top 
one. Strip out the outjogged cards and set 
them in a face-down pile on the table. The 
top card of the pile is an Ace. Repeat this 
procedure three times, each time outjogging 
alternating cards, beginning with the top 
one, then stripping out the outjogged cards 
and setting the squared packet face down 
next to the previous pile. In some cases, the 
final packet may consist of only two or three 
cards; this makes no difference. If the spec- 
tator initially cut off between sixteen and 
thirty-two cards, the above procedure can 
only be carried out four times, leaving a 
single card behind. Long live mathematics! 


Set the resulting single card face down on 
the glass. Have a spectator unfold and read 
aloud your prediction: “Five of Diamonds!” 
Slowly turn the card on the glass face up to 
display the Five of Diamonds—your first 
surprise. Then explain, “Incidentally, this 
program is also used by Las Vegas card 
cheats.” Turn over the top cards of the four 
tabled piles to reveal the four Aces—your 
second surprise! 


Final Notes 


1. The outjogging of the cards may seem 


boring, but it needn't be if you've prac- 
ticed the handling and explained to 
the spectators why you're doing it 
(binary code). The cards can actually 
be stripped out very quickly. Naturally, 
it’s advantageous if you talk as you do 
this, without taking attention away 
from the uniformity and fairness of the 
procedure, which is precisely what 
makes this trick so astonishing. You 
could, for example, point out that you 


haven't the faintest idea of how many 
cards have been cut off or of what any 
of them are, and that the procedure 
would need to be repeated more times 
or fewer, depending on the number of 
cards (which isn’t true, of course). 


. I will leave you with the assignment of 
finding the simplest way to arrive at the 
initial setup. What would be the best 
way to get the four Aces on top of the 
deck while noting the sixteenth card? 
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The Pseudo-stack 


The title is fairly accurate and reveals part of the secret. In this trick a technique is used 
that cannot properly be classified as stacking, but it allows you to convince an audience 
that that is what you have done. 


Effect 


A poker demonstration: A spectator specifies how many players are in a game of poker 
and which player should receive the winning hand. A second spectator stipulates a par- 
ticular order for the Aces. The performer inserts the Aces at different points in the deck, 
then shuffles and cuts the cards, after which he deals the specified number of hands. When 
the hand stipulated to be the winning one is turned up, the Aces are there, in their prede- 
termined order! 


Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces are on the table from a previous effect. You turn the discussion to card sharps 
and their methods, explaining that cheats must be able to locate the cards they want in 
the deck and position them where needed while shuffling. “The Aces will represent the 
desired cards in this demonstration.” (Alternately, you could have a spectator specify a 
favorite hand and set those cards on the table.) 


Ask someone to specify how many players are in the game. “Keep in mind, the more play- 
ers involved, the more difficult this demonstration is.” Of course, the exact opposite is 
true. There should be at least five players for the insertion of the Aces to be convincing 
(see Final Note 1). Let’s assume the spectator specifies six. Next ask him or another spec- 
tator which of the players should receive the winning hand? Let’s say the third hand is 
nominated. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. Ask someone else to name a 
favorite Ace. As you do this, thumb count 
five cards from the top with your left thumb 
(no matter how many players are involved, 
always count down one less). Insert the 
named Ace face down into the gap opened 
by your left thumb. Angle the Ace slightly to 
the left, so that it masks the thumb. With that 
thumb, count down five more cards (see the 
illustration). As you do this, ask the specta- 
tor which Ace should be used next. Insert 
the specified Ace into the new gap opened 
by the thumb and repeat the thumb count 
and Ace insertion with each of the remain- 
ing Aces. 
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Asking the spectator to specify the Aces gives you sufficient time to accomplish the thumb 
count unobtrusively. It should look as if the Aces are randomly inserted in different parts 
of the deck. This impression can be strengthened by inserting them at different angles. 


Square the deck and give it a false shuffle, maintaining the top stack of (in our example) 
twenty-four cards. In addition you will need to remove enough cards from the top of the 
stack to cause the Aces to fall to the selected hand. This number is easily determined by 
subtracting the number of the selected hand from the total number of hands to be dealt. 
In our example, six hands have been called for, and the third hand is to win. 6 — 3 = 3. 
Therefore, you must remove three cards from the top of the stack. You can do this during 
the shuffle. First run the determined number of cards, then draw off the balance of the 
stack in a block, injog the next card and shuffle off the rest. Then bring the stack back to 
the top with a cut at the injog or asecond brief shuffle. Alternatively, you can remove the 
necessary cards from the stack using a double or triple cut, either before or after the shuffle. 


This shuffle should be done under the guise of locating and stacking the four Aces that 
were just inserted randomly into the deck. Of course, such a stacking shuffle appears 
impossible; especially with an injog shuffle, which when properly executed looks exactly 
like a true shuffle. 


Following the shuffle, give the deck a false cut, or use the cut force (page 796) to have a 
spectator cut the deck at a break you've set earlier with an injog shuffle. If you’ve mas- 
tered the Zarrow shuffle (Volume 3, page 632), you can use it instead of an overhand shuffle. 
Finally, deal the specified six hands of five cards each—the chosen hand will contain the 
winning four Aces, or whatever cards were specified. 


Final Notes 


various apparently random positions in 


1. Iftwo or four players are specified, it’s 


more convincing to use a multiple con- 
trol to bring the Aces to the top, then 
execute one or two partial faro shuf- 


fles to stack them. If three players are 
specified, ask the spectator to name a 
larger number, as three is too easy. 


. This principle has numerous applica- 
tions. You could insert several cards at 


the deck, in fact placing them at posi- 
tions corresponding to the number of 
letters in their names. The cards could 
then be discovered by dealing down in 
the deck a letter at a time as you spell 
the name of the card. In this form, Tom 
Mullica has applied the principle 
within a beautiful trick in Show Time 
at the Tom-foolery.” 





The Gambler in Person 


This is simultaneously a trick and yet another stacking technique. The principle contin- 
ues to be used in a somewhat refined form by card cheats to stack cards for themselves 
and their opponents. The handling given here is by Theodore Annemann, the inventive and 
influential American mentalist.” It is very simple and ideal for a gambling demonstration. 
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Effect 


A spectator shuffles the deck, then deals five hands of five cards each in a simulated game 
of poker. The performer points out that practically all the hands are worthless. The deck 
is shuffled again, but this time the magician deals the winning hand to a player specified 
by the spectator. 


Construction, Management and Script 


The great thing about this trick is that the spectator can initially shuffle the deck as much 
as desired, since the stacking takes place subsequently, during the presentation. 


“People often say to me, Td hate to play cards with you.’ I don’t know why, but they do.” 
If you execute a difficult-looking flourish as you say this, you can be assured of a good 
laugh. “All kidding aside, I would like to show you, for once, what a true card cheat would 
do if seated with you at the gaming table. Have no fear, the money you'll lose will go to 
a worthy cause—me.” 


Turn to a spectator seated at the table. “To make sure everything is aboveboard, shuffle 
the cards yourself, then cut the deck.” The spectator does as requested, then begins to deal 
five cards to each of five imaginary players. Have the spectator deal the cards as shown in 
the illustration, face up and overlapping diagonally, so that both indices are displayed. As 
each round is dealt, comment on the developing hand; for example, “Aha, this player 
already has two spades. Maybe he'll get lucky and get a flush,” or “This player doesn't 
seem to be doing so well at the moment—but then he may be an expert bluffer.” These 
remarks keep the dealing interesting and create dramatic tension as spectators try to antici- 
pate which cards the next round will bring. As I was writing this, I dealt five hands from a 
shuffled deck, which are the ones shown in the illustration. From left to right and top to 
bottom the cards are: First Hand: 9V- Q%-3¢-J¢-104; Second Hand: 7@—J@—2@-84— 24; 
Third Hand: J¥—10—24—84@—6¢; Fourth Hand: A¢—4%—3@-6¥9_-A&; Fifth Hand: 44-A¢— 
5V-40-3%. 
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The principle is simple: Spot one card in each hand that, in combination, forms a strong 
hand. At the moment, it makes no difference at which position in the hand these cards lie. 
Do this as the spectator is dealing the cards. Our example contains several possibilities. 
The first three hands each contain a Jack, while the fourth and fifth each contain an Ace, 
resulting in a full house, Jacks over Aces. You could also put together a flush in clubs (five 
club cards). Although this hand would likely win most pots, it’s not particularly impres- 
sive to a non-gambling spectator. So let’s stick with the full house, which is the most 
common winning combination in any case. 


It makes no difference where the cards lie, you'll always be able to put together a good 
combination. You will be surprised at how often four of a kind can be put together, which 
is very impressive to laypeople. You'll have plenty of time, as you comment on each of the 
hands, to seek out cards for a good combination. Generally you'll have spotted them dur- 
ing the dealing itself. We’ll call the cards you choose in each hand the target cards. 


It is ideal when the target cards are near the back of each hand, as is the case in the third 
and fourth hands in our example, with reference to the Jack of Hearts and Ace of Spades. 
If one of the dealt hands has a combination worthy of comment, such as a pair or three of 
a kind, pick it up to display it, rearranging the hand as you do so. In our example, you would 
pick up the fifth hand and point out the pair of Fours, noting that it is a good hand for an 
opening bid. As you mention this, bring the Fours together at the face of the hand, auto- 
matically positioning the Ace of Diamonds at the back. Then replace the hand on the table, 
spread to display the Fours, but leaving the Ace slightly obscured by the other cards at 
the back. Although it’s unlikely the spectators will notice individual cards, this makes it 
more difficult for a sharp-eyed individual to reconstruct the method. Only use this 
rearrangement strategy when you can justify picking up the hand to display the cards. Once 
all the cards have been dealt, you shouldn’t spend much time discussing them—if you take 
too long or stare at the hands, it will raise suspicions. 


The definitive stacking takes place as you pick up the hands. It’s important that as you do 
this, you look at the cards only casually, while continuing to speak to the audience. Since 
you have plenty of time to spot the cards of interest while the spectator is dealing and during 
your subsequent commentary on the hands, this should be easy with just a bit of practice. 
In our example, you would proceed as follows: Pick up the rest of the deck and hold it 
face down in left-hand dealing position. Simultaneously, use your right hand to pick up 
the fifth poker hand and flip it face down on the deck. Since you have previously rearranged 
these cards to place the Ace of Diamonds at the back of this hand, the Ace is now on top 
of the deck. Without hesitation, pick up the fourth poker hand and use it to scoop up the 
third hand. Both of these hands already have the target cards in the proper positions. Flip 
these ten cards face down on top of the deck, making the Ace of Spades the new top card. 


The cards in the remaining two hands must be rearranged. Grasp the Jack of Spades in 
the second poker hand and use it to scoop up the cards lying above it, “accidentally” leav- 
ing the Seven of Spades on the table. Immediately use the right hand’s cards to scoop up 
the Seven, and flip all five cards face down onto the deck, making the Jack of Spades the 
new top card. Proceed similarly with the first hand, picking up the Jack of Diamonds and 
the Ten of Spades above it, and using these to scoop up the remaining three cards, finally 
flipping all five face down onto the deck. Keep in mind, this all takes place very casually, 
as you speak with the spectators, barely looking at the cards: “J don’t think you'd make a 
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very good card cheat. You’re much too honest and polite,” or something along those lines, 
which you can expand on if necessary, to fill the time it takes to gather the cards and pre- 
pare the audience for the following phase. 


As soon as all the cards are on the deck, execute a false injog shuffle, maintaining the 
twenty-one-card stack on top. “But an unscrupulous card sharp who wanted to sepa- 
rate you from your hard-earned cash would proceed quite differently. He would try to 
locate and arrange the good cards for the deal during the course of a shuffle. However, a 
crafty professional would never deal the winning hand to himself, but to a secret part- 
ner at the card table, with whom he would meet later to split the take.” Ask one of the 
spectators to name anumber from one to five, corresponding to the location of your secret 
partner, who is to be dealt the winning hand. Let’s assume the spectator chooses three. 
Shuffle two cards on top of the twenty-one-card stack, either with an injog shuffle or a 
Zarrow shuffle. The latter is recommended, as it lends greater authenticity to the demon- 
stration. If you have mastered (but only if you have mastered!) the Zarrow or push-through 
shuffle, give the deck a few more false shuffles and finish with a false running cut. 


You now predict the deal in no uncertain terms. “All right then, I'll give Player Number 
Three a good hand—let’s say a full house, Jacks and Aces—three Jacks and two Aces. 
That wouldn't attract too much suspicion.” Deal five hands of five cards each. Deal the 
cards face down, except for the third hand. As you reach this hand each time, pause, nod 
at the audience, then deal the card face up. Look at the card and smile. You'll find your 
own personal style to make the deal exciting, interesting and fun. When you finally com- 
plete the full house of Jacks over Aces, you can be assured of applause. Your epilogue: “T 
hope you enjoyed this demonstration. This lesson was free. The next one might be much 
more expensive.” 


Final Note 


Those skilled in this technique can stack 
several cards from the same hand with 


The above is a very simple variation on 
the pick-up stack, a stacking technique 


that continues to find favor with card 


cheats. Once you understand the sys- 
tem, you can pick up the hands quickly, 
without first placing each hand on the 
deck. This helps to mask the strategy. 


incredible speed. Experts can even stack 
any number of cards from any number 
of hands for any number of players 
simultaneously, while speaking and 
apparently without looking at the cards. 
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CHAPTER 46 
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False deals generally simulate an honest deal, in which the top card of the 
deck is dealt, but with a false deal the card actually comes from another part 
of the deck. The most common techniques are second dealing (dealing the 
card second from the top) and bottom dealing. But in specific contexts it may 
be necessary to deal the card third, fourth, fifth, sixth or further from the top 
or bottom, or even a card from the center of the deck. 


This chapter contains those methods that in my opinion and based on my 
experience are best suited for magical purposes. I emphasize this, because 
false dealing is typical of those sleights that have come to card conjuring from 
the gaming tables. As I have mentioned elsewhere, completely different con- 
ditions apply at the gaming table than at a magic performance, where a skillful 
presentation and audience conditioning allow handlings that would other- 
wise seem quite exotic. 
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The Cams 


In false dealing, not only does the quality of the cards (age, flexibility, finish) play a role, 
so too does their back design. An overall, borderless back design helps make these tech- 
niques indetectable, even to someone closely scrutinizing the top of the deck. Of the brands 
currently (2000) available, experts are unanimous in declaring Steamboats and Bees to 
be the best. 


Almost all false deals are more easily executed with a new deck. The finish has a critical 
influence on the friction between cards. Cards with a plastic finish offer the least friction, 
although these generally have the disadvantage of coming only with a white-bordered back. 
This often makes little difference to the magician, however, as misdirection can be applied 
to cover the sleight, a task more difficult to accomplish at the card table. 


The Basic Grip and the True Deal 


A fundamental problem shared by all false deals is the grip in which the left hand holds 
the deck (left-handed performers must make the usual transpositions). If one studies the 
dozens (if not hundreds) of false dealing methods that have been published or passed on 
verbally, one finds that almost every method uses a different grip. This occurs because 
different fingers, pressures and motions are required, depending on whether the card to 
be dealt is to come from the bottom, center or second from the top. Few authors have 
described a single grip for use with all three types of false dealing. 


In my many years of study I’ve had the opportunity to meet some of the finest exponents 
in this field, and I have myself experimented with at least a dozen different grips, while 
having seen many more. I’ve come to the conclusion that only a very few magicians in the 
world are truly experts in this field, in both a theoretical and a practical sense. Someone 
who wishes to deal cards from anywhere in the deck with complete certainty under close 
scrutiny during performance must learn to do so through years of practice, and must then 
continue to practice daily to maintain this level of proficiency. Few readers of this book 
will wish to do this. I have, therefore, limited the discussion in this chapter to second and 
bottom dealing. I have determined the grip best suited for mastering the sleights described 
here with only a few months of serious practice. 
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The fundamental grip is standard left-hand 
dealing position! The cards can be squared, 
but can also be slightly unsquared. The fol- 
lowing techniques will work in either case. 
Itis important, though, that the cards always 
be held and handled with a light touch. Keep 
in mind the comparison I made with a bird 
in Volume 1: Hold the deck firmly enough to 
prevent flight, but not so firmly that it is 
crushed. 





The standard or basic grip allows one to begin false dealing immediately after picking up 
the deck. This is an important prerequisite in optimizing the deceptiveness of these tech- 
niques. With most other grips, the deck must first be adjusted, which takes additional time 
and requires visible motion. Furthermore, the standard grip allows the deck and its cards 
to be handled in a perfectly relaxed manner and with a light touch. 


Beginning with the cards in the basic grip, 
the true deal proceeds as follows: Both 
hands move gently toward one another, the 
right hand to take and the left to give. Simul- 
taneous with this motion—that is, synchro- 
nized to begin and end at the same time as 
the motion—use your left thumb to push 
the top card to the right about as far as indi- 
cated in the illustration. 





As anatural consequence of this motion, both hands turn slightly inward, somewhat obscur- 
ing the top of the deck from the spectators’ vision. But you must never turn your hands so 
sharply inward that the top of the deck cannot be seen, as this is unnatural and, therefore, 
suspicious. What is more, spectators at extreme angles might then glimpse the bottom card 
of the deck, which is not always desirable, particularly if the bottom card is the one to be 
dealt or has been reversed. 
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With your right thumb near the outer right 
corner of the top card, extend your right 
middle finger gently under the deck, placing 
it between your left index and middle fin- 
gers. Move your right hand to the right to 
deal the top card to the table. Your right 
thumb and middle finger act like the legs of 
aclip in grasping the card—this action is im- 
portant for the strike second deal and 
bottom deal. You can either gently curl your 
right ring and little fingers against your palm 
or keep them extended naturally. 


Simultaneous with the right hand’s dealing motion, your left hand reverses its inward turn, 
returning to its initial position. The in- and outward turning of your left hand corresponds 





to the natural dynamic of the deal and is rhythmically repeated with each card dealt. 


Check Points 


1. Inthe standard true deal you can hold 
your left hand above the surface of the 
table, which allows you to move it 
around the table, in front of each par- 
ticipant, as you deal cards in a gam- 
bling demonstration. But you can also 
rest the side of the inner phalanx of 
your left little finger or the edge of 
your hand against the tabletop, keep- 
ing the hand in front of you, stationary, 
as you deal. In this case, the sail style 
of dealing described later can be used. 


. Pay attention to the activity of your 
right middle finger. As a natural con- 
sequence of the motions described 
above, that finger will enter the gap 
between your left index and middle 
fingers. In so doing, the pad of your 
right middle finger will contact the 
index of the bottom card of the deck. 
This is important not only for bottom 
dealing, but also for the strike second 
deal. To maintain the principle of uni- 
formity of action, you should always 
deal the cards in this manner. 
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3. Only the top card should be pushed 


over, keeping the rest of the cards 
squared with the deck. This is accom- 
plished primarily by your left middle 
and ring fingers, over the tips of which 
the top card slides. 


. In false dealing, the spot to which the 


card is to be dealt is usually diagonally 
outward, to the right of the deck. This 
makes the taking of the card from the 
deck an in-transit action, fulfilling a 
secondary function, while the setting 
down of the card becomes the primary 
action, the importance of which is con- 
firmed by the positions of the hands: 
right in advance of left. If you are suc- 
cessful in making the take an in-transit 
action, the false deal, being imbedded 
in this action, will become invisible or 
much less visible. But how do you turn 
what is ordinarily a principal action 
into an in-transit one? First, through 
rhythm and tempo: Take the card ona 
half beat; then deal and table the card 
on a full beat. Second, by establishing 
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two levels of priority: Your body, 
including the hand holding the deck, 
assumes a subordinate second level, 
while the spot where you will deal the 
cards becomes the attention-focusing 
first level. Third, by movement: The 
left hand is stationary and just rocks 


gently, whereas the right hand moves 
forward. Fourth, by giving informa- 
tion: With a false deal this could be 
simply turning the dealt card face up, 
so that the face of the card delivers 
information; or creating a packet that 





consists of cards a spectator chooses. 
If you implement these four points 
(and keep in mind, other applications 
may have more or different points) the 
taking of the card will become an in- 
transit action. 


. As far as the tempo is concerned, the 
action of placing the card on the table 
should take about twice as long as the 
action of taking it from the deck— 
reflecting a Biblical adage: It is better 
to give than to receive. 


The Double Deal 


This is probably the easiest of false dealing techniques. But it is also an excellent exercise 
to prepare for the push-off second deal described next. In double dealing, two cards are 
dealt as one. If, as is generally the case, this is in the course of a dealing sequence rather 
than as an isolated event, the two cards need not be perfectly square. As is always the case 
with false deals, it’s far more important that the dealing rhythm be maintained with no per- 
ceptible hesitation. You will find several outstanding applications in the Check Points. 
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Hold the deck in standard left-hand dealing 
position and push the top two cards as one 
to the right, as in a double push-over (Vol- 
ume 1, page 211). But, instead of placing the 
left thumb near the center of the left side 
when you push over the top two cards, posi- 
tion the thumb more or less along the left 
side. The thumb and its heel should cover 
the greatest part of the side. This allows the 
thumb to mask the slight misalignment of 
the double card. Also, rather than traveling 
in astraight line from left to right, the thumb 
describes a slight arc as it pushes the top 
two cards over. Learn this modified push- 
over handling, as it is also the foundation for 
the push-off second deal. 
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Grasp both cards between your right thumb, 
on the back, and middle finger, on the face; 
then pull them both to the right. During this 
brief motion, try to square the two cards as 
much as possible, using your right middle 
finger. With this finger, pull the bottom card 
of the pair to the right, until its right side 
contacts the back of the outer phalanx of 
your right ring finger, which is curled into 
the palm, alongside your right little finger. 
The pad and tip of your right index finger 
keep the double card in alignment at the 
outer end. Deal the double card as a single 
one onto the table, ideally on top of other 
cards, so that any misalignment is masked 
by the pile. 





Check Points 


1. Inprinciple, this is the same technique 
used for the push-over double (Vol- 
ume 3, page 573). Read the details for 
that sleight carefully, as all the obser- 
vations there apply here as well. 


. Itis not the intent of this technique to 
deal the top two cards as one onto the 
table in perfect alignment. Although 
this is possible under certain con- 
ditions, using this technique, it is 
extremely difficult and rarely neces- 
sary. The double deal is generally 
executed in a very different context. 
For example, let’s assume you want to 
deal eleven cards onto the table, while 
apparently dealing only ten. Deal the 
first six cards singly into a pile. Once 
you've conditioned the spectators to 
the rhythm and handling of the deal, 
secretly execute a double deal on 
what should be the seventh card. Con- 
tinue by dealing the presumed eighth, 
ninth and tenth cards singly. Of 
course, you gaze at the cards at the 
beginning of the deal, raise your gaze 
to the spectators as you execute the 
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double deal, then return your gaze to 
the cards as you complete the deal. 
This is a good example of double deal 
management. Another example can be 
found in dealing cards for a gambling 
demonstration. As the dealer, you can 
secretly give yourself or an ally more 
cards than the others, obviously provid- 
ing a huge advantage and opening the 
door to tremendous possibilities. 


3. You can also use the double deal to 


make a card “disappear”, by showing it 
is no longer at its original location in the 
deck, or that it is no longer in a packet. 
In the latter case you would turn the 
cards face up as you deal them. Let me 
illustrate the potential of this applica- 
tion by using the example of a memo- 
rized deck; that is, astack in which you 
have memorized the location of every 
card in the deck. A spectator names 
any card. Thanks to your stack, you 
know the identity of the card immedi- 
ately preceding the named card in your 
deck, and this becomes your key card. 
Deal the cards face up, singly onto the 
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table. When you see the key card, you 
know that the next card is the spec- 
tator’s. Execute a double deal to deal 
the next two cards as one face up 
onto the pile. Continue dealing single 
cards face up onto the pile until you 
have gone through the entire deck. If 
you've counted aloud as you deal, you 
will have reached fifty-one. Appar- 
ently one card is missing from the 
deck, precisely the card named by the 
spectator at the outset. It’s now fairly 
easy, during the period of relaxed 
attention that follows, to spread 
through the deck with the cards fac- 
ing you and palm out the named card 
in your right or left hand (see the con- 
vincing control palm in Volume 3, 


page 771). The card can then be pro- 
duced from one of your pockets or 
even from your wallet. This, inciden- 
tally, is my method of performing Will- 
iam H. McCaffrey’s effect “The Prize 
Winner” from Hilliard’s Greater Magic 
(page 564), later popularized by Eddie 
Joseph under the title “Premonition”. 


. This technique can be extended to 
allow you to deal three (or more) cards 
as one. Simply push over three cards 
(or whatever small number is desired) 
at the outset, instead of two. 


5. As apractice exercise, deal completely 
through the deck, alternately dealing 
singles and doubles, or singles, doubles 
and triples. 





The Push-of Second Deal 


This technique serves secretly to deal the second card from the top, rather than the top 
card. The handling employed precisely simulates a true deal and, in my estimation, is the 
best version for magical applications. A perfect mastery of the push-over, as described 
above for the double deal, constitutes ninety percent of this false deal. 
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Hold the deck in standard left-hand dealing 
position. Using a double push-over, push the 
top two cards to the right. Outwardly, the 
actions of this deal are identical to those of 
the true deal, which serves to mask the false 
deal. The only difference, and it is slight, is 
that your right middle finger stops at the 
right side of the deck, rather than extending 
beneath it and between your left index and 
middle fingers. This causes the pad of your 
right middle finger to contact the face of the 
lower card of the top pair near its index, 
while the tip of this finger contacts the right 
side of the deck near the outer right corner. 
Your right thumb lies on the top card, as in 
the standard deal. 
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Three things now occur simultaneously: 
First, with your left thumb, begin to pull the 
top card back to the left. Second, use your 
right thumb to aid in this by pushing the top 
card slightly to the left, not more than a six- 
teenth of an inch—it’s more of an impulse 
imparted to the card, rather than an actual 
push, which would be visible. Third, curl in 
your right middle finger slightly, sliding its 
pad over the index of the lower card of the 
top pair and beginning to pull it to the right. 


Continue the contrary motions of the cards, 
your left thumb pulling the top card to the 
left until it’s flush with the top of the beveled 
deck—this should be synchronized with the 
finish of the left hand’s outward turn. Dur- 
ing this, grasp the second card between your 
right thumb and middle finger, and deal it 
onto the table, diagonally outward, to the 
right of the deck. As an exercise, repeat this 
deal with the next few cards, or alternate 
true and false deals. 





Check Points 


1. The cards need not be aligned per- 
fectly during the double push-over, 
although you will find they become 
increasingly more closely aligned as 
your technique improves. 


2. Your left middle and ring fingers serve 
as gauges to prevent more than two 


cards from being pushed over the 
edge of the beveled deck. 


. Pay close attention to the coördina- 
tion of the left hand’s rotation during 
the deal and the push-over action of 
the fingers. These motions must be 
synchronized to begin and end simul- 
taneously for the illusion to be perfect. 
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4, Let me reiterate one of the basic rules 


for practicing these techniques: Begin 
by carrying out all the actions in slow 
motion. Otherwise you won't be able to 
achieve the required co6rdination of 
the individual movements. Only when 
you have mastered the codrdination 
between pushing and grasping should 
you begin to accelerate the tempo until 
you achieve normal speed. Every so 
often, execute a true deal of the top 
card, so that you can internalize the 
image the spectators should have of 
the false deal. 


. Ifthe top card is not flush with the deck 


after the second deal, hold it in place, 
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motionless. This is preferable to a late, 
and therefore suspicious, retraction of 
the card. The stationary status of the 
top card immediately following the 
deal is critical for the deception. 

. Every now and then, even when you 
have gained facility with this deal, 
your right hand might come away 
“empty”; in other words, your right fin- 
gers slide out without obtaining the 
card. If you immediately go back to 
regrip it, the correction might get by 
an inattentive audience. However, if 





you immediately make a gesture with 
your right hand, accompanied by some 
appropriate commentary (“You speci- 
fied the number of hands yourself,” 
‘Don’t forget your card,” etc.), it will 
appear to be a planned pause in the 
dealing sequence. But keep in mind 


that the more uniform your dealing 
rhythm is, the more deceptive the false 
deal will be. A uniform, uninterrupted 
rhythm is the great secret. This is even 
more important than good finger tech- 
nique. 


The Strike Second Deal 


It is said this technique was developed when some gambling rooms banned the pushing 
over of the top card, a practice that allowed cheaters to see secret markings on the sec- 
ond card or to give an accomplice sitting opposite the dealer a secret glimpse of the index 
of the top card. For magical purposes we can relax the protocols and continue to push 
over the top card. This allows for an incredibly easy strike second deal. 


Practice phase: First, let’s practice dealing the top card without pushing it over. Hold the 
deck in standard left-hand dealing position. Bring your right hand to the deck as in the 
standard true deal, but don’t push over the top card with your left thumb. 


The motion and end position of your right 
middle finger is very important here. It 
extends into the gap under the deck formed 
between your left index and middle fingers. 
Starting from the position shown in the illus- 
tration, use your right thumb to pull off the 
top card and, with the help of your right 
middle finger, deal it to the table. Your right 
thumb and middle fingers act like a clip, 
with the middle finger sliding off the face of 
the deck and pressing against the thumb. 
Practice this until you can deal through the 
entire deck without using your left thumb to 
push over the top card. 
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Execution: To deal the second card, begin 
as if doing the standard deal. That is, use 
your left thumb to push over the top card. 
This allows the pad of your right thumb to 
contact the second card from the top, as 
shown here. Simply ignore the top card and 
deal the second card from the top as in the 
practice phase above. 


Simultaneously, rotate your left hand back 
as always and use your left thumb to pull the 
top card square onto the deck. Now practice 
by alternating a true deal with a strike sec- 
ond deal, with the goal of making the two 
indistinguishable. 





Check Points 


1. This is the easiest second deal you will 
ever learn. Focus on the clipping grip 
performed by the right thumb and 
middle finger. Picture it as you deal, 
feeling the downward pressure of the 
thumb and the upward pressure of the 
middle finger. 


2. The psychological trick mentioned 
above will help you master this tech- 


nique much more quickly. The idea is 
simply to ignore the top card and deal 
the second card as if it were the top 
card. You use your left thumb as an as- 
sistant to clear the top card away 
while your right thumb takes the 
resulting “top” card. 


3. How far should the top card be pushed 
over? The rumor circulating in magic- 
dom’s inner circle claims it should be 
moved no more than the width of the 


FALSE DEALING 


white border of a card, ideally no more 
than a hair’s breadth. You can forget 
about that. It is a myth created to intim- 
idate gamblers and magicians in an 
effort to dissuade them from learning 
the technique. Go ahead and push the 
card over as far as you find comfort- 
able (see the standard deal). The size 
of the displacement (called a “brief”) is 
not a critical aspect of this deal. The 
strike second deal depends much more 
on a relaxed left hand grip, a uniform 
rhythm and a gentle, unhesitating 
grasp on the card by your right hand. 


4. This false deal can practically be per- 


formed in slow motion without being 
detected, especially when the cards 
have an all-over back design. The most 
critical aspect is co6rdinating the push- 
over and pull-back of the top card. 
When you turn your left hand slightly 
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toward the spectators immediately ral. While keeping your head in that po- 
following the deal, the top card must sition, shift your gaze—and only your 
be stationary (see Check Point 5 for gaze—to the deck. 


the push-off second). . If you have dry skin, you can use skin 


5. Watch the deck as you deal. Of course, moisteners and lotions on your finger- 
you must do this without the specta- tips. These preparations are sold at 
tors noticing, so look at the cards you stationery supplies (for paper han- 
have already dealt, which is only natu- dling) and drug stores. 


The Bottom Deal 


Without doubt, the bottom deal is the most useful of all false deals. This holds for magi- 
cians as well as for card cheats. In card magic, there is hardly amore direct way to exchange 
cards or make them appear at a freely determined position in the deck; and these are just 
two examples of many. 


The following bottom-deal method eliminates all visible left finger motion. Although the 
bottom card is loosened from the deck, it is not pushed out as in other established meth- 
ods (by Erdnase, Marlo and others), as doing so is precisely the action that exposes the 
bottom deal. The method taught here also makes the deal more certain and minimizes 
danger of the card “hanging up”; that is, getting caught as you try to withdraw it. 





Hold the deck in standard left-hand dealing position. The inner crease of the outermost 
joints of your left middle, ring and little fingers contact the lower right edge of the deck. 
Bring your hands together in the standard fashion, thumbs on top, right middle finger 
entering the gap under the deck between the left index and middle fingers. Push the top 
card rightward a little less than normal. 


With your left middle finger, buckle the bot- 
tom card widthwise to loosen it from the 
deck just prior to dealing it. This is accom- 
plished by pressure on the right side of the 
card from the region of the crease of the out- 
ermost joint. In practice, you simply press 
your middle finger against the lower right 
edge of the deck, generally causing several 
of the lowermost cards to buckle, which is 
fine. The illustration shows a view from the 
bottom right, with the right hand moved 
aside. The pad of your right middle finger 
would now just touch the bottom of the 
index on the buckled card. 
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This partly frees the bottom card from the 
deck. Release the middle finger’s pressure 
on the card, causing it to project to the right 
as it suddenly unbuckles. This minimal 
motion of the card is exploited by placing 
the pad of your right middle finger on the 
face of the card at its outer right index at this 
very instant. Press your finger briefly but 
vigorously upward against the face of the 
card, pulling it to the right. It will glide out 
from under the deck along the beveled right 
side. Grasp the card between your right 
thumb and middle finger, and deal it to the 
table in standard fashion as you simulta- 
neously pull the top card flush with the deck 
while rotating your hand outward. 





Check Points 


1. Your left, middle, ring and little fingers 
must not visibly open and close as 
they buckle and release the bottom 
card. You must guard against this com- 
mon error diligently. All three fingers 
work together as a unit, and need only 
be minimally extended and relaxed to 
buckle the card. This motion should 
be imperceptible. 


. As you release the bottom card, the 
deck will automatically bevel more 
sharply, since you are still pressing the 


heel of your left thumb against its left 
side. This is a desirable side-benefit, 
since it smooths the exit path for the 
bottom card. 


. The release of the bottom card takes 
place just a fraction of asecond before 
you begin to move your right hand to 
the right in its dealing motion. The 
purpose of the release is to allow your 
right middle finger to exploit the sub- 
sequent unbuckling of the card. This 
replaces the more common push-over 
of the bottom card. 


FALSE DEALING 


4, A giveaway for all bottom deals is the 


noise made as the bottom card slides 
from under the deck. There are two 
ways to eliminate this. First is a softer, 
gentler deal, which is very difficult. Sec- 
ond is the creation of a similar noise 
when executing your normal deal. This 
is easily achieved by pressing your right 
thumb down more firmly on the top 
card as you deal it, causing its left edge 
to scrape along the top of the deck. 
Adjust the pressure until your true deal 
sounds just like your false one. 


. In the beginning, practice your bottom 


deal using just half the deck. But every 
now and then, practice with the full 
deck. Here is a way of making the use 
of just half the deck seem logical in 
performance: Simply have a spectator 
cut the deck. You then pick up the bot- 
tom half only for the deal. This is a 
common procedure, particularly in pri- 
vate games, and will hardly ever be 
objected to, even by those unfamiliar 
with card play, since you take the bot- 
tom half rather than the top. 
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6. I can’t stress enough the importance 
of the bottom deal. It not only provides 
the most direct method for performing 
many fantastic card effects, it also 
makes possible the most convincing 


gambling demonstrations. Erdnase 
championed the bottom deal. If you 
read his wonderful book, you will note 
that he used most of his strategies to 
prepare for a bottom deal. 


7. A bit of finger moistener on your right 
middle finger can be useful in the bot- 
tom deal. Of course, you wouldn't set 
the applicator on the table for all to see, 
since you are not a bank teller count- 
ing money. Put the moistener in a small, 
recessed container that you can keep 
in a pocket, under your jacket, or in 
some other easily reached but incon- 
spicuous location. 





The Sail 


This is not a false deal, but another version of the true deal, featuring a different action 
from the standard deal. It has the advantage of allowing the cards to be handled very lightly. 
As the title implies, the cards in this technique are sailed or tossed. This also provides the 
advantage of greater misdirection, due to the motion of the card, which inevitably attracts 
the eye. This is a natural consequence of our perception system and is irresistible, even 


for magicians. 
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Hold the deck in standard left-hand dealing 
position. The heel of your left palm or the 
inner phalanx of your left little finger rest on 
the table or hover just above it. This is a 
matter of personal preference. I like to keep 
my hand suspended just above the table, 
and every now and then my skin will sense 
the close-up pad. 


With your left thumb, push over the top card 
in the standard manner. Your right ring and 
little fingers should be curled in, so that their 
outer phalanges are near your right palm. 
Grasp the top card with your right thumb 
and middle finger, bringing your right ring 
finger into contact with the right side of the 
card. By sharply extending your right ring 
finger you impart a spinning motion to the 
card and project it forward in an arc onto 
the table, the distance traveled depending 
on the strength of the finger’s thrust. 
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Check Points 
1. Should you decide to use the sailas 2. The sail requires a certain precision in 


the basis for a false deal, be sure to 


employ it in your honest dealing as 
well. 


FALSE DEALING 


its execution. For example, when you 
use it for a gambling demonstration, the 
cards for each hand should land in 
approximately the same spot. 
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A TRICK USING FALSE DEALS 
call Your Hand 


This trick is one of the most unbelievable and effective poker demonstrations I know. The 
fantastic aspect of this presentation is that the spectator freely determines all the vari- 
ables—which is how real magic would look. Michael Zens deserves credit for the idea of 
aten-card stack that permits the dealing of any poker hand. The Zens system first appeared 
in print in the original version of this trick by Theodore Annemann.” However, the han- 
dling we'll follow is that of American professional Eddie Fields.” In Final Note 2 you'll find 
my own, alternative stack, which I find easier to remember. Use whichever you prefer. 


Effect 


The performer proposes a poker demonstration. The spectators can freely decide how 
many players are in the game, from two to nine. They also determine the kind of hand that 
will win, and the player who will receive it. The performer shuffles the deck, which is then 
cut. Nevertheless, the chosen player receives the specified hand—which is the best pos- 
sible in its category! 





Preparation 


In contrast to what you might think, you only need a ten-card stack for this incredible 
demonstration. From top to face, the order of the stack is K##-A—A—K—A-A¥-Q¥_- K¥_— 
J¥-10¥. This ordering is not accidental. It stems from an extremely clever mnemonic 
system that allows you to access the specified hand with an absolute minimum of memory 
work. First, one must be familiar with the hierarchy of poker hands, which run as follows: 
one pair, two pair, three of a kind, straight, flush, full house, four of a kind and straight flush 
(the best of which is a royal flush). We can generally assume that the higher hands are the 
more likely to be requested. If someone asks for a straight, a flush or a straight flush, the 
best version in all three cases is the royal flush (Ace, King, Queen, Jack and Ten of a single 
suit); and for this you need do nothing. If someone wants one pair, you must get rid of one 
card; for two pair, two cards must go; for three of a kind, three cards are removed; for four 
of a kind, four cards; and eliminating five cards delivers a full house. As you can see, this 
is quite easy to remember, as the number of cards to be removed is equal to the number 
of cards making up the requested combination. To obtain one of these hands, the cards 
must be removed from the face of the stack; for example, with a triple cut from bottom to 
top (Volume 1, page 98). Here is a chart of the possible combinations and the correspond- 
ing number of cards that must be removed. 


Straight Flush: None Two Pair: Two cards to the top 
Straight: None Three of a Kind: Three cards to the top 


Flush: None Four of a Kind: Four cards to the top 
One Pair: One card to the top | Full House: Five cards to the top 
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Preparation, Management and Script 

The ten-card stack should be on the bottom of the deck. It is an excellent idea to perform 
afew other effects first, ones that don’t disturb the stack, thus delaying its use. (If you know 
athree-card monte routine, it would be ideal in this context.) When ready, begin by giving 
the deck a false shuffle (consider the combination false shuffle and cut in Volume 3, page 
646). Ask someone which poker hand he or she would like to receive, reviewing the hier- 
archy of the various possibilities. Announce that you will deal the best possible version of 
that hand. Thus, for a full house, you will deal Aces over Kings (three Aces and two Kings), 
and so on. Let’s assume the spectator specifies a full house. Per the system shown in the 
above chart, bring five cards to the top, preferably using the triple cut from bottom to top. 
This leaves the full house on the bottom of the deck. 


As you do the above, have asecond spectator determine the number of players in the game. 
“Of course, the more players there are, the more difficult my task.” In fact, the exact 
opposite is true, as the more players there are, the easier the bottom deal becomes. Let’s 
assume that five players are specified. Finally, ask a third spectator to decide which of the 
five players should receive the winning hand. Let’s assume the third player is chosen. Thus 
you have three freely chosen variables, which is what makes this demonstration so 
impressive. 


Give the deck a false cut, or have a spectator cut the deck, after which you complete the 
cut, then cancel it with a pass. Deal five rounds of five cards face down, bottom dealing 
each time on the third hand. 

When all the hands have been dealt, set the rest of the deck aside and review what has 
taken place. Turn all of the hands face up but the third, pointing out the values of the hands 
you find and shamelessly taking credit for any good ones that turn up: “I gave this player 
three of a kind to make sure he would sweeten the pot.” Finally, turn each card in the third 
hand face up, one at a time, to show it is precisely the hand specified. 


Final Notes 


1. If the number of hands called for is 


I use this stack, as its order is easier to 


five or fewer, you can have a specta- 
tor cut the deck after the shuffle, upon 
which you do not complete the cut. 
Instead you simply pick up the bottom 
half of the deck and deal from it. 
Working with only half the deck facili- 


tates the bottom deal enormously. 


. Not all chosen hands will require that 
five cards be dealt from the bottom. 
For three of a kind, for example, only 
three cards need be bottom dealt. A 
stack of my devising that takes this 
into account is, from top to face: 
109-J¥— Q¥-K¥-A¥-A-A—A-K-K. 


FALSE DEALING 


remember than that of Zens: Just think 
of royal flush over Aces over Kings— 
from high to low. Here is a list that 
shows how this stack works to pro- 
duce the eight varieties of poker hands: 
One Pair: Two cards to the top 

Two Pair: None 

Three of a Kind: Two cards to the top 
Four of a Kind: Two cards to the top 
Full House: None 

Flush: Five cards to the top 

Straight: Five cards to the top 
Straight Flush: Five cards to the top 
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However, since this stack of mine is so 
easy to recall and visualize, you don’t 
need to memorize any such list. Sim- 
ply picture the stack in your mind and 
you will know immediately how to 
proceed. One could argue that the 
Zens stack can require less manipula- 


tion, as no cards need be removed to 
produce the three hands most likely to 
be called. Nevertheless, I think my 
stack more than compensates for this 
by eliminating nearly all memori- 
zation. 


3. Theodore Annemann, in his original 


version of this poker demonstration, 
used a packet switch, specifically the 
Jinx change (see page 845), to elimi- 
nate any bottom dealing. If you’ve 
mastered riffle-shuffle stacking, you 
have yet another possibility. Bring the 
desired cards from the ten-card stack 
to the top and riffle stack them for the 
stipulated number of hands. This is 
more difficult, but still a good solution, 


as the technical work is completed 


before the dealing begins. 
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CHAPTER 47 
SANDWICH TECHNIQUES 
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No, this isn’t the gastronomical section of the book. Magicians use the term 
sandwich to refer to those techniques and tricks in which a selected card is 
ultimately found “sandwiched” between two other cards. 


Recent decades have seen the development of so many effects of this kind, 
and methods for them, that we can treat them as an independent trick cat- 
egory. Many of these are overly sophisticated variations, lacking clarity of 
effect and economy of method. But the concept of two or more cards trap- 
ping one or more cards forms the basis for some charming presentations, 
as you'll see in the trick section of this chapter. I would also suggest you go 
back and take a look at “The Two Detectives” in Volume 3 (page 697), as this 
is also a sandwich effect. 

In this chapter you'll find some of the most useful methods for these effects. 


For the purpose of clarity in the explanations, the sandwich cards are always 
the black Queens and the card they trap is the Ace of Spades. 
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The Display Load 


The two black Queens are the sandwich cards, between which the chosen card makes a 
surprising appearance. This technique secretly loads the selection between the two Queens 
during a perfectly natural appearing display. Christian Chelman, the unique Belgium magi- 
cian, showed me this devious method during one of many all night sessions at the Magic 
Castle in Hollywood. 


The two sandwich cards are face up with the selection secretly face down beneath them. 
This condition could be accomplished using the secret addition of cards from Volume 1 
(page 203) to add the selection from the top of the deck. Hold the three-card packet in left- 
hand dealing position. You apparently hold only two face-up black Queens. 


You now execute a simple false display 
count (related to the Elmsley count done 
from dealing position, Volume 2, page 311). 
With your right hand, grip the right side of 
the packet in a pinch grip, right thumb 
above, index and middle fingers below. With 
your right thumb, push the top two cards as 
one to the left, using a push-off technique, 
and pulling them to the left and off the bot- 
tom card into your left hand. This brings a 
face-down card into view in your right hand. 


Bring your left hand back to the right to 
draw off the face-down card. Actually, you 
use your right fingers to steal the left hand’s 
double Queen back under the right hand’s 
card and immediately use your right thumb 
to push off another double card. (This action 
is the same one used in the second phase of 
the Elmsley count.) With your left thumb, 
push the face-down Ace forward in a contin- 
uation of drawing it off, until it is outjogged 
for about half its length. Finally, with your 
left thumb pull the right hand’s remaining 
Queen onto the other two cards. 





This is an extremely natural and efficient method of placing one card between two others. 
Note that each Queen is only displayed once, just as would be the case if you were really 
doing what you are pretending. 
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The Direct Load 


This technique allows you to load one card (or more) unimpeded between the sandwich 
cards. At the outset the sandwich cards (the black Queens) are on the table and the card 
to be loaded (the Ace of Spades) is on top of the deck. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. Secure a left little-finger break 
under the top card of the deck as your right 
hand displays the two sandwich cards, off 
to one side. In an in-transit action, bring the 
two face-up Queens to the deck, the top 
Queen shifted inward and to the left. Use 
your left thumb to clip them on the deck, 
freeing your right hand to gesture at them in 
a primary action (Volume 2, page 458). 


Under cover of the Queens, slide your left 
middle and ring fingers forward, enlarging 
the break. Then, with your right hand, grasp 
the Queens and pull them about an inch to 
the right, keeping them in contact with the 
top of the deck. When the inner left corner 
of the lower Queen slides off the left edge 
of the top card of the deck, you will feel an 
unmistakable click. This happens approxi- 
mately at the center of the right edge of the 
top card. The illustration shows a transpar- 
ent view. 





Slide the two sandwich cards back onto the deck, the lower one secretly entering the break 
below the top face-down card, and hold them in place under your left thumb as before. 
The Ace of Spades is now between them. You can either square the Queens on top of the 
deck or grasp them in end grip, squaring them against your left thumb. The three-card 
packet may then be set on the table, placed in the card case or retained in your right hand. 
In the last case you can turn your hand palm up to display the other side of the packet, 
which looks just as it should. The entire loading procedure should simply appear to be a 
casual display of the sandwich cards. It must never look as if you’re “angling” for a card. 
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The Kosky Switch 


This technique will allow you to switch the Ace of Spades, which is between the two sand- 
wich cards, for the top card of the deck. American magician Gerald Kosky, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting at the Magic Castle shortly before he died, created this method. 
Among other things, he showed me this useful technique.” 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. Obtain a left little-finger break under 
the top card of the deck as your right hand displays the three-card sandwich off to one 
side. The spectators see the three cards spread, the Ace of Spades being face down between 
the two face-up Queens. After exhibiting these cards, square them and execute the secret 
addition of cards (Volume 1, page 203) to load the top card of the deck under the sand- 
wich packet. You then square and hold this packet in right-hand end grip. 


Bring the sandwich packet over the deck in 
an in-transit action, in the context of display- 
ing the three cards. With your left thumb, 
pull the top Queen outjogged and face up 
onto the deck; then draw the face-down Ace 
square onto the deck; and finally take the 
remaining double card injogged on the 
deck. This forms a three-card column. 


Adjust your right hand as shown in the illus- 
tration, so that your right middle finger can 
lift the outer end of the Ace of Spades, giv- 
ing the spectators a last look at its face. This 
display also serves to mask the thickness of 
the double card, which until now has been 
held in check by your right middle finger. By 
showing the Ace at the very last moment, 
the impending transformation will seem all 
the more miraculous. Having made this dis- 
play, lower the end of the Ace again. 
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With your right thumb, push the double card 
forward until it’s aligned with the outjogged 
lower Queen. But in doing this, pass right 
over the Ace of Spades, letting it remain 
square on the deck. Slide your right thumb 
across the face of the top Queen to the outer 
end of the three-card packet, which you 
grasp between your right thumb and first 
two fingers, pulling the packet forward. As 
soon as the packet leaves the deck, spread 
the cards in a fan and set them on the table. 
This convincingly displays the face-down 
“Ace” between the Queens. However, you 
have just switched the Ace for the top card 
of the deck, while leaving the Ace secretly 
on top. 





Check Point 


This switch must be well motivated and if you are to avoid making its actions 
performed with a certain nonchalance appear mechanical. 





The Simple Sandwich Load 


Here is another easy loading technique. It was first recorded by Edward Marlo and has 
become something of a standard in the genre.” It is simple enough that no illustrations 
are necessary. 


While holding a left little-finger break under the top card of the deck, set the two face-up 
sandwich cards on top in an in-transit action. Pick up the three cards above the break in 
right-hand end grip and use your left thumb to peel off the top card onto the deck to dis- 
play the faces of the sandwich cards once more. Then slip the left hand’s sandwich card 
under the right hand’s double card. The face-down card is now secretly “sandwiched”. 
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TRICKS WITH SANDWICH TECHNIQUES 


Cheopss Dunbury Sandwich 


This sandwich trick is the invention of the creative Mexican Fernando Cheops. It is a con- 
siderable improvement on a collaborative effort by Robert Walker and David Solomon.” 


Effect 


Acard selected by a spectator is returned to the deck in a fair manner. The two black Twos, 
serving as the sandwich cards, trap the wrong card. The audience knows this was inevi- 
table, as the chosen card happens to be the Two of Spades, one of the sandwich cards! No 
problem, though: The black Twos are visibly transformed into the two red Jacks and the 
card between them is now the selection! The whole thing is wrapped in an attractive pre- 
sentation containing a strong “sucker” element. 





Construction, Management and Script 


The slight preparation for this effect can be accomplished during a previous trick, or while 
casually spreading through the deck: Bring the two red Jacks to the top, followed by the 
two black Twos. You could use any other pairs of cards that happen to lie together, pro- 
vided they contrast well with each other. Let’s assume the cards lie from the top down, 
Two of Spades—Two of Clubs—Jack of Hearts—Jack of Diamonds. The spread cull (Volume 
1, page 187) is well suited to the task of achieving this arrangement. 


Cut the four-card setup to the center of the deck, catching a left little-finger break above 
it. Then riffle force the Two of Spades (Volume 1, page 224). Have this card removed and 
noted by the entire group while you reassemble the deck with the remaining setup (Two 
of Clubs followed by the red Jacks) on top. It is particularly important that everyone see 
the selection, because of the sucker aspect of the trick. The humor of the situation would 
be lost on anyone not knowing the identity of the chosen card. 


Once the card has been noted, ribbon spread the face-down deck and have the Two of 
Spades inserted anywhere in the spread. Even knowledgeable magicians will recognize 
this as a fair starting procedure. “I’m sure you'll agree with me that it would be impos- 
sible for me to know the exact location of your card.” Gather the deck. “Therefore, I'll need 
the assistance of two cards, which will help me find yours; for example...” Turn over 
the top card of the deck, the Two of Clubs, and toss it onto the table. “. . . the two black Twos.” 
Turn the deck face up, search for the Two of Spades, remove it and place it face up onto 
the Two of Clubs. You’ve just established the sucker situation, as one of your two sand- 
wich cards is known by the spectators to be the selection. This leads everyone to believe 
you've already fumbled. 


With your right hand, pick up both Twos and use the direct load (page 950) to position the 
top card of the deck (the Jack of Hearts) between the two face-up Twos. Take the squared 
sandwich into right-hand end grip and display both sides. Then let it fall on top of the deck 
from a height of about four inches, snap your fingers and spread the top three cards on 
the deck. A face-down card is seen to have appeared magically between the black Twos. 
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Take the sandwich into your right hand, which you then extend forward, slowly turning 
the sandwich over to display the face of the sandwiched card. Unfortunately, the Jack of 
Hearts is not the chosen card. Use this moment to form a left little-finger break under the 
top card of the deck. Then count the three sandwich cards into a spread on the deck, dis- 
playing both sides of all three cards and reversing their order in the process. 


‘Well, if that wasn’t your card, then the Twos have made a mistake.” From the top, the 
cards are as follows: face-up Two of Clubs—face-down Jack of Hearts—face-up Two of 
Spades—face-down Jack of Diamonds. And you hold a left little-finger break beneath these 
four cards. Square the sandwich above the deck at your fingertips, secretly adding the other 
red Jack above the break (see the secret addition of cards, Volume 1, page 203). 


“Normally I'd use...” Here execute the flip-flop change (Volume 3, page 747) to transform 
the Two sandwich into a Jack sandwich. “...the two red Jacks.” The mechanics of this 
change work just as well with four cards as with two. With your left thumb, immediately 
spread the top three cards to the right and take them into your right hand. Ask the iden- 
tity of the chosen card and slowly turn the new sandwich over. “And the Jacks have also 
trapped a card, the exact card you chose earlier!” 


Final Notes 


1. This trick naturally lends itself to a with the slight effort expended. You 
story presentation. The flexibility in may be surprised by its strength, since 
the choice of sandwich cards offers in principle the Two of Clubs is only 


various possibilities. changed to the Jack of Diamonds. But 

4 À the topological transformation of the 

2. The reaction you will receive to the cards makes the effect seem much 
transformation is out of all proportion more than itis. 





Hold the Mayo 


This excellent trick is an invention of the brilliant and seldom seen American cardman Bill 
Goodwin.” In it the four Aces are visibly produced from the deck in a most magical man- 
ner. I’ve added a simple but pretty two-card production to the beginning of the effect, and 
made a small change to Goodwin's handling (the use of push-offs), but the trick is other- 
wise all his, and an extraordinarily fine one it is. The handling of the deck and the individual 
cards is both elegant and zsthetically pleasing, characteristics that will leave a strong 
impression in the minds of your spectators. 


Effect 


The performer shuffles the deck and elegantly cuts it. Suddenly, the two black Kings appear 
at his fingertips. The Kings are slowly flipped face down onto the deck and trap an Ace. 
Each time the Kings are flipped onto the deck, an Ace mysteriously appears between them, 
until all four Aces lie face up on the table. 
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Preparation 


Put the red Aces face to face. Do the same with the black Aces. Then place them onto the 
face-down deck. The order of the Aces is immaterial. The K. M. move (Volume 3, page 518) 
is useful here if you are setting up the trick in front of the audience. 


Next place one black King on top of the deck and the other on the bottom. While the order 
of the suits of the Aces and black Kings are generally unimportant in this trick, I like to set 
the Ace of Spades second from the top of the deck; that is, black King—Ace of Spades— 
face-up Ace of Clubs—red Ace—face-up red Ace—deck—black King. With the Ace of Spades 
in this position, it will be the first Ace to appear. As it is the most visibly impressive Ace in 
most decks, I prefer it for the first production. 


Construction and Management 


Shuffle the deck, keeping the top stack and bottom card in place. You can use either an 
overhand shuffle (Volume 2, page 254) or a riffle shuffle. Follow the shuffle with a false 
cut. In this context, I use the flip-flap cut (Volume 2, page 402), because it fits the overall 
rhythm and style of the trick. Having done this, the cards are back in their initial order. 


Take the face-down deck between your right thumb (on top) and fingers (underneath). 
Toss the deck with a jerk into your left hand, which catches it in dealing position—but 
retain the top card and the bottom one in your right hand by applying light pressure. From 
the spectators’ perspective, the two cards have been magically produced. (This simple but 
striking production of two cards is very old, dating back at least to the nineteenth century.”) 





Maneuver the two black Kings face up in your right hand to display them. (When you reach 
Chapter 51 and learn Frank Shields’ display [page 1020], you'll find it a pretty way to exhibit 
the two Kings.) As you draw attention to the Kings in your right hand, form a left little- 
finger break under the top two Aces. This can be accomplished with either a push-over or 
a little-finger count. 
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The next display sequence is repeated each 
time an Ace is produced and serves both an 
zesthetic and a deceptive function. This 
hand ballet is an essential feature of the 
handling. Turn your right hand palm down 
to display the backs of both Kings. 


Then turn the hand palm up again and push 
the upper King onto the deck. 


Use your left thumb to pull this King square 
with the deck as you once more turn your 
right hand palm down to show the back of 
its remaining King 


Turn the right hand palm up again as your 
left thumb pushes the three cards above the 
break to the right as one. This three-card 
push-off is easy thanks to the little finger’s 
break. Just place your left thumb at the 
upper left edge of the deck and lightly push 
the three cards in a block to the right. Since 
the cards are constantly in motion, any 
slight misalignment will be imperceptible, 
provided your handling is smooth and 
relaxed. 
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Take the triple card under the right hand’s King, then flip all four cards (apparently only 
two) face down and sidewise onto the deck. Make a mysterious gesture with your right 
hand, then spread the top three cards to reveal an Ace between two face-down cards. 
Spread the cards so that the Ace projects beyond the sandwich cards for about half its 
length, and use the two face-down sandwich cards as tweezers to set the projecting Ace 
onto the table. 


As you set the first Ace down, take a left little-finger break under the top card of the deck. 
Square the two cards in your right hand and apparently repeat the display sequence just 
taught. Briefly turn your right hand palm down to flash the face of a black King. Because 
the two cards are squared, the face of the Ace is not visible. Turn your right hand palm up 
and push the upper card of the two (the Ace) face down onto the deck. Turn your right 
hand palm down again to flash the face of the King asecond time. As you do this, use your 
left thumb to push the top two cards of the deck (those above the break) to the right. Turn 
your right hand palm up again and take the double card as a single under the right hand’s 
face-down King. Flip the three cards (apparently two) face up and sideways onto the deck. 
Repeat your mysterious gesture, then show that the second black Ace has appeared face 
up between the face-up Kings. Set this Ace on the table beside the first. 


As you set the second Ace down, form a left little-finger break under the top two cards of 
the deck. Now repeat the exact procedure used for the first Ace to produce the third. 


Finally, repeat the procedure used for the second Ace, to produce the fourth. After tabling 
the final Ace, flip the two Kings face down and sidewise onto the deck, bringing to an end 
avery mysterious and elegant Ace production. 


Final Notes 


cards that you place on the deck. This 
motion provides the visual zesthetic for 
this effect. 


3. Of course, you are free to eliminate the 
left thumb’s push-offs. Simply set the 


1. Noscript suggestions have been given 
for this trick. The effect is one that 
speaks for itself. If you’re willing to 
make the effort, you can provide musi- 


cal accompaniment. Otherwise, only 


brief explanatory comments are 
required. 


. Keep in mind that you rotate your left 
hand palm down, then palm up again, 
preceding each of the right hand’s 
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right hand’s two cards square on the 
deck. The final result would be similar. 
But trust me, it is not the same. And in 
awork of art, such details can make all 
the difference. 
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Techniques in which cards are secretly conveyed to and from the lap of the 
performer seated at a table are among the most direct in card magic. They 
can be used to make one or more cards “truly” disappear, to load cards onto 
the deck or a small packet, or to switch cards and, as we have seen in Chap- 
ter 42, entire decks. And these are just a few of the possibilities. In this chapter 
I will describe a few of the best and most practical of the many available lap- 
ping techniques. 
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General Observations on 
the Application of Lapping 


Lapping is best employed when seated at a card or dining table. For lower tables, like coffee 
tables, some lapping techniques may be adapted for use with a topit, a special pocket hid- 
den in the jacket.” 


Ideally you should be seated behind a table the edge of which comes to the level of your 
navel or higher. The space between your body and the edge of the table can vary, but will 
generally will be about eight inches. Slydini, perhaps the greatest master of lapping tech- 
niques, recommended gauging the distance with your hand span. 


There are several ways to prevent the things you lap from falling through the space between 
your thighs. (Iam presuming here that you are wearing trousers. If you are a woman wear- 
ing a skirt, you won't have this problem.) First, if the table has a tablecloth, you can pull 
this over your lap. Second, you can spread a handkerchief over you lap for the same pur- 
pose. Third, if you wear loose-fitting trousers you can pull the excess material from one 
trousers leg over your opposite thigh. Fourth—and this is the method that is always avail- 
able—you can spread your feet while pressing them to the floor, at the same time pressing 
your knees together. By adjusting the balls of your feet and lifting your heels, you can bring 
your thighs into a horizontal plane. Slydini recommended crossing the feet. The advisability 
of this will be determined by your physical attributes, so you will need to do some experi- 
menting. 


Spectators’ side views into the lap can effectively be blocked by a jacket worn open. One 
need only recall the legendary Albert Goshman, whose world-renowned routine with coins 
and saltshakers repeatedly employed lapping, even though he had spectators seated at both 
his right and his left. 


The Bottom-card Lap 


This technique is used to lap a card that is separated by a break from the bottom of the 
deck. You can also use it to lap several cards at once, which opens the door to packet 
switches. These have broad utility beyond the obvious gambling demonstrations and four- 
Ace routines. 
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This technique is favored by the Spanish school of card virtuosos and was used often and 
enthusiastically by Fred Kaps, a recommendation needing no further comment. Immedi- 
ately following the description you will find an interesting technical variation. 





Assume that the selected card has been 
secretly controlled to the bottom of the 
deck. Hold the deck face down in left-hand 
dealing position. As you move your right 
hand toward the deck, use your left index 
finger to buckle the bottom card, and take 
a left little-finger break above it. Grasp the 
cards above the break in right-hand end 


grip. 


Now square the deck by moving your left 
hand from the front to the back of the deck, 
fingers sliding along its sides, while the card 
below the break simply moves back with 
your left hand. Simultaneously move your 
right hand forward with the deck, cutting in 
half the distance traversed by the left hand 
and rendering it less prominent. As soon as 
your left thumb nears the inner left corner 
of the deck, release the left hand’s grip on 
the bottom card. The momentum of the card 
will cause it to continue it’s journey, flying 
over the edge of the table and into your lap. 
Complete the squaring action by moving 
your right hand and left back to their initial 
positions. 


Check Points 


1. The squaring motion is minimal, incon- 
spicuous and done with a soft touch. 
The distance you move your left hand 
back to propel the card into your lap 
is less than the length of the deck and 
it really looks as if you are merely 
squaring the deck casually. 


. The heel of your left palm should 
lightly contact the tabletop, and the 
side of your left index finger should 
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slide along the bottom of the deck, pre- 
venting any exposed views from the 
front. 


. Your right thumb must grasp only the 
cards above the break; otherwise it will 
hinder the passage of the bottom card. 


. To justify the squaring, you can spread 
the cards slightly beforehand, then 
push them together. 
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The All-around Square-up Lay 


This is my technical variation of the bottom card lap. A prerequisite is that you have mas- 
tered the all-around square-up (Volume 1, page 20). 


As with the previous method, grasp the cards above the buckled bottom card in right-hand 
end grip. Begin the all-around square-up action by rotating the deck clockwise with your 
right hand. Simultaneously, move your left hand with the bottom card inward, again as 
described in the bottom card lap. Just as your right hand reaches the end of its rotation 
with the deck, the bottom card should fly unnoticed into your lap. Transfer control of the 
deck to your left hand, which has rotated one-hundred-eighty degrees, and complete the 
square-up. 


Check Point 


To the spectators it looks as if you are yourself, alternately execute the lap, 


merely squaring the deck on all sides. then the honest squaring actions. There 
You can check your technique effec- should be no visible change in handling 
tively with a camcorder. As you record between the two. 





Jean-Claude Pagess Lapping Method 


This technique of Jean-Claude Pages was shown to me by Juan Tamariz, who employs it 
with great success in one of his gambling demonstrations. It’s best suited when working 
with a portion of the deck, although it’s also possible with a complete deck. 


Hold sixteen cards face up in left-hand dealing position, with the four Aces on the face of 
the packet. You are about to display and then lap them. 


Grasp the packet in right-hand end grip. 
With your left thumb, pull the first Ace off 
the face of the packet and into left-hand 
dealing position. The left hand’s motion dur- 
ing this is outward and to the left. 





Bring your left hand back and draw the next Ace off onto the first one. In so doing, the left 
hand’s Ace will briefly pass under the right hand’s packet, as when doing a Biddle steal 
(Volume 3, page 507) or Hamman Count (Volume 2, page 315). Repeat this twice, until you 
hold all four Aces in left-hand dealing position. 
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Pause for a half second, then continue the 
display (which isn’t a count, although under 
certain circumstances it can serve as one). 
Once again bring the left hand back and 
under the right hand’s packet; but this time 
release the left hand’s grip on the Aces. 
When the left hand stops its inward motion 
to draw off the next card of the packet, 
momentum will cause the Aces to fly auto- 
matically into your lap. Continue to display 
the indifferent cards with an unbroken 
rhythm, until all have been shown. 


A variant handling: Draw off the four Aces into your left hand, then bring it back to your 
right hand to grasp the entire right-hand packet and place it face down on the table (with- 
out displaying each of these cards). The Aces fly into your lap when the left hand moves 


inward to grasp the packet. 


Check Points 


1. Move only your left hand, which dis- 
plays the cards. Keep your right hand 
stationary, moving it at most a fraction 
of an inch back and forth to lend the 
action greater naturalness. 


. Both hands must lightly contact the 
tabletop to prevent exposed views 
from the front. 


. Regarding the dynamics of the gaze: 
Look at your hands as you draw off 
the four Aces, saying something like 
“The four Aces are naturally the most 
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important cards in this trick.” While 
the Aces are still in your outwardly 
extended left hand, lift your gaze to 
meet that of the spectators. “The other 
cards are merely window dressing, 
used to please the eye.” About asecond 
after shifting your gaze upward, con- 
tinue the display and its consequent 
lapping. 

4. This method can also be adapted to 
other techniques; for example, to an 
Elmsley count from dealing position 
(Volume 2, page 311). 
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The Lay Control 


This lapping technique, which also serves as a control, allows you to lap a freely chosen 
card from the center of the deck.*! Of course, it needn’t always be employed in the con- 
text of a card selection. It is also ideal for making a card vanish from the deck. 


Spread the deck face down between your 
hands. Have someone select a card by touch- 
ing one on the back. Separate the deck at the 
selection, making it the bottom card of the 
right hand’s spread. Raise the right hand’s 
cards to a vertical position, letting all the 
spectators note the selection, which is held 
against the spread by the very tips of your 
right fingers. 


This position can also be arrived at by hav- 
ing acard replaced on the left hand’s portion 
of the deck, then taking the card under the 
right hand’s spread to display it. 


Maintain eye contact with the spectators as 
you lower the right hand’s cards to reas- 
semble and square the deck. The heel of 
your left hand should rest lightly near the 
inner edge of the tabletop. The instant the 
cards of both hands meet, stop the right 
hand’s downward and inward motion and 
release the right fingers’ grip on the selec- 
tion, which automatically continues to 
travel over the edge of the table and into 
your lap. Square the deck and move it 
toward the center of the table by leaning 
slightly forward. 
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The Trousers-fold Holdout 


We have already touched on this technique when discussing deck switches (see page 870). 
This tool once again has its provenance at the gaming tables. It serves to hold one or more 
cards securely concealed on the lap. These cards are generally then added to the deck or 
switched for a like number of cards at an opportune moment. 


The technique can be employed with virtually any style of trousers. However, those hav- 
ing a wide cut, with the legs somewhat loose fitting (but not too loose) are ideal for the 
purpose. 


The preparation can take place at any time, 
but the ideal moment is when you first sit 
down. As you stand in front of the chair, use 
both hands to grasp some of the material at 
the thigh of each trousers leg and pull the 
cloth up about eight inches as you settle into 
your chair. This is a natural and common 
action, as it prevents knee wrinkles from 
forming in the trousers while seated. Rather 
than releasing the material, use your thumbs 
to fold it forward over your fingers. This cre- 
ates two pockets on your thighs into which 
you can insert one or more cards. 





For some purposes, like the deck switch already mentioned, it’s more convenient to fold 
the trousers with the pocket opening toward you. 


The illustration shows the action of loading 
a card into the fold from a palm. The cards 
can either be palmed off the deck or intro- 
duced from a jacket pocket. They can even 
have been obtained from a gimmick or a 
confederate. It makes no difference what 
manner of palming you employ, since you 
have plenty of time under the table to regrip 
the card, which takes but a second. This 
action can be reversed to steal the card 
back. 





If you are wearing shorts, the fold is superfluous, as you can simply insert the cards under 
the end of the pants legs. 
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The Knee Holdout 


This holdout technique is also much favored 
by gamblers. It has the additional advantage 
of concealing the cards from all angles, par- 
ticularly if you wear loose-fitting trousers. 


The illustration shows a side view. To place 
one or more cards into this position, you 
need only straighten your lower leg, then 
bend it back again. The cards are probably 
best loaded from the classic palm. The illus- 
tration shows the cards in an exposed posi- 
tion, but it is a simple matter to push the 
cards further under the knee—an addi- 
tional motion of your leg may be necessary 
to regrip them. 





Check Points 


1. This is a fine method for holding out 
one card and later adding it back to 
the deck. The technique is also well 
suited for holding out a packet of 
cards, and since you have two knees, 
the possibilities double. 


. One of the best applications is for 
switching an entire deck. Place the 
deck to be switched in under the hol- 
low of your left knee. For the pur- 
poses of practice, I would advise you 
initially to keep the cards in their case. 
Later you will generally work with an 
uncased deck. The switch is best done 
at a moment of diminished attention, 
as during the interval after the climax 
of an effect. When you are ready for 
the switch, place the deck you wish to 
switch out into right-hand dealing 
position. You will need some outer 
motivation for this action, drawn from 
the circumstances, such as using your 
left hand to move an object on the 
table. The motivation for your next 
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actions is that you need both hands to 
scoot your chair somewhat closer to 
the table. To that end, simultaneously 
move the hands to the hollows of their 
respective knees. Slip the right hand’s 
deck in the hollow of your right knee 
as you grasp the other deck in left-hand 
dealing position. Then scoot your chair 
slightly forward and bring both hands 
back onto the table, holding the deck 
quite naturally in left-hand dealing posi- 
tion. Of course, other small objects, 
such as knives, coin purses and so on, 
can also be concealed and exchanged 
in this manner. 


. Consider all the circumstances, the 


complete staging and each individual 
action, every time you wish to apply 
this technique in a trick or routine. In 
so doing you will be able to come up 
with other positions of the deck on the 
chair and in the hollow of the knee that 
might better suit you or the specific 
situation. 
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CHAPTER 49 





ADVANCED PASS 
TECHNIQUES 





The pass was originally devised to nullify the effects of a cut, a role it still 
fulfills at the gaming tables. However, it serves magicians primarily, though 
not exclusively, to control cards to certain positions in the deck, most often 
bringing them to the top or bottom. 


In 1902 S. W. Erdnase wrote in his famous book, “The shift has yet to be 
invented that can be executed with a movement appearing as coincident 
card-table routine; or that can be executed with the hands held stationary 
and not show that some manoeuver has taken place, however cleverly it may 
be performed.” ® This statement by an expert gambler identifies the Achil- 
les heel of the pass: There is no pass that can be executed under all conditions 
and remain invisible from all possible angles at all times. 


For this very reason, generations of magicians and gamblers have developed 
numerous variations on the pass that, under proper conditions and with suffi- 
cient practice, are practically invisible when skillfully executed. In this chap- 
ter, I will teach the best of those variations I currently know for the working 
conditions of the magician. The “classic pass”, which can often be used and 
which is the basis of several of the variations described below, is taught in 
Volume 2 (page 297). 
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The Basic Technique 


Most of the passes described in this chapter begin from the same starting position. To 
accelerate the learning of individual handlings and to streamline the subsequent descrip- 
tions, I'll begin by describing the basic technique. Make sure you understand its handling 
and execution in all its details before you study the techniques based on it, paying particular 
attention to the finger positions. This will save you much frustration later. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position and form a left little-finger break 
near the center of the deck, above the card 
to be controlled. Grasp the deck from above 
in a greatly modified right-hand end grip. 
The precise positions of the fingers will be 
defined when we discuss the invisible pass 
(our next topic), but may be seen in the illus- 
tration, a view from the front. Note how the 
right fingers form a screen to conceal the 
action of the pass. 





Curl your left index finger under the deck, pressing its nail lightly against the face. At the 
same time move your left fingers imperceptibly inward, angling the bottom packet some- 
what. With your left middle, ring and little fingers, pull this packet down on its right side, 
aided by upward pressure of your left index finger from below. 


This illustration shows the precise position 
of your right hand from your point of view. 
The outer right corner of the deck presses 
against the inner joint crease of your right 
middle finger. The other fingers are held 
close together at a fairly tight angle—about 
twenty degrees—to the deck. They form a 
screen, masking the bottom packet, which 
has just been pivoted out. The precise posi- 
tion of the index finger can best be seen 
from the previous frontal view. The deck is 
now much deeper than normal in your right 
hand. 
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With your left fingers, continue to pivot out 
the bottom packet. Its left upper edge slides 
along the face of the top, covering packet, 
then flips out to the right when it clears the 
lower right edge of the top packet. Because 
of the initial angling of the bottom packet, 
the outer left corner will pass the bottom 
right edge of the top packet before the inner 
left corner does, which is important for con- 
cealment. The outer left corner of the bot- 
tom packet presses against the fork of your 
right middle and ring fingers. The outer right 
corner presses against the pad of your right 
little finger. Throughout this, the top packet 
remains horizontal and motionless. 


Viewed from the front, it still looks just as shown in the first illustration. From the specta- 
tors’ view, there has not yet been any finger motion. Some of the passes to be described 


below begin from this position. 


Check Points 


1. There are several methods for obtain- 
ing a break above or below a chosen 
card about to be controlled using a 
pass. You will find some of the best in 
Volumes 1 and 2 and in Chapters 29 
and 30 in Volume 3. 


2. To mask the pass throughout its action, 
keep the pads of your right index, mid- 
dle, ring and little fingers constantly in 
contact with the outside of your left 
index finger, as if they were grafted 
together. Study the position of these 
fingers precisely. It is critical for the 
success of the passes described next. 


. Pay attention to the outer left corner 
of the deck. Viewed from the front, 
someone might see the lower half of 
the deck “vanish” at that corner. This 
must be concealed by the outer pha- 
lanx of your right index finger, which 
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projects a bit beyond that corner. It 
also helps if the top deck is beveled to 
the right with the top overhanging bot- 
tom. This will happen almost automati- 
cally when the bottom packet is 
pivoted up. 


4. The angling of the bottom packet serves 
the important function of hiding more 
of its outer end from the spectators’ 
view. This angling allows the outer end 
of the bottom packet to recede about 
half an inch behind the outer end of the 
top packet, an extremely valuable 
detail in concealing the maneuver. 


5. The angled state of the bottom packet 
is only maintained until it has been 
tipped up to the right. When the sides 
of the packets clear, they are once 
more parallel, minimizing the path the 
packet must travel. 
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The Invisible Pass 


Forgive the rather sensational title, for I do not believe there exists a pass that is invisible 
under all performing conditions. Should one someday be invented, my statement can be 
cited as an historical anachronism, although it closely parallels sentiments expressed by 
Erdnase and other expert voices in the literature of card magic. It was not I, but the inven- 
tors of this pass, Jean Hugard and Frederick Braue, who originally dubbed it “invisible”. 
However, I do consider this pass one of the most versatile in its application for those who 
work in the varied and sometimes unpredictable conditions of public performance. I have 
included a refinement of my own in this description of Hugard and Braue’s handling. 


Execute the basic technique exactly as 
taught above. The illustration shows your 
position at the conclusion of this action, 
which is where we pick up our description. 


The pass will be completed with a gesture. 
Use your right thumb and index finger to 
hold the top packet. To the spectators it 
appears as if you hold the entire deck with 
all your right fingers. Relax the grip of your 
fingers, allowing gravity alone (no finger 
motion!) to cause the right side of the top 
packet to pivot downward. Move your left 
index finger to the outer end of the deck, 
regaining its original position at the same 
time you begin to pivot your left hand palm 
down. Keep your right hand stationary. 


Move both hands apart in a natural gesture. But just before the deck emerges from the 
protective screen of your right fingers, use your left middle, ring and little fingers to press 
the former bottom packet square with the former top packet. This will manifest itself as a 
barely perceptible closure of your left hand. The deck is basically squared when it emerges 
from the right hand’s cover. 
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Displaced cards can be squared during the 
motion and everything visibly blends 
together. At this point you should say some- 
thing like “Your card is somewhere in the 
deck...” The illustration shows the moment 
just before completion, a fraction of a sec- 
ond before the packets unite. 


Turn both hands palm up. “...and only you 
know which one it is.” Even your left fin- 
gers open in this gesture. I must stress that 
this action should not appear pathetic. It 
isn’t an exaggerated, theatrical gesture. It 
must appear merely to be a natural, gentle, 
casual gesture, the execution of which does 
not require a Latin temperament. The open 
hands fulfill another function, as the result- 
ant body language communicates “I have 
nothing to hide,” which is true, as you have 
already executed the pass. The illustration 
shows a view from the front. 








Check Point 


By now you will know that, as you exe- a relevant comment. The cover sugges- 
cute the pass, you look at aspectatorand tions given below will help put the 
misdirect the audience’s attention with technique in context. 





Cover Suggestions for the Invisible Pass 


The gesture described above must be made to conform naturally to your personality. 
Depending on the context, it can take different forms. Here are a few variations I use. 


What motivates bringing your right hand 
over the deck? It might be to spread the 
deck between your hands: “Your card is 
somewhere in the deck.” You maintain the 
break as is explained in the spread pass, 
which we will discuss shortly. Close the 
spread and bring your right hand over the 
deck to square it, executing the invisible 
pass as described above. The fact that the 
cards are initially slightly uneven doesn’t 
impede its execution. On the contrary, the 
action of squaring the cards at the ends 
affords outstanding cover for the first part 
of the pass. 
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As you execute the invisible pass, direct 
your attention to a spectator on your left, 
remarking, “Feel free to come a bit closer. I 
want you to see exactly what happens.” Or 
‘Would you mind coming a bit closer?” 


The same gesture would allow you to make 
the following request: “Please extend your 
right hand...” Turn your left hand palm 
down, executing the invisible pass, and 
extend your left index finger to point as you 
continue, “...holding it palm up.” Turn 
your own left hand palm up with the deck 
resting on the open hand. 


Your left hand could push the tabled card 
case to the left. Similarly, you could push 
aside a playing card or draw it toward you. 
Of course, all these motions must be moti- 
vated logically by the structure of the trick, 
so that they appear logical, justified and 
natural. 





Once you understand the connection of the invisible pass to the covering gestures sug- 
gested here, you will be able to come up with dozens of covers that fit your style naturally. 


One of the best covers is available when you 
perform the invisible pass seated at a table. 
Hold the deck with both hands until the pass 
is completed, then tap its inner end against 
the tabletop in a squaring gesture. This ges- 
ture can also be carried out by the left hand 
alone, moving it slightly to the left to tap the 
inner end against the tabletop. Keep both 
forearms in contact with the tabletop 
throughout. 
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A wonderful justification for turning your 
left hand palm down is to check the time on 
your wristwatch, pointing to it with your 
right index finger. The resulting dynamic is 
similar to that of the turnover pass, which 
we discuss next, except that the turnover is 
not perceptible. 





The Turnover Pass 


In this pass, commonly associated with Alexander Herrmann, the great nineteenth cen- 
tury magician, the deck is turned face up or face down. In the course of this turning, the 
pass is indetectably executed. The turnover pass is practical and deceptive for several 
reasons. First, it is a fine example of an action technique, as the pass takes place under 
cover of a legitimate outward action with which the spectators are familiar and which 
therefore appears innocent. Furthermore, the turnover pass is an extremely elegant and 
efficient technique, as turning over the deck accomplishes some of the necessary pass 
motions—wedding the beautiful with the practical. The justification for the turnover is 
provided within the context of the trick. 


Again, the starting point is the basic tech- 
nique, which you should first master. Let’s 
assume youre holding the deck face down 
and wish to turn it face up. With the deck in 
left-hand dealing position, secure a left little- 
finger break above the card to be controlled. 
Execute the basic technique, delivering you 
to the position shown in the illustration. 
Move your left thumb around the left side of 
the top packet and beneath that packet, near 
its outer left corner. 
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Tip the packets and hands about twenty 
degrees inward; that is, raise the outer end 
of the deck somewhat. This provides better 
cover for the turning of the deck, which now 
commences. Press your left thumb against 
the face of the top packet, causing its right 
side to swing down, gliding across the face 
of the right hand’s packet. Keep your right 
outer phalanges in constant contact with the 
outside of your left index finger. As in the 
invisible pass, they serve as a screen. 


Keep pressing your left thumb against the 
face of the former top packet, causing it to 
rotate face up. Raise your right index finger 
very slightly to allow the outer left corner of 
the rotating packet to pass unhindered 
beneath it. Your left hand quite naturally 
follows the motion of your left thumb, bring- 
ing your left palm almost perpendicular to 
the floor. 


With your left middle, ring and little fingers, 
lift the former bottom packet, which is face 
up already, bringing both packets together. 
Do not lower the upper, visible packet dur- 
ing this; instead raise the lower packet. Keep 
the outer phalanx of your right ring finger in 
contact with your left index finger, thus pro- 
viding, along with the other adjacent fingers, 
optimal cover from the front. 
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To complete the turnover pass, with your 
right hand take control of the still unsquared 
deck, holding it by the ends. Slide the inside 
of your left hand along the left side of the 
face-up deck and grasp it from below in ele- 
vated dealing position (Volume 1, page 18), 
then square it with both hands. The illustra- 
tion shows the left hand moving the cards 
into elevated dealing position. Never com- 
pletely release the left hand’s grasp on the 
deck, keeping it in constant contact with the 
cards. This prevents any unnecessary gaps 
and minimizes the visible motion. The card 
to be controlled is now on the bottom of the 
face-up deck. 


Check Points 


1. The position of the right hand remains 
constant throughout the turnover 
pass. The only perceptible change is 
the relaxation of its grip on the deck 
to allow for the turnover. 


. Always keep in mind what the spec- 
tator should see, the external reality 
(see Volume 1, page 236). The deckis 
simply turned face up with the help of 
the left hand. Watch the actual execu- 
tion of this action several times in the 
mirror (and later on videotape) and 
strive to make your turnover pass con- 
form to the image of the innocent 
action. 


3. Justification: The turnover pass cannot 


simply be introduced into every situa- 
tion. It requires a presentational con- 
text to justify the turnover. Think it 
over and find your own pretexts. 


. Tipping your hands and the deck about 
twenty degrees inward as you com- 
plete the pass is a very important detail. 
I will tip the deck forward in a similar 
manner when I begin the pass (basic 
technique) and tip it back on comple- 
tion. This tipping motion is barely per- 
ceptible. It should be a very gentle, 
natural motion, originating at the 
wrists. 





The Spread Pass 


American professional Paul LePaul first published this style of pass in connection with a 
flourish. LePaul performed a card manipulation act in nightclubs in the 1930s and 1940s, 
and this background influenced his handling of numerous close-up techniques. Today’s 
close-up magicians will find my handling more appropriate to the current style of card 
handling. I often use the spread pass under adverse performing conditions. Of all the passes 
described in this chapter, the spread pass and the invisible pass have proven the most 
practical for me. The cover is not any better than that for the invisible pass, but the spread 
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pass takes place in the act of spreading the cards, making it an active technique, as opposed 
to the classic pass, a passive technique (see Volume 2, page 447). 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, with, as usual, a left little-finger 
break above the card to be controlled to the 
top. Spread the cards between your hands 
until only six to eight cards remain above 
the break. It is natural for your hands to 
describe a slight inward arc as you spread 
the cards, causing those in the center of the 
spread to be displaced slightly outward. The 
right middle, ring and little fingers can help 
with this. This preparation will soon serve 
to cover the pass. 


You explain, “Your card is somewhere in 
the center of the deck.” Raise both thumbs 
from the backs of the cards and extend your 
hands in an open gesture, underscoring your 
statement. You should extend the fingers of 
both hands. Extending your left little finger 
will carry the card above the break as well 
as several above it roughly a quarter of an 
inch to the right, causing the break to close. 
Similarly, the extension of your right middle 
and ring fingers should push a few cards 
from the center outward. 


Replace both thumbs on the backs of the 
cards and bring your hands together in a 
straight line, rather than retracing the earlier 
arc. The resulting unsquared cards auto- 
matically form a cover. Lightly close your 
fingers, automatically taking up the left little- 
finger break again. With your right thumb, 
press lightly on the top card of the deck and 
pull it and a few of the cards below it about 
half an inch inward (creating further cover). 
Your thumbs will now be in contact. Hold 
your right fingers close together to form a 
screen, with your index finger extending 
completely across the outer end of the cards 
below the break. The illustration shows a 
view from the front. 
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Simultaneously curl your left index finger 
under the deck, this motion rendered invis- 
ible thanks to the cover provided by the 
right fingers. You now begin the pass proper, 
per the basic technique. That is, you move 
the left fingers imperceptibly in, angling the 
bottom packet somewhat. With your left 
middle, ring and little fingers, pull down the 
right side of the bottom packet, your left 
index finger assisting with counter pressure 
under the deck. Your left fingers continue to 
guide the motion of the bottom packet, the 
left side of which slides along the face of the 
top, covering packet until the bottom packet 
flips up to the right, where it is stopped by 
your right hand for a fraction of a second. 


Slide your right thumb, without raising it, 
along the top of the deck to the inner end. 
Slightly extend your right fingers, appar- 
ently to grasp the outer end of the deck. As 
some of the cards extend unsquared from 
the outer end, you are justified in extending 
these fingers slightly further. During this 
action of the right hand, the bottom packet 
clears the right side of the top packet. 


The original bottom packet falls onto its 
counterpart. With your right fingers, simul- 
taneously square the deck at its ends and lift 
it to your left fingertips, assisted by pressure 
from beneath by your left index finger. The 
illustration shows this moment just before 
completion. You can now execute an all- 
around square-up (Volume 1, page 20). 
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Properly executed, this pass is invisible 
from virtually all angles. Turning slightly to 
your left to address a spectator seated on 
that side can mask the acute left angle, 
which is vulnerable for about half a second. 


Another outstanding way to cover the left 
angle is to turn the back of your left hand 
perpendicular and to the left. This happens 
at the exact moment the bottom packet 
clears the right side of the top one. The deck 
can now be squared with its left side up, or 
you can tap its inner end against the table in 
asquaring action. The illustration shows the 
hands and deck at that instant. 





Check Points 


. The extremely open gesture of extend- 
ing the fingers of both hands as you 
spread the cards gives the procedure 
avery fair appearance. No one would 
suspect that anything was being con- 
trolled or manipulated. Properly exe- 
cuted, it’s impossible to lose control of 
the break. 


. Resist the tendency to move your right 
thumb from the top of the deck as the 
bottom packet clears the right side of 
the other packet. You should slide 
your thumb to the inner end of the 
deck, keeping it in constant contact 
with the top. 

. It should take about two seconds from 
the time you openly display the cards 
to the final squaring of the deck. This 
shouldn't be rushed, but should take 
as long as honest squaring motions do, 
the actions flowing together logically 
and harmoniously. 

. Here is another cover suggestion, this 
one from Herb Zarrow: Immediately 
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following the pass, use your right hand 
to grasp the outer end of the deck, fin- 
gers beneath, thumb on top, and turn 
it end over end and face up. Make an 
appropriate comment as you briefly 
spread the deck again, then set it on the 
table or turn it face down once more. 
Tip: This handling can also be applied 
to the turnover pass previously taught. 
Alternatively, you could apply the turn- 
over-pass cover to the turnover of the 
deck, following the spread pass. 


. Although this is true of many sleights, 


a delayed handling is particularly rec- 
ommended for the spread pass. You 
could use the fan-and-step technique 
(Volume 3, page 536) to fan the cards 
and set them on the table. When you 
subsequently pick them up and spread 
them between your hands, execute the 
spread pass. I assure you, this handling 
will deceive even knowledgeable card 
magicians. 
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The Dribble Pass 


Properly executed, this pass is invisible from all angles. It combines effective covers with 
rapid execution. The transposition of the packets is covered by the strong visual impres- 
sion created by dribbling the cards from your right hand into your left. The dribbling of 
the cards is not really a flourish, provided it isn’t performed in an exaggerated fashion, with 
your hands far apart. It is merely a casual and playful handling of the cards. Two things 
are important: First, in compliance with Ascanio’s theory of conditioned naturalness, you 
should dribble the cards occasionally, so that it doesn’t arouse suspicion in conjunction 
with the pass. Second, you mustn't let the dribbling become a nervous tick, like riffling 


the deck becomes for some. 
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The prerequisites for a successful execution 
of the dribble pass are that you have mas- 
tered both the classic pass and the dribbling 
of the deck. Hold the deck face down in left- 
hand dealing position, with a left little-finger 
break above the card to be controlled to the 
top. Grasp the deck in right-hand end grip, 
your right thumb and middle finger gripping 
the bottom packet near its left side, assuring 
your control of the entire deck. Insert the 
outer phalanx of your left little finger into 
the break, enlarging it. The illustration 
shows a view from the front. 


With your right hand, pull the bottom packet 
straight up, the left side in contact with the 
heel of your left thumb. The top packet is 
merely held by your left fingers, the little fin- 
ger beneath it, and middle and ring fingers 
on top. These do not provide the force that 
lift the packet, as would be the case with the 
classic pass. 
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With your right hand continue to pull the 
bottom packet, unhindered, straight up. In 
this action, the left side of the top packet will 
clear the right side of the bottom one. The 
packets should maintain constant contact 
with each other; any space between them 
will slow down their transposition. The 
instant the edges of the packets clear, the 
original top packet will flip down onto the 
left hand, due to gravity and the spring-like 
tension of the left middle, ring and little fin- 
gers grasping it. Immediately dribble the 
right hand’s cards onto it. Timed properly, 
when the top packet falls onto the left palm, 
it appears to be the first group of cards 
released from the right hand. 





Check Points 


1. When you insert the outer phalanx of 
your left little finger into the break, 
don’t allow any visible separation of 
the packets at the outer end (covered 
by the right fingers) or along the left 
side. 


2. The top packet is not flipped up by 
your left fingers, but is automatically 
displaced by the bottom packet as it is 
raised by your right hand. This saves 
critical time, and you need concen- 
trate only on lifting the bottom packet. 


. The true secret of successfully exe- 
cuting this pass lies in the mind. You 
cannot react as quickly as you think. 
Therefore, at the beginning it will 
always seem that the dribbling begins 
too late: First you do the pass, then 
you dribble the right hand’s packet 
onto the left’s. But that is too slow and 
will be seen! Based on my experience, 
this can be solved by a mental trick. 
Immediately before your right hand 
begins to move the bottom packet, 
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mentally give your fingers the com- 
mand, “Dribble!” You give this com- 
mand to yourself before anything is in 
motion. 


. During the pass, you look at the audi- 


ence, of course (using misdirection by 
asking a question). Immediately after 
executing the pass, you can dribble the 
cards a second time, this time looking 
at the deck. 


. To conform with Wohl's theory on the 


degrees of freedom in choosing a card 
(Volume 2, page 436), have someone 
select a card by calling out stop while 
you dribble the cards, then use the drib- 
ble break (Volume 3, page 529) for the 
replacement of the card. Next grasp 
some but not all of the cards above the 
break and dribble them onto the rest, 
maintaining the little-finger break. Only 
now, in repeating the dribble, do you 
execute the dribble pass. The gives you 
precisely the time delay needed to ren- 
der the pass invisible. 
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The Cover Pass 


This refined pass variant is the invention of Clinton Burgess, who described it in a letter 
in 1900 to his friend Ellis Stanyon.® The cover pass is basically a classic pass done under 
the top card of the deck. It is ideal when your audience is looking down on your hands; 
for example, when youre standing and surrounded by a group of standing spectators, or 
when you're seated but the spectators are standing. It’s invisible from above and from the 
front, even if the deck is being closely observed. Furthermore, all the covers discussed 
for the classic pass can be applied. To understand the cover pass and learn it properly, you 
must have mastered the classic pass (Volume 2, page 297). The only difference lies in the 
additional handling of the cover card. 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position, 
a left little-finger break caught above the 
card to be controlled to second from the top. 
Now grasp the deck in right-hand end grip 
and insert the outer phalanx of your left little 
finger completely into the break. Place your 
left thumb on top of the deck and press the 
inside of its outer phalanx against the top 
card, pulling the card slightly to the left, 
through a combination of pressure and fric- 
tion. By slightly relaxing the grip of your left 
middle, ring and little fingers, the upper 
packet (minus the top card) will automati- 
cally jog about half an inch to the right. In 
the accompanying illustration, the right 
thumb is raised to expose the position of the 
cards at this point. 





Your right thumb and middle finger control 
the top cover card and the bottom packet. 
The other right fingers serve as a cover at 
the outer end. No gap should be visible at 
the left side between the cover card and the 
bottom packet. From this point, execute the 
classic pass as described in Volume 2 and 
gently square the deck at your fingertips. 
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Check Points 


1. If you’ve mastered the classic pass, all 


you need learn here is the added dis- 
placement of the top card. In the 
beginning, you may find more than 
one card is pulled to the left. This can 
be corrected by decreasing the left 
thumb’s pressure. 

. The top packet slides to the right as 
soon as the cover card is pulled to the 
left. Your left thumb helps this by not 


only pulling the top card to the left, but — 


by pressing gently down. 

. No gap should ever be visible along 
the left side of the deck. When the top 
packet slides to the right, the cover 
card should fall imperceptibly onto 
the left side of the bottom packet, 
which should automatically be bev- 
eled, with the bottom cards swayed 
slightly to the right. 


4. The cover pass can be executed under 


more cards than one. To do this, your 
right thumb must imperceptibly lift the 
number of cards desired. Then insert 
your ring and middle fingers into this 
second break (your little finger is in the 
first). You can now grip the packet to 
be shifted, using your left little finger on 
its face and the middle and ring fingers 
on its back. Simply do the classic pass, 
taking care to raise the cards to your 
fingertips and square them. 


. As was noted at the outset, you can 


apply all the covers for the classic pass 
in Volume 2 (page 300) to the cover 
pass. The riffle pass handling described 
there is especially well suited for the 
cover pass, as it completely hides the 
minimal finger motion. 





The Display Pass 
This is not really a pass. However, it is based on the technique of the classic pass and is 
used to control a chosen card, so it deserves a place in this chapter. The technique is so 
wonderfully simple you'll be able to perform it once you have read the instructions. It’s a 
pass with an external reality, displaying easily recognized external characteristics. For that 


reason, and because of the specific presentational context it requires, it shouldn't be exe- 
cuted repeatedly in the same program. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position, with a left little-finger break above 
the chosen card at the approximate center of the deck. 
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Grasp the deck in right-hand end grip and, 
under cover of this hand, insert the outer 
phalanx of your left little finger into the 
break. Your left middle, ring and little fingers 
then hold the top packet while your right 
thumb and middle finger secure the bottom 
one. This corresponds to the starting posi- 
tion for the classic pass. The illustration 
shows this position with the right hand, 
which normally holds the deck in covered 
end grip, moved aside. 


Now comes the pass that isn’t a pass, since 
you openly execute the pass actions. With 
your right hand, pull up the bottom packet, 
which you then turn face up, displaying the 
bottom card. “Your card is somewhere in 
the deck. It could be this one...” As youraise 
the bottom half, the top packet flips up and 
back down, as in the dribble pass. Continue 
by placing the right hand’s packet onto the 
left’s, cutting off a somewhat smaller packet 
and displaying the card on its face in the 
same manner, but without executing a 
” “or this one...or this. I wouldn't 
know, since I don’t know which card you 
chose, let alone where it is.” As you say this, 
repeat the display action a third time, show- 
ing another card, then square the deck. The 
chosen card is on top. 


Check Points 


1. The transposition of the packets feels 
just like a classic pass, without the left 
fingers taking an active part. Further- 
more, you can take comfort in the 
knowledge that it is performed openly. 
The flipping up and down of the top 
packet is perceived as part of the over- 
all motion and blends visually with the 
larger action. 


. The flipping up and down of the top 
packet is caused by the raising of the 
bottom one. Understand that your left 
middle, ring and little fingers do not 
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consciously activate the flipping, but 
merely serve as a spring-hinge, grip- 
ping the packet securely. This results in 
no visible motion of the left fingers, 
which would, in fact, not move, were 
you doing what you pretend to do. 


. This technique works best when exe- 
cuted with time misdirection. For 
example, take the break, convert it into 
a step, set down the deck, then later 
pick it up again. Convert the step back 
into a break and execute the display 
pass. This is extremely deceptive. 
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The Spread Half-pass 


The purpose of a half pass is to reverse a portion of the deck—or in some cases a single 
card—imperceptibly beneath the rest of the deck. The spread half-pass is a variant of the 
spread pass, and has probably been independently explored by a number of magicians, 
chief among them being Scotland’s Roy Walton.” The resemblance to the spread pass lies 
in that the reversal takes place as the cards are spread between the hands, then reassembled 
and squared. This pass also shares the advantage of the action-technique principle. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, with a left little-finger break 
near the center of the deck. Spread the cards 
while making an appropriate remark, then 
close the spread, flipping the bottom packet 
up to the right, exactly as in the spread pass. 
The illustration shows the position at this 
point. 


Rather than bring the bottom packet to the 
top, you flip it face up and square it under 
the top packet. To do this, move your left 
index finger from the face of the bottom 
packet to its lower side, near the outer cor- 
ner. Only move the two outer phalanges of 
this finger, which are hidden by your right 
hand. With your left middle, ring and little 
fingers, fold the bottom packet up against 
the underside of the top one, keeping the top 
packet horizontal and perfectly stationary. 





Complete the half pass by pressing the bot- 
tom packet flat against the top one with your 
left fingers, while moving them to the right 
side of the deck. To minimize the visible 
motion, keep your left hand stationary, let- 
ting only its fingers work around the bottom 
packet. You basically hold the deck in left- 
hand dealing position, using your right hand 
to square it at your fingertips. Concerning 
this action, pay particular attention to Check 
Point 3 below. 
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Check Points 


1. You need only hold a left little-finger 


break when the half pass must be exe- 
cuted at a specific location. When 
such is not the case, the break can be 
created just prior to tipping up the 
bottom packet. 


. In principle, a half pass is easier than 


a full pass, since the packet being 
transposed need only travel half as far, 
and that is done under cover of the 
remaining cards. 


. In his teachings, Dai Vernon always 
drew attention to the left hand’s move- 
ment during this sleight. There is an 
inclination, evidenced by innumerable 





poor performances, to move the left 
hand upward in the final phase of the 
half pass, to assist the left fingers in 
flipping the bottom packet over. This 
is unnecessary. Keep your left hand 
steady and in place; only your fingers 
should work along the right side of the 
deck to complete the sleight. The fork 
of your left thumb serves as a gauge 
and should be in constant contact with 
the left side of the top packet. At the 
conclusion of the half pass, contact the 
underside of the deck with your curled 
left index finger and raise the cards to 
your fingertips for a final squaring. 


The Christ Twist 


Like the spread half-pass, this half pass is executed under cover of an action. This cover 
idea by Henry Christ® is an outstanding solution to the tendency discussed above for the 
left hand to move upward. The sleight takes place during the course of a single all-around 
square-up. Keep this external reality, the picture the audience is to perceive, constantly in 
mind. Of course, you must be familiar with the all-around square-up (Volume 1, page 20). 


Execute the basic technique. Once more, 
the illustration shows the final position of 
that technique, which serves as the initial 
position for the execution of this half pass. 
Mentally, you should already have begun the 
all-around square-up. 
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With your right hand, begin to turn the top 
packet clockwise. Simultaneously, with 
your left hand flip the bottom packet over 
further, so that the faces of both packets 
practically touch. In so doing, move your left 
index finger from between the packets and 
alongside your left middle finger. Lower the 
top packet while correspondingly raising 
the bottom one. 


Continue the right hand’s rotation, in the 
course of which both packets meet in align- 
ment. The illustration shows this moment 
immediately prior to completion. Carry the 
right hand’s rotation through until the deck 
is momentarily turned vertically on end. At 
that moment, your left hand takes control of 
the deck and completes the rotation. You 
conclude the sequence by squaring the deck 
at your fingertips. 





Check Points 


1. As noted with the dribble pass, your 
thoughts play an important role in the 
timing of the sleight. The mental com- 
mand to begin the all-around square- 
up travels to your hands as you initiate 


the basic technique. This results in a 
smooth transition from flipping over 
of the bottom packet to the all-around 
square-up. 


. As with the turnover pass, you can 
gain additional cover by tilting the 
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3. 


outer end of the deck up about twenty 
degrees. Tilt the deck as you execute 
the basic technique. From that point on 
your actions evolve smoothly into the 
all-around square-up. 


It’s possible for this half pass to be exe- 
cuted so that it really appears to be no 
more than an all-around square-up. 
Once you've acquired the knack, the 
Christ twist and the all-around square- 
up will feel almost identical to you. 
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MORE TRICKS WITH THE PASS 
Catch 22 


The effect known as Collectors is one of the modern classics of card magic. There are 
innumerable variations, but the original plot was devised by Roy Walton. My version, pre- 
sented here, is characterized by a Spartan-like handling and directness of effect. Although 
technically demanding, I know of no version as direct that doesn’t use gimmicked cards. 
It uses a half pass of Ken Krenzel’s known as the mechanical reverse,® which will be taught 
as a bonus sleight within the context of the trick. 


Effect 
The four Aces are set aside and three cards are chosen from the remainder of the deck. 


The Aces magically trap three face-down cards, each sandwiched between two of the face- 
up Aces. These prove to be the three freely chosen cards. 





Technique, Management and Script 


Remove the four Aces from the deck, or use any other four of a kind chosen by a specta- 
tor. Place the four cards face down in front of you on the table, in a slightly unsquared pile. 
The pile should be oriented roughly toward one o'clock. This will facilitate a secret trans- 
fer later in the trick. 


Have the deck shuffled and cut. Then spread the cards between your hands as you explain 
that you will ask each of three spectators to choose a card simply by touching one on the 
back. The first spectator will choose a card in the top portion of the deck, the second in 
the middle and the third in the bottom portion. The spectators should be ordered from 
your right to your left, to help you keep track of the order of the selections. 


Turn to the first spectator, who touches the back of a card in the top third of the deck. Use 
the right hand’s cards to flip the selection sidewise and face up on the left hand’s cards. 
Take care to keep the right hand’s cards spread slightly, which will facilitate a subsequent 
spread cull. Use the right hand’s cards again to flip the selection sidewise and face down. 


Address the second spectator, requesting that a second card be touched. Simultaneously 
bring the cards from both hands together and spread them further. As you do so, execute 
a spread cull to bring the first selection under the deck (Volume 1, page 187). 


The second spectator touches the back of a card. Display this selection, then cull it under 
the spread exactly as you did the first. The first selection under the spread will not inter- 
fere with the culling of the second, which ends up beneath it. Watch your timing when 
culling each card. The cull is executed only when you address the next spectator, whom 
you request to make the next selection. This momentarily diminishes attention on the deck 
by focusing it on the spectator. This psychology works with the first two selections. For 
the third, you again cull the card under the spread, but you cover the cull by turning back 
to the first two spectators and saying, “You haven’t forgotten your cards, have you? Please 
don't, or the finale will be much less impressive.” 
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As soon as you've culled the third selection, 
close the spread. In doing this, pull the cards 
just above the selections inward, injogging 
them about half an inch, as shown in the 
illustration. The injog can be rather gener- 
ous, as the unsquared state of the deck effec- 
tively masks it. As you square the deck, form 
a right-thumb break under the injogged 
cards, then transfer it to your left little fin- 
ger. This break lies above the bottom three 
cards, which are the secretly controlled 
selections. 





In a continuation of this brief squaring action, anglejog the bottom three cards about a 
quarter of an inch, holding them there between your right little finger and thumb in readi- 
ness for the transfer move (Volume 3, page 516). With your left hand, point to the tabled 
Ace packet, naturally holding the deck in your right hand somewhat to the right of the Aces. 
As you look at the spectators and pose a question, use your left hand to grasp the left side 
of the deck and draw it away to the left. Immediately lower your right hand to grasp the 
Aces, secretly adding the three selections to the Ace packet. Table the deck to the left. 


Show that the Ace packet you have just picked up consists of four cards by spreading over 
the top three; then square the packet back into left-hand dealing position while forming a 
left little-finger break between the top three cards and the four Aces, which are being held 
as a single card. For a more convincing handling, use Ascanio’s open display (Volume 3, 
page 599) here. 


You are now going to turn the packet face 
up while executing Ken Krenzel’s mechani- 
cal reverse to turn the three selections face 
down under the face-up Aces. To do so, turn 
the packet sidewise and face up to the right, 
while inserting the outer phalanx of your left 
little finger fully into the break. As a conse- 
quence, your left fingers open and extend to 
your right. 


Immediately curl in those fingers as if clos- 
ing the left hand. This causes the three cards 
below the break to turn face down again (see 
the illustration). Simultaneously, move the 
right hand’s cards back to the left, masking 
the left hand’s action. It should look as if 
you've simply turned the packet face up, 
then replaced it in left-hand dealing position. 
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You will now briefly display the face-up 
Aces and, in doing so, distribute the face- 
down selections between them. Take the 
packet into right-hand end grip, while using 
your left index finger to buckle the lower 
two cards. Take two right thumb breaks, one 
above each of the buckled cards. Bevel the 
top cards of the packet to the left to prevent 
the breaks from being seen on your left. 
With your left thumb, draw the top Ace into 
your left hand. Note how the double breaks 
are nearly always masked from the left by 
the heel of your left thumb and the back of 
that hand. 


As you draw off the second Ace, steal the lowermost selection beneath it (a form of the 
Veeser concept, page 839), sandwiching it between the first two Aces. Likewise, load the 
next selection as you draw the third Ace into your left hand. Finally, place the last Ace, 
along with the selection hidden beneath it, onto the left hand’s packet, automatically sand- 
wiching the last selection between the final two Aces. This extremely efficient loading 
procedure is, when performed smoothly, indetectable and unsuspected. 





From this point forward, you need only con- 
centrate on the presentation. For example, 
you might set the Ace packet on the table 
and have a spectator place a hand on it to 
guard it. Make three magical tossing actions 
from the deck toward the spectator’s hand, 
indicating that each toss represents the 
invisible flight of one of the three selections. 
When the spectator’s hand is raised, the 
three selections are discovered between the 
Aces. Another effective presentation is to lift 
about half the deck and toss the Ace packet 
through the resulting gap. As the Aces auto- 
matically spread on the table, it creates the 
impression that they caught the selections 
on the fly! 





Super-sensitive Fingertips 


Effect 


Aspectator shuffles the deck and, when satisfied, hands it to the performer, who proceeds 
to divine the identities of cards purely by touch. After identifying several cards with his 
fingertips, he has the deck shuffled again, then takes it behind his back, thus excluding 
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the possibility of his using marked cards. He feels the top card and again divines its iden- 
tity without the aid of sight. This is repeated with two more cards. 


To make the trick more interesting, the performer brings the deck from behind his back 
and displays a single card, say the Six of Diamonds. A spectator is asked to cut off any 
portion of the deck. The performer places the Six of Diamonds in the resulting gap to mark 
the cut. Despite their being buried in the center of the deck, the performer succeeds in 
divining the random cards above and below the Six of Diamonds. 


Construction, Management and Script 


This routine consists of three phases, each of increasing interest and each respectively 
canceling out possible methods. To achieve this miracle you must pay a small price in the 
form of asimple preparation. Remove seven cards from the deck, the values and order of 
which you can easily remember; for example, the Four of Clubs, the Two of Hearts, the 
Seven of Diamonds, the Three of Clubs, the Four of Hearts, the Six of Diamonds and the 
Ace of Spades. Place these cards in your right-rear trousers pocket or under your belt in 
back. You could also use a clip under your jacket or some other holder of your devising. 
All that matters is that you can later add these cards secretly to the deck behind your back 
without fumbling. 


Have the deck shuffled. If you’re concerned that the individual mixing the cards might note 
the reduced size of the deck, divide it in half and hand each portion to a different specta- 
tor to shuffle, justifying this with a reference to “job-sharing shuffling” (see Volume 2, page 
419). Take back the shuffled cards and assert that you can determine the value of a card 
purely through the sensitivity of your fingertips. As you say this, casually—indeed, almost 
imperceptibly—riffle your right thumb up the inner end of the deck, secretly glimpsing 
the top card (Volume 2, page 355). 


Take the top card into your right hand, hold- 
ing it face down. Feel its face with your right 
fingers, while pointing with your left index 
finger to its back. As you do so, glimpse the 
top card of the deck, using a “bubble” peek, 
as follows: With your left thumb, push the 
top card to the right, causing it to buckle 
slightly against your left middle finger. The 
bow in the card lets you glimpse the outer 
index. Name the first card, turn it face up 
in your right hand and place it on the table. 
Repeat the divination with the next card, 
which you have just glimpsed. 





So that no one will accuse you of using cards marked on the backs, as in the movies, offer 
to place the cards out of sight. To emphasize this, I recommend you have the deck shuffled 
again and turn your head aside when you take it back. Place the deck and both your hands 
behind your back. “We could also turn out the lights, but that would be going too far, don’t 
you think, miss?” Regardless of what you say, it’s best to play this humorously, for if you 
simply place the cards behind your back without comment, it might arouse suspicion in 
intelligent spectators. And, trust me, the spectators are almost always more intelligent than 
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believed by certain magical colleagues. In any case, the first phase provides ample justifi- 
cation for the second. 


With the deck behind your back, secretly place the seven cards on top, name the first and 
toss it face up onto the table. Name the second card of your stack and toss it face up onto 
the table. Repeat this business with the third card. At this point the spectators should believe 
you have mastered what you have claimed, and could continue to divine the cards through- 
out the rest of the deck—which is why you are justified in stopping at this point. 


Bring the deck from behind your back. I like to emphasize that the deck has been shuffled, 
doing a false overhand shuffle as I say this, keeping the top four cards in place. Execute a 
triple turnover of the top three cards to display the Six of Diamonds, then repeat the triple 
turnover to turn the Six face down. Apparently take it face down into your right hand, in 
fact taking the Three of Clubs (in our example), although its identity is actually irrelevant. 
It’s the only card of the seven-card stack that you needn’t memorize, and we’ve mentioned 
it here only to help track our progress. Place the balance of the deck on the table and have 
a spectator lift off a portion. Place the Three of Clubs onto the tabled portion and have 
the spectator replace the cut-off packet. 


The rest is easy. With your right fingers “feel” the top of deck to divine the card above the 
Six of Diamonds, announcing it is the Four of Hearts. Then take the deck in right-hand 
end grip and run your left fingers back and forth under the deck to “feel” the card under 
the Six. Announce that it is the Ace of Spades and look at the audience as if the demon- 
stration is over— What, no applause? Oh, of course, they want to check it themselves! What 
wonderful misdirection for executing a turnover pass as you turn the deck face up. The 
spectator spreads through the deck, which you have thoughtfully handed over face up, 
and confirms that the cards above and below the Six of Diamonds are indeed the Four of 
Hearts and Ace of Spades! 


Final Note 


Without wishing to swell the description 
of this effect past endurance, let me men- 
tion two handling variations. As taught 
above, the trick can have the disadvan- 
tage of possibly raising the suspicion that 
you've done something while the cards 
were behind your back, an assumption 
that has some foundation. Here are two 
suggestions for avoiding such suspi- 
cions. First, if you hide the seven stacked 
cards in your left sleeve, you can take the 
deck under the table, rather than behind 
your back. The cards could be held in 
place under your wristwatch or with 
some other accessory (an elastic band, 
for example). Do this if you stand behind 
the table. Of course, if you’re seated at 
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the table, other possibilities present 
themselves, but the standing version is 
better, as it is quite unlikely the specta- 
tors will suspect any preparation in that 
case. Second, you could palm off the 
seven cards while the spectator shuffles 
the deck, unloading them in a pocket 
during the shuffle. You then add the 
palmed cards back to the deck when you 
retrieve it from the spectator. The cards 
are now divined in full view of the audi- 
ence. Of course, if you do this you must 
prove to the spectators that you aren’t 
using marked cards—or use a borrowed 
deck, from which you have previously 
removed the necessary cards. An inter- 
esting challenge, isn’t it? 
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CHAPTER 50 





LT 





Generally credited to Dai Vernon, this move is frequently referred to by two 
names: “tilt” or “the depth illusion” The principle is both simple and subtle, 
and is quickly defined: While apparently inserting a card into the center of 
the deck at the inner end, you actually insert it into a break beneath the top 
card, placing the inserted card second from the top. Having said this, there 
are anumber of important details that contribute to the deceptiveness of this 
maneuver, and that is what this chapter is all about. 
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Tilt 


Here the tilting of the top card is accomplished with both hands in the course of a squar- 
ing action. As you will immediately grasp the basic idea, I will point out a refined method 
of setting the top card into tilt position, as once shown to me by Master Ascanio. For the 
purposes of this explanation, we'll study the move in the context of an Ambitious Card 
routine. 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position and flip the top card sidewise and face up onto 
the deck, obtaining a left little-finger break under the second card from the top as you do 
so (Volume 2, page 368). Briefly bring your right hand over the deck to square it. 


In the action of squaring the cards, use 
Vernon’s method of widening a break to cre- 
ate the tilt gap. That is, run the pad of your 
right thumb along the break, from right to 
left, until you reach the lower heel of your 
left thumb; then reverse the action, moving 
the right thumb back to you left little finger. 
By exerting a slight pressure against the 
break with your right thumb while relaxing 
the left hand’s grip on the top two cards, the 
gap at the inner end will widen to a bit more 
than a quarter of an inch. This is completely 
masked from the front and sides. 





With your right hand, draw the top card off the outer end of the deck, thumb on top, fin- 
gers beneath. Then turn the hand palm down, bringing its card face down. 


You will now apparently insert this card into 
the center of the deck; but actually it goes 
into the break you’ve just formed. Hold the 
card somewhat askew of the deck, appar- 
ently to enable you to insert the outer right 
corner into the deck. Insert this corner into 
the break, pressing it gently against the top 
card below the break and causing it to bend 
slightly as if in response to the pressure of 
insertion into the center of a squared deck. 
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The combination of factors here conspires 
to create the strong impression that the card 
is being inserted into the center, rather than 
second from the top; hence the term “depth 
illusion”. 

After inserting the card about halfway, com- 
plete its insertion by running your right 
thumb from left to right along its inner end. 
Grasp the deck in right-hand end grip and lift 
it to the left fingertips to square it. This 
closes the break. It is important that the 
deck be raised, rather than that the tilted top 
card be lowered. If necessary, you can form 
a left little-finger break under the inserted 
card by lifting it at the inner end with your 
right thumb just prior to squaring. 


Check Points 


1. The basic principle underlying the 
handling just explained is capable of 
numerous variations in execution. 
Often only a single card is involved in 
preparing for tilt. In such cases you 
simply form a break under the card, 
then use your right thumb to widen 
the break for tilt as described above. 


. Tve found, after measuring the height 
of the gap many times in my own han- 
dling, that it is consistently just slightly 
over a quarter of an inch. The angle of 
the top card, combined with the bow- 
ing of the card being inserted, creates 
aperfect illusion of the card going into 
the center of the deck. Ifthe gap is too 
small the principle will either be obvi- 
ous or the spectators will think the 
card is being inserted only afew cards 
down. On the other hand, if the gap is 
too large, spectators will think the 
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card is being inserted on the bottom of 
the deck. 


3. The tilted card must be kept flat, not 
bowed like a ski jump. 

4, There should be no gap at the front of 
the deck; the cards should be perfectly 
square there. The wedge-shaped gap 
along the left side of the deck is effec- 
tively masked by your left thumb. If 
you hold the deck in left-hand dealing 
position as described above, the taper- 
ing gap along the right side will be 
exposed. This can be masked by turn- 
ing toward the spectators on your far 
right, which moves that side of the 
deck out of view. Or you can alter the 
positions of your left fingers, so that 
they cover the gap on the right. 

. The tilt technique can also be used to 
place aselected card at a specific posi- 
tion from the top of the deck. 
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one-handed Tilt Get-ready 


This is the most practical version of tilt and will likely be favored over the original two- 
handed method for most applications.” The tilting of the top card naturally takes place as 
you make an interesting gesture with your right hand, such as displaying the card to be 
inserted. Here we shall only describe the left hand’s action. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, with a left little-finger break 
secured under the top card. Curl the outer 
phalanx of your left little finger in slightly, so 
that the tip of the finger contacts the face of 
the card above the break near its inner right 
corner. At the same time, this finger will 
press gently down on the cards under the 
break. 


Two things now happen simultaneously: 
Your little finger releases its downward 
pressure on the deck, which automatically 
causes this finger to press up on the face of 
the card above it; and you relax the natural 
pressure of your thumb against the side of 
the deck. The fleshy heel of your thumb is 
pressed lightly over the top left edge of the 
deck, preventing the top card from spring- 
ing up, but relaxing the thumb allows the left 
inner corner of the top card to pop up, open- 
ing the little finger’s break evenly across the 
inner end of the deck. You can adjust the 
size of the resulting break with your little 
finger and the heel of your thumb. 





Check Points 


1. All the considerations voiced in the 2. After a bit of practice you'll no longer 


description of tilt done with two find it necessary to adjust the break, as 
hands are equally valid here. Please the card will spring directly into the 
read them again carefully. desired position. 
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Tilt Finesse I 


There are several refinements that, used with intelligence, can strengthen the illusion of 
tilt. American card-experts Howard Schwarzman, Edward Marlo and Charles Aste, Jr. all 
came up with this touch independently.” It is extremely simple and can be employed any 
time you use tilt—although not too often. It’s extremely deceptive, as you will see for 
yourself after just a few attempts. 


Hold the deck in left-hand dealing position 
and prepare the top card for tilt, using either 
of the methods just taught. As you are about 
to insert the card in your right hand into the 
deck, bump its outer right corner against 
the inner end of the deck near center. This 
causes several of the cards near center to 
project from the outer end of the deck. Pull 
back the right hand’s card and use your left 
index finger to push the protruding cards 
flush again. Now insert the right hand’s card 
into the tilt break as previously described. 
It looks as if you had a bit of trouble insert- 
ing the card on your initial attempt. The 
illustration shows a view from the front. 





Tilt Finesse II 


Daryl, the entertaining and skillful American card-expert, created the following idea.” I 
will describe it with a refinement added by the talented young Swiss card-conjurer 
Christoph Borer, which makes its execution considerably easier. The finesse just described 
combines beautifully with this one. The idea is that, on you first attempt to insert the card 
into the deck from its inner end you experience some difficulty. So, to facilitate the inser- 
tion, you raise a portion of the deck. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, with a standard left little-finger 
break caught under the top card—this card 
should not yet be in tilt position. With your 
left thumb, raise something less than the top 
half of the deck along its left side. Simulta- 
neously begin to insert the right hand’s card 
into the gap just formed. The packet is lifted 
only about a quarter of an inch and only 
along its left side. From your view, the inner 
end of the deck looks like a reversed Z. 
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Two actions now take place simultaneously. 
As you insert the outer right corner of the 
right hand’s card into the left little-finger’s 
break as shown already in the previous illus- 
tration, you also relax your left thumb, clos- 
ing the gap along the left side of the deck. 
The latter action is facilitated by downward 
pressure on that portion of the deck from 
the bowed card as you insert it. 





Immediately after the gap on the left side is collapsed, you will find the top card in tilt 
position, the dynamics being much as described in the one-handed method. (This auto- 
matic formation of the tilt break is the refinement by Christoph Borer I mentioned above.) 
In asmooth continuation of the action, the right hand’s card is inserted the rest of the way 
into the break and the deck is squared, as in the standard handling. 


Final Thought 


If you perform standing, with the audience looking down on the deck in your hands, you 
can insert the card into the outer end of the deck rather than the inner end.” In this case, 
the card must be tilted with the gap at the outer end rather than the inner. No doubt this 
hint will allow you to discover the exact handling on your own. 
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TRICKS WITH TILT 
card Collection 


This is the second version of Roy Walton’s famous Collectors plot in this volume. (See 
“Catch 22”, page 990, for the first.) It uses entirely different techniques than the first ver- 
sion and is technically simpler, although this barely diminishes its effectiveness. The 
following version is based on a trick by Jim Surprise” and is one of the clearest handlings 
of this effect. 


Effect 


Three spectators each freely choose a card. The three selections are then inserted into the 
center of the deck. Surprisingly, they appear face down and interlaced with the four face- 
up Aces in the performer's hands, even though the Aces have been lying on the table 
separated from the deck the entire time! 





Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces are produced during a previous trick and set aside face down on top of and 
at right angles to the card case, which lies on the table to your right. This will facilitate 
picking up the Aces later. Hand out the deck to be shuffled and cut, then take it back into 
face-down left-hand dealing position. 


Turn to a spectator on your right. “Please say stop anytime as I riffle the cards.” Riffle 
your left thumb down the outer left corner of the deck, stopping when directed. Insert your 
right index finger into the resultant gap at the outer end of the deck, release the top card 
of the lower packet off your left thumb and use your right middle finger to pivot it out of 
the deck, turning it face up in the process. Flip the card sidewise and face down onto the 
deck, leaving it outjogged for about a third of its length. Briefly turn your left hand palm 
down to display the face of the chosen card again, then return your hand palm up. Finally, 
draw the card off the inner end of the deck and set it face down on the table. This proce- 
dure mimics precisely the handling of the double lift from the center of the deck, followed 
by the optical replacement (Volume 3, page 575 and page 579 respectively). The selection 
procedure, display and placement on the table serve to condition the audience for those 
moves, which will be executed with the third card chosen. Let’s assume the first selection 
is the King of Hearts. 


Have asecond card selected in exactly the same fashion and table it face down to the left 
of the first card. Let’s assume it’s the Two of Spades. As you table the second selection, 
say to the first spectator, “But please don’t you forget...” Hesitate before turning the first 
card face up. “...the King of Hearts.” Turn this card face down again on the table. 


The final selection is apparently dealt with in exactly the same fashion as the first two, 
but in fact you execute a double lift from the center followed by the optical replacement, 
setting an indifferent card face down on the table to the left of the previous two. As you 
table it, repeat your admonition to the first two spectators to remember their selections. 
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“And please remember the Two of Spades and the King of Hearts.” Briefly display these 
two cards as you name them, then return them face down to their previous positions on 
the table. Up to this point, the selection procedure has been clean and clear cut. 


‘T deliberately set these four cards aside at the outset, as I didn’t want anyone to select 
an Ace...” As you say this, with your right hand pick the face-down Aces off the card case, 
gripping them at their right sides. Shift your weight to your right leg as you do so, focusing 
the spectators’ attention on the right hand’s action. Exploit this moment to take a left little- 
finger break under the top two cards of the deck, using either a little-finger count or a double 
push-over. Flip the Aces sidewise and face up onto the deck, then immediately pick up all 
six cards above the break in right-hand end grip as your left hand gestures toward the three 
tabled cards. “...bwt three of the remaining forty-eight cards.” 


Coordinated timing of the actions is critical here. When properly executed, an impression 
is created of the Aces barely touching the deck. To that end, it’s important that you first 
move your right hand with the Aces to the deck, flipping them onto it. After gripping the 
Aces and the two cards above the break, keep your right hand stationary as you then move 
your left hand to gesture toward the tabled selections. You then begin to move your left 
hand back to its original position, simultaneously making a gesture to the right with your 
right hand. This serves to emphasize in a natural manner the idea of separation between 
the hands and the cards. 


Most likely, the right hand’s Ace packet will 
be slightly unsquared. You therefore bring it 
over the deck and use your left thumb and 
middle finger to square its sides. As you do 
this, obtain a right thumb break above the 
bottom card. This is best accomplished by 
lightly pressing your left index finger against 
the face of this packet as your left middle fin- 
ger pulls down the inner right side of the 
bottom card. It should then be easy for you 
to transfer this break to your right thumb. 





You will now use ATFUS (Volume 1, page 208) to unload two of the Aces onto the deck, 
beneath the separated bottom card of the packet: With your left thumb, draw the top Ace 
off the right hand’s packet and onto the deck, where you display it briefly. Then take this 
Ace under the right hand’s cards and square their sides with a back and forth motion of 
the left fingertips. Repeat these actions with the second Ace, but during the squaring action, 
secretly release the three cards below the right thumb’s break onto the deck. Immediately 
draw the next Ace off the packet and onto the deck, then take it under the right hand’s 
cards. The final Ace is left in place on the packet and simply named. 
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This process has unloaded two Aces onto the deck while inserting the third selection face 
down between the two remaining Aces in your right hand. Set the right hand’s three-card 
packet face up on the card case, as before. As you do this, form a left little-finger break 
under the top two cards of the deck and execute the one-handed tilt get-ready. 


With your right hand, pick up the first selection, the King of Hearts. Briefly display it, then 
insert it into the tilt break. Here you could also apply the two tilt finesses taught above. 
Square the deck at your fingertips, closing the break. As you lower the deck into left-hand 
dealing position, form a new left little-finger break under the top card. “We'll insert your 
King of Hearts into the deck and cut the cards a few times, so that no one can know exactly 
where itis.” Cut about a quarter of the deck from the bottom to the top, followed by another 
quarter, maintaining the little finger’s break. 


With your right hand, pick up the second selection, the Two of Spades. Display it briefly, 
then insert it into the break from the inner end, using a handling that simulates that just 
used for tilt. As soon as the card enters the break, you can close it and turn the inner end 
of the deck somewhat toward the spectators, so that they can see the card really going 
into the center of the deck. This provides retroactive confirmation of the fairness of the 
first insertion. 


Turn the inner end of the deck toward you again and push the Two of Spades flush. At the 
last instant, press your right thumb lightly down on it, forming a break above it. Immedi- 
ately transfer the break to your left little finger. Then perform a double cut to bring the 
card to the top of the deck. Immediately below it is a face-up Ace, followed by the King of 
Hearts and another face-up Ace. 


With your right hand, pick up the third card from the table, glance at it and miscall it as 
the third selection without exposing its face to the spectators. Insert it into the center of 
the deck from the inner end, simulating the handling of the previous insertions. Again turn 
the deck to give the spectators a clear view of its inner end; but this time you can let them 
see you push the card completely flush. This handling provides further retroactive confir- 
mation of the fairness of the previous handlings. As you square the deck, catch a left 
little-finger break under the top four cards. The fact that the fourth card is a face-up Ace 
makes this easy, thanks to the natural bridge in the cards. 


You will next use dynamics almost identical to those of the pendulum switch (page 846) 
to add the cards above the break to the bottom of the Ace packet: Take the three cards on 
the card case, which are presumed by the spectators to be the four Aces, into right-hand 
end grip and place them squarely on the deck, immediately grasping all the cards above 
the break. “The Aces will now perform an incredible feat.” Without the least hesitation, 
move your left hand to the left and table the deck, ribbon spreading it face down. With the 
Ace packet in right-hand end grip, touch the ribbon-spread deck in three places, naming 
each of the selections in turn as you do so. Then slowly and clearly fan the packet in your 
right hand to reveal a face-down card between each pair of Aces. With your left hand, 
remove each of the face-down cards, one by one, and turn them face up on the table. Incred- 
ibly, they are the three cards previously selected by the spectators! 
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Final Notes 


1. If youre working on a soft surface, 
you needn't place the Ace packet on 
the card case. In fact, you can slide the 
Ace packet partially under the card 


shuffling. After various spectators have 
shuffled it, proclaim, “Although several 
of you have shuffled the deck thor- 
oughly, TU manage to locate the Aces.” 


case, to help disguise its slightly dimin- 
ished thickness. 


After pausing a few seconds to allow 
the impossibility of this task to sink in, 
slowly remove the Aces from the card 
case. You could also have the Aces in 
your outer breast pocket or in another 
equally dramatic location. 


2. Here is a gag that can be effective with 
this trick. Secretly leave the four Aces 
in the card case at the outset, as you 
remove the deck from the case for 





Ulta-ambitious 


Effect 


In accordance with the great, classic theme of the Ambitious Card, a card freely chosen 
and signed by a spectator mysteriously and repeatedly returns to the top of the deck. The 
individual phases that make up this routine are so convincing, they will delight and deceive 
even experts. 


Construction, Management and Script 


Let’s assume the selection is the Seven of Hearts and you’ve already performed a few 
Ambitious-card phases (see Volume 2, pages 337-343). You then explain to the spectators, 
“The problem with this trick from your point of view is, because all the cards look the 
same from the back, you can never be sure just when the ambitious card comes to the 
top. I perfectly understand, so this time let's insert the Seven of Hearts face up in the 
center of the deck.” Insert the face-up Seven of Hearts into the face-down deck, which you 
then square. 


“Now you'll be able to see the Seven of Hearts the moment it comes to the top.” To under- 
score your words, briefly spread the cards between your hands until you reach the Seven 
of Hearts. Display it briefly; then, as you square the cards, use your right ring and little fin- 
gers to injog the second card above the Seven. As you finish squaring the cards, push in 
the jogged card, catching a left little-finger break above it (see Volume 1, page 31). 


At this point, several possibilities are available to you. You can use a triple cut to bring the 
face-up Seven third from the top. “And if I mix the cards a bit more, no one knows where 
the ambitious card is.” I prefer the invisible pass here (page 973), for which I use the first 
cover taught on page 974 as I say, “The Seven of Hearts is face up somewhere in the deck.” 
This pass is very nearly invisible from all sides and can be executed in slow motion. 
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“Of course, that makes it more difficult to find the Seven of Hearts. Which is why I need 
a card to assist me—the Jack of Spades.” As you say this, form a right-thumb break under 
the top two cards of the deck and transfer the break to your left little finger. Or, as I do, 
use a little-finger count (Volume 1, page 201) instead. Turn the top card sidewise and face 
up on the deck; in this example, we have assumed it is the Jack of Spades. Turn the Jack 
sidewise and face down to establish the integrity of the action. 
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“But by merely pressing on the Jack of 
Spades...” Press your right index finger on 
the back of the top card. “...the Seven of 
Hearts rises to the top.” With your right 
hand, grasp the top two cards in end grip 
and lift both as a single card—revealing the 
face-up Seven of Hearts. The illustration 
shows this moment.” 


Allow the effect to register, then continue: 
“Of course, I couldn't have done it without 
my assistant, the Jack of Spades.” As you 
say this, thumb the Seven of Hearts slightly 
to the right, so that you can flip it sidewise 
and face down on the deck with the aid of 
the right hand’s double card. 
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In doing so, your right hand will come 
directly over the deck for a brief moment. At 
that instant release the bottom card of the 
double off your right thumb, causing it to 
spring onto the deck. This is quite easy if you 
press your slightly curled right index finger 
imperceptibly downward on the back of the 
double card. 





As soon as this has happened, and with no perceptible hesitation, slide your right thumb 
over the inner end of the Jack and onto its face, turning the card lengthwise and face up. 
Through this cunning variation on the tip-over addition you have imperceptibly added an 
indifferent card onto the ambitious Seven. 


Temporarily set the Jack of Spades face up on the table, so that you can take the top card 
of the deck and insert it into the center, as if it were the Seven of Hearts. Replace the Jack 
of Spades on the deck, press on its back again and a few seconds later show the Seven of 
Hearts beneath it. Casually place the Jack of Spades under the deck, leaving the Seven of 
Hearts face up on top. Take care that, in the preceding and subsequent handlings, you 
always turn the Seven of Hearts over sidewise. 


‘TU do it again, but this time in slow motion. The Seven of Hearts goes into the deck 
Jace up, slowly and clearly.” As you say this, double cut the bottom card to the top, mak- 
ing the Seven of Hearts the second card from the top, just under our assisting Jack of 
Spades. As you square the deck, take a right-thumb break under the top three cards and 
transfer the break to your left little finger. Once again, you could substitute the little-finger 
count here. If you are using your right thumb, you might first take a break under the top 
two cards, which is made easy since the second card is face up, then lift the third card. 
“You'd see the Seven if it were on top, but it could be second or third from the top—but 
only the Five of Clubs is here.” As you Say this, use your right hand to lift the top three 
cards as one, in an in-transit action, and use them to flip the next card sidewise and face 
up on the deck. During this action, catch a left little-finger break under the turning card, 
which in our example is the Five of Clubs. 
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‘Well, that would have been a nice coincidence. But perhaps we can do something with 
my assistant card.” You are still holding the triple card in right-hand end grip. Stroke it 
lightly a few time across the face of the Five of Clubs, moving from right to left and left to 
right. On your third pass let the two lower cards of the triple spring off your right thumb 
onto the deck (see the illustration), visibly transforming the indifferent card into the ambi- 
tious card. Pause a few beats, as some of the spectators will now be convinced that the 
indifferent card is directly beneath the ambitious card. For their benefit, thumb the Seven 
of Hearts off the deck and allow it to fall to the table. 





Pause a few more seconds, then turn the right hand’s card face up (it is the Jack of Spades). 
“And all that thanks to my assistant, the Jack of Spades.” You continue to hold a left little- 
finger break under the top two cards of the deck. 


Insert the Jack of Spades into the center of the deck at the inner end, but don’t push it flush; 
instead, secretly leave it extending from the inner end for about an eighth of an inch. With 
your right hand, pick up the Seven of Hearts from the table and flip it sidewise and face 
down onto the deck. Then flip the Seven face up again. Take the face-up Seven into your 
right hand and gesture with it, before flipping it face down on the deck again. However, 
the instant the spectators’ attention is focused on the Seven in your right hand, execute a 
one-handed tilt get-ready to set the top two cards about a quarter of an inch above the deck 
at its inner end. 


You now apparently insert the Seven of 
Hearts into the center of the deck, actually 
inserting it into the tilt break. To do this, grip 
the inner end of the card, your right thumb 
below and right index and middle fingers 
above. Hold the card at an angle to the deck 
and handle it as if you are stabbing its outer 
right corner into the deck. 
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With your extended right index finger, push 
the card into the deck. Keep that finger on 
the inner end of the deck and, as soon as the 
Seven is pushed flush, use your left fingers 
and thumb to raise the deck to your finger- 
tips, letting the tilt break close while simul- 
taneously turning slightly to your left. This 
brings your right index finger into contact 
with the inner end of the projecting Jack of 
Spades that you incompletely inserted in the 
previous phase. Maintain this position 
briefly, to allow everyone to see it; then push 
the projecting card flush with the deck.” 


Wait a few seconds, during which you can 
take a break under the top three cards as 
your right hand squares the deck; then turn 
over the three cards as one. The Seven of 
Hearts is back on top again! 


As you turn over the top three cards, catch a left little-finger break under them. Set the 
face-up Seven of Hearts on the table. This sequence should deceive even well-posted magi- 
cians. 





You have done nothing more here than use a pair of face-to-face cards as an improvised 
double-faced card, achieving an effect that is astonishing, to put it mildly. In the next phase, 
which is based on an idea by Neal Elias,” this principle will be further exploited. 


Take the Seven of Hearts into your right hand and flip it sidewise and face up onto the deck. 
Now turn all three cards above the break face down as one. In squaring the cards, take a 
right-thumb break below the top two and transfer this break to your left little finger. 


A double lift technique of Cliff Green’s” is 
now used to insert the top two cards as one 
into the center of the deck: Place your right 
index finger at the outer left corner of the 
deck as you stroke your right thumb out- 
ward across the outer left corner of the top 
card, as if trying to slide the top card off the 
outer end of the deck (the illustration shows 
the left thumb moved aside to expose the 
positions of the right fingers). Repeat this 
action a few times. “I’m going to grasp the 
top card only with my fingertips...” 
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Push your left little finger down to the left, 
sidejogging the top two cards slightly over 
the left side of the deck. Simultaneously, 
pinch the outer left corner of the double 
card with your right thumb and index finger, 
and pull it forward over the outer end of the 
deck. Lightly press the tip of your right mid- 
dle finger up against the outer end of the 
double card, further securing it in a pinch 
grip. 


Riffle your left thumb halfway down the 
outer left corner of the deck and insert the 
double card for about two-thirds of its 
length. Without altering your grip on the 
cards, use your right middle finger to push 
the bottom card of the pair about a sixteenth 
of an inch farther inward. Immediately take 
over control of this card with your left index 
finger at its outer end and push it flush with 
the deck. Your left thumb and middle finger 
serve as guides and prevent the secretly 
inserted card from flashing along the left 
side. This handling is justified by saying, “As 
you can plainly see, the card really goes 
into the middle of the deck.” 


With your right hand, push the protruding 
card into the deck, secretly angling it (see 
Volume 1, page 69), so that its inner right 
corner projects slightly from the corre- 
sponding corner of the deck. (The illustra- 
tion shows this position, with the angle of 
the card greatly exaggerated for clarity). 
Place your left little finger on the face of the 
projecting corner and press lightly upward 
while pushing it flush with the deck. This 
squares the deck while giving you a left little- 
finger break above the face-up indifferent 
card. You should now be holding the deck 
in left-hand dealing position. 
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Snap your right fingers and turn the top card sidewise and face up on the deck. You can 
also let the card fall face up onto the table, if you think anyone suspects it isn’t a single 
card. No matter how you handle the revelation, ultimately, you want the ambitious card 
face up on top of the deck. If you execute this phase smoothly, even experts will be puzzled. 


Exploit the natural relaxation of attention at 
this point to slip cut (Volume 1, page 61) the 
Seven of Hearts onto the face-up indifferent 
card in the center of the deck. Let the right 
hand's portion of the deck fall onto the table. 
You have once again prepared in devious 
manner for the next phase. 





Execute a double turnover to turn the face-up Seven of Hearts face down on the deck. Then 
remove the top card and set it outjogged onto the table pile. Take the left hand’s cards into 
your right hand and drop them squarely onto tabled pile. Now place the pads of the middle 
fingers on their corresponding outer corners of the deck, and your thumbs together at the 
inner end, as shown in the illustration. If you run both middle fingers inward along the sides 
of the deck in asquaring motion, they will draw the outjogged card back and into the deck. 
Pause appropriately, then show that the Seven of Hearts has, for the last time, returned to 
the top. 


Final Notes 


1. The individual phases of this routine 
may, of course, be used to construct 
your own personalized one. Remem- 


in Volume 2, page 337, which nicely 
illustrates a commercially effective 
construction. 


ber, though, that a routine should have 
a logical construction, in which each 
phase builds on and is an intensifica- 
tion of the previous one. With that in 
mind, I suggest you study the routine 


. In the final phase of this routine, you 


could place the cards into aspectator’s 
hands, letting her square the deck and 
ultimately turn over the top card—a 
nice climax to the routine. 
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CHAPTER 51 


PART 3 


FLOURISHES, 





I've devoted two previous chapters in this course to flourishes (Chapter 12 
in Volume 1 and Chapter 26 in Volume 2). Because they are so much fun and, 
in moderation, can give your card magic a polished and skillful appearance, 
Tm including this third chapter of flourishes that I think will appeal to you. 
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the side Sluffe 


This shuffle looks different and is zsthetically pleasing. In addition it has covert utility as 
well. For example, if one half of the deck is turned secretly face up, but with a face-down 
top card disguising the fact, this shuffle can be used to mix this half into the opposite face- 
down half without exposing the true condition of the cards. The shuffle also has the 
advantage of being performed entirely in the hands while still looking essentially like a 
riffle shuffle. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. Then grasp it in right-hand end 
grip and swing cut (Volume 1, page 27) the 
top half into left-hand dealing position. Up 
to two-thirds of the deck can be cut off with- 
out the shuffle appearing irregular, a fact 
that can be useful in some situations. Flex 
the right hand’s cards upward, giving them 
a widthwise, convex bow, by exerting pres- 
sure with your right thumb at the inner end 
and your right middle and ring fingers at the 
outer end. Should the cards initially resist 
this pressure, your left middle finger can aid 
in bowing them by pressing briefly against 
the bottom of the packet. Once the packet 
is bowed, release the tension in the cards, 
allowing small gaps form between them. To 
achieve this, only lightly bow the bottom 
card, while you bow the top card much 
more acutely. 


Now press the inner right corner of the left 
hand’s packet against the left side of the 
right hand’s cards. A slight back and forth 
“sawing” motion of both packets will cause 
the cards to interweave. Holding the cards 
in the right hand, the packets can be squared 
at the left fingertips, after which the deck is 
taken into left-hand dealing position. 


This shuffle is ideally suited for preserving 
a bottom stock. 
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The Wave Cut 


This simple but very pretty cut came to me through a noteworthy chain of circumstance. 
Roger Klause first showed it to me. He, in turn, was shown it years ago by Dai Vernon, who 
told him it was a flourish Bert Allerton used when he was holding a deck and wished to 
attract attention to the fact, as a way of introducing his work to a group. This lineage speaks 
well for the quality of the flourish. The cut is a true one, in the course of which the face- 
down deck is turned face up or vice versa. 





The following individual actions must blend 
together and be executed as a whole. Imag- 
ine your hands caught in an ocean wave that 
raises and lowers them. Hold the deck face 
down in left-hand dealing position. Then, 
grasping the top half of the deck between 
your right thumb and middle finger at the 
left inner and outer corners respectively, flip 
these cards face up to the right. As you do 
this, you will find that both hands rise 
slightly, as if riding up on a wave. As they 
reach the crest of the wave, two things hap- 
pen at once. First, you slide the left side of 
the now face-up upper half leftward along 
the top of the lower half, until it reaches the 
latter's left side. 


Second, you curl the left index finger under 
the lower half and flip it face up to the right. 
At that instant, shown in the illustration, you 
will have reached the very crest of the wave. 
Next your hands return to their initial lower 
position, riding down the wave, as you unite 
the two packets. The deck is now face up in 
left-hand dealing position and has been cut. 


Check Point 


Due to the complexity, grace and flow of 
the movements, I don’t know how many 


people perceive that the deck is being 
cut. Some probably do and others may 
not. Don’t worry about the functional 


perception of this flourish. Use it for the 
sake of doing something pretty with the 
cards, and nothing more; especially at 
those times when you wish to turn over 
the deck. 
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The Toss Cut 


I don’t know who originated this very beautiful cut. Arturo de Ascanio first showed it to 
me many years ago and he learned it from Fred Kaps, who used it often and enthusiasti- 
cally. I've found almost the identical cut in one of Al Leech’s fine little books,” and suspect 
this was probably where Fred Kaps discovered it. The toss cut can be used as a flourish 
or it may follow an injog shuffle to preserve the top stock, thus combining the pretty with 
the pragmatic. 

Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. Then take it into right-hand end 
grip. Immediately prior to transferring the 
grip on the deck, open a break somewhere 
near center by pressing downward with the 
left little finger against the inner right corner. 
Maintain this break with your right thumb 
as you move your freed left hand to the left. 
Immediately move your right hand up to the 
left, stop it abruptly and move it back in a 
gentle jerking motion. Thanks to the law of 
inertia, for which I can take no credit, the 
cards above the break will be propelled 
through the air, to land in left-hand dealing 
position. Drop the right hand’s remaining 
cards onto the left hand’s packet and square 


The Twin Falls Shuffle 


This flourish shuffle, in which the deck is genuinely mixed, looks quite charming and even 
somewhat perplexing, as you'll soon see. The action of the shuffle consists of interlacing 
the halves of the deck, then squaring the cards with two successive waterfall flourishes. 
To the best of my knowledge, this shuffle was created by Andreas Edmiiller. 


You can begin the shuffle in several ways. You can either execute a partial faro shuffle 
(Volume 3, page 683) or the first part of the ordinary waterfall riffle shuffle (Volume 1, page 
110). I prefer the faro shuffle (which needn’t be perfect), as it produces longer and better- 
sounding cascades. Ultimately, you will be holding the interlaced halves of the deck in a 
left-hand dealing position of sorts. 
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With your right thumb and ring finger, grip 
the deck at diagonally opposite corners 
while holding it in elevated left-hand dealing 
position. That is, the right ring finger con- 
tacts the outer right corner of the elongated 
deck, and the right thumb rests on the inner 
left corner. Your left index finger presses up 
against the bottom card. 


With your right hand, bow the cards, caus- 
ing them to waterfall together as soon as 
you diminish the upward pressure of your 
left index finger. Because of the diagonal 
pressure on opposite corners from your 
right thumb and ring finger, the two portions 
of the deck end up displaced widthwise, 
rather than squared, after cascading into 
open left-hand dealing position. In other 
words, the two portions become widely 
sidejogged with each other while their ends 
become roughly squared. 


Lift the cards in this configuration to the tips 
of your left fingers. Press your right index 
finger down on the center of the cards while 
you press your left fingers up against the 
sides. When you now diminish your right 
index finger’s pressure, the cards cascade in 
an upward direction, as controlled by your 
left hand. Lower the deck to left-hand deal- 
ing position and square it. An alternative is 
to turn your left hand palm down and let the 
cards cascade downward, as shown in the 
illustration. 


Check Points 


1. This excellent flourish can be used to 


emphasize that the deck has been 
thoroughly shuffled. Let’s say you are 
performing an effect that requires a 


perfect faro or even a partial faro 
shuffle. Begin the twin falls shuffle, 
commenting to a spectator that the 
cards will be thoroughly mixed, and 
do the first cascade of the shuffle. 
Then look at another person, letting a 


little astonishment show on your face, 
and say, “Oh, you wanted to shuffle, 
too, didn’t you?” At this moment per- 
form the second cascade. This is an 
amusing bit and will later make it 
easier for you to stress that the deck 
was shuffled. You may even refer to it 
as the “twin falls shuffle” — giving it a 
funny name makes it even easier to 
recall. 
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2. Itis possible to get more than two cas- 
cades from this shuffle. As you begin 
the second cascade, hold the side- 
jogged cards at their diagonally oppo- 
site corners, rather than at the sides, 


much as you did for the first cascade. 
When you cause the cards to cascade 
together again, they will once more 
land in a jogged configuration. Here 


you can try another diagonal grip and 
waterfall, and another. See how many 
cascades you can get from the cards. If 
you link this to the idea explained in 
Check Point 1, you can squeeze a lot of 
fun and deception from what could be, 
in the case of a perfect faro shuffle, 
something more contrived than a “thor- 
ough shuffle”. 





The Four-card Turnover Display 


The prosaic title doesn’t do justice to the effectiveness of this flourish. Although the basic 
concept is quite simple, it is precisely such details of handling at seemingly unimportant 
moments that complete the Gestalt of a trick and lend it that extra something. German 
card-connoisseur Erhard Liebenow, who created this flourish display, has a talent for recog- 


nizing such things. 


Let’s assume that four cards are face down 
in arow on the table and need to be turned 
over to reveal the four Aces, which cards 
will come as a surprise to the spectators. 
With each hand, grasp the corresponding 
inner card of the row by its sides. Move 
these cards to their respective ends of the 
row and slip each under its corresponding 
end card from the outer side. Two things 
now take place simultaneously. First, flip 
both of the tabled Aces sidewise and face up 
toward each other. Next, snap both of the 
Aces you hold off your middle fingers and 
face up. The snapping acoustically under- 
scores the instantaneous visual appearance 
of the Aces. 
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The Star Turnover Display 


The four Aces are on top of the deck and are to be revealed. Obviously, there are many 
ways to accomplish this. The following is commendable for being both elegant and effi- 
cient. It was created by the Italian magician Gianni Pasqua, also known as Roxy. 


The deck is face down on the table, one side 
toward you, as ifin position for a tabled riffle 
shuffle. With your right hand grasp the top 
Ace, your right thumb at its inner side. Turn 
the card face up and set it diagonally out- 
ward to the right of the deck. Mirror this 
action with your left hand, turning the next 
Ace face up and setting it diagonally out- 
ward to the left of the deck. As you do this, 
bring your right hand back to the deck and 
turn the third Ace face up, setting it diago- 
nally inward to the right (the illustration 
shows this moment). 


Meanwhile, you have brought your left hand back to the deck, and with it you turn the 
fourth and final Ace face up, placing it diagonally inward to the left. The zesthetic quality 
of this display is derived from your hand motions, which flow together without interrup- 
tion. The cards can be turned face up quickly or slowly. 


The Frank shields Display 


This is a very pretty method for turning four cards face up in your hands. Because it is a 
visually striking turnover of four cards held face down, it is particularly suited for a pro- 
duction. It will be described here in that context. American Frank Shields created this 
wonderful display flourish.!” 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. Two Aces are on the top of the deck 
and the other two on the bottom. Take the deck into your right hand, with your thumb on 
top, fingers beneath. Toss the deck with a jerk into your left hand while retaining the top 
and bottom cards in your right hand (see page 955 for details on this action). Catch the 
deck in your left hand, with your left thumb on top, fingers beneath. Mirror the right hand’s 
previous action, tossing the deck onto the table while retaining the new top and bottom 
cards in your left hand. Each hand now holds two Aces, which you are about to turn simul- 
taneously face up. While the illustrations show the right hand only, in fact both hands carry 
out identical actions, the left hand mirroring the right. 
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Push the top card forward with your thumb, 
placing your little finger on the back of the 
bottom card. 


Holding the top card between your thumb 
and index finger, move it farther outward 
until its inner end passes the outer end of the 
bottom card with a snap. Immediately place 
your middle finger on the back of the outer 
card. Only your ring and little fingers now 
hold the inner card, which they press against 
the heel of your thumb. 


Remove your thumb from the outer card 
and press your middle finger against the 
back of this card, causing it to pivot face up 
between your index and middle fingers. At 
the same time press your little finger against 
the back of the inner card, causing it to flip 
face up. These actions, when done simul- 
taneously by both hands, turn all four Aces 
face up at once. By posing your hands diago- 
nally to each other, the final image is the 
very nice one shown in the illustration. 
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The Pirouette 


The origins of this pretty flourish are untraceable. It is a thing a number of persons have 
discovered independently, and not all of them magicians! In recent years it has enjoyed a 
popularity with a number of expert card handlers. The technique is difficult to describe in 
print. You'll have to experiment to acquire the necessary knack. Here is what the specta- 
tors see: A single card held in your right hand completes several pirouettes, spinning like 
atop on the tip of your middle finger before you turn it face up. 


Hold the card face down in your right hand. 
Your thumb (on top) and middle finger 
(underneath) should be in the exact center 
of the card. You now carry out a small, but 
nearly indescribable action. Curl your right 
index finger in sharply as, with equal force, 
you extend your middle finger slightly, and 
simultaneously raise your thumb from the 
back of the card. The tip of your index fin- 
ger contacts the face of the card during this, 
imparting a clockwise spin, which should 
cause the card to revolve like a top on the 
tip of your middle finger. 


As soon as the card stops rotating, grip it between your thumb and forefinger, then turn it 
face up by placing your middle finger on the back of the card and pressing down. The card 
flips face up between your index and middle fingers, and is then held between your thumb, 
on its face, and middle finger, on its back. 





The Twirl 


This flourish by American original Jerry Andrus was described in the first of his outstand- 
ing books.!” It serves to turn a single card face up or face down. Interestingly, it can also 
be executed with a double card. Jerry Andrus originally executed this with a card project- 
ing from the outer end of the deck. Here we will simply hold the card in the hands. 
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Take the card into left-hand dealing position. 
Then bring your right hand over it and push 
the card a bit forward. At this point grip the 
card between both index fingers, which are 
positioned on opposite sides of the card. 


Move your right index finger clockwise, 
turning the card a hundred-eighty degrees. 
As you do this, shift control of the left side 
of the card from your left index finger to 
your left middle finger, these fingertips 
pointing upward. 


With your right index finger, immediately 
give the card another hundred-eighty-degree 
turn. 
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Turn the card yet another hundred-eighty 
degrees. Just before reaching the final posi- 
tion, and while the card is still turning, place 
your right thumb on top of it and hold it 
against your right index finger, which is 
underneath. Place both middle fingers on 
top of the card. 


Press down with your middle fingers. When 
you remove your right thumb, the card will 
rotate face up between the middle and index 
fingers of both hands. The illustration shows 
the final position. 





The Ravelli Pop-out 


This beautiful and visual card production was created by Dr. Ronald Wohl, known to 
magicians as Ravelli. Originally from Basel, Switzerland, Dr. Wohl now lives in America, 
although he is still recognized in German speaking magic circles, thanks to his superb series 
of articles in the magazine Magische Welt. He is also well known to magic’s “inner circle”, 
through his close friendship with such world-famous magicians as Persi Diaconis and Herb 
Zarrow. Dr. Wohl devised this striking production in 1963 and, while having demonstrated 
it over the years at lectures and in private sessions, this is the first time he has permitted 
it to be published. 


Here is what the spectators see. The performer holds half the deck in each hand. Suddenly, 
a card appears trapped face up between the packets. You can use this to produce a selected 
card, or to produce the four Aces, one after the other. The advantage this method has over 
others is that it requires practically no preparation. 
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Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position. To produce the bottom card of 
the deck, bring your right hand palm down 
over the deck and grasp it by its opposite 
sides, thumb on one side, fingers on the 
other. At the moment you transfer the deck 
to your right hand, use your left thumb to 
pull the bottom card down about a quarter 
of an inch at its inner side, forming a break 
for your right thumb to hold. (If you have 
slightly moist skin, no such break will be 
necessary.) Change the left hand’s grip to 
mirror the right hand’s and carry away the 
top half of the deck in your left hand. Both 
halves are now held face down by the palm- 
down hands in asymmetrical configuration. 
With the right half, make small circular 
motions over the left half, as shown in the 
illustration. 


Turn your left hand palm up, bringing the 
faces of both packets into contact. Also 
bring your left middle fingertip into contact 
with the face of the right hand’s packet. 
Move your left hand about half an inch to the 
left while your left middle finger drags the 
bottom card of the right hand’s half outward 
the same distance. 


Turn your left hand palm down again, press- 
ing its packet upward against the projecting 
bottom card of the right hand’s packet. This 
causes that card to pivot face up onto the 
outer end of its packet. When these actions 
blend together, the card appears suddenly, 
as if from nowhere. You can let the pro- 
duced card drop to the table, or you can use 
your right index finger to clamp the left 
hand’s packet against the right’s, and use 
your left hand to remove the produced card. 


FLOURISHES, PART 3 
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CHAPTER 52, 
REVERSES, 





PART 2 





The techniques described in this chapter for secretly reversing one or more 
cards in the deck add to those taught in Chapter 24 (Volume 2). Some of the 
handlings are universally applicable, while others work only in a specific con- 
text. Also keep in mind that the various half passes described in Chapter 49 
are useful when you need to reverse something greater than a card or two. 
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The Swing-cut Reverse 


I developed the following technique, which can be used for one or more cards. It takes 
place during an apparently innocent swing cut, leaving the reversed cards in the approxi- 
mate center of the deck. 


In this example, the four Aces on the bottom 
of the deck will be reversed. Hold the deck 
face down in left-hand dealing position and 
form a left little-finger break above the Aces, 
either through a quadruple buckle or by 
secretly riffling four cards off your right 
thumb as you square the deck. Grasp the 
deck in right-hand end grip, transferring the 
break to your right thumb, and begin the 
swing cut (Volume 1, page 27). 


As usual, take the cut-off top packet into the 
left hand, gripping it in the fork of your 
thumb. The right hand’s packet should be 
kept horizontal throughout the reversing of 
the Aces, but the left hand’s packet, in accor- 
dance with the natural inclination of the left 
hand, should make an angle of about forty- 
five degrees with respect to the right hand’s 
packet. Your right little finger should be at 
the right side of its packet near the outer 
right corner. 





This illustration shows the same instant 
viewed from below. The pads of your left 
middle, ring and little fingers contact the 
bottom of the right hand’s packet. 
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The reversal takes place as you complete 
the cut by placing the right hand’s packet 
onto the left hand’s. In moving the right 
hand’s cards to the left, relax your right 
thumb, releasing the four Aces below the 
break. Your right little finger, which doesn’t 
move, causes them to flip sidewise and face 
up onto the left hand’s packet. In moving the 
right hand’s packet to the left, tip its outer 
end down somewhat to mask the flipping 
cards from the front. The Aces are now 
reversed near the center of the deck, which 
you square at your fingertips to conclude. 





Check Points 


1. Once you have mastered this tech- first phase of the cut and before the 


nique, the actions flow as if they 
worked by themselves. The Aces are 
reversed as part of the cut, without the 


need for any conscious flipping. Your 
right little finger simply guides the 
Aces at their right side, near the outer 
right corner as you complete the cut. 


. It is important that the two packets 
take on their angled position after the 


reversal. When the packets are brought 
together in the second phase, the rever- 
sal should occur practically automati- 
cally. 


3. Carefully executed, this technique is 


almost invisible from all sides. The only 
weak point is on the right, which can 
be covered easily and naturally by turn- 
ing your body slightly rightward. 





The Future Reverse 


Edward Marlo, a name by now well-known to the reader, created this sleight to reverse a 
card someone has peeked at in the center of the deck. It allows you to reverse the card 
in place, without altering the positions of any of the other cards. The peek control may be 
used to obtain a break below the card you wish to reverse (Volume 1, page 72), but John 
Carney’s technique for obtaining a break while dribbling the deck (Volume 3, page 529) is 
also suitable. The future reverse is best suited for consecutively reversing several cards 
in place; for example, when you have had three cards noted, one after another, with a peek. 
Take a break under each card, once it has been noted, and reverse it as you turn to the 
next spectator. 
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Hold the deck face down in left-hand deal- 
ing position, with your left little finger 
holding a break below the peeked-at selec- 
tion to be reversed. Bring your right hand 
over the deck to square it, simultaneously 
using your left middle and ring fingers to 
push the selection to the right, just as you do 
with the side-steal transfer (Volume 3, page 
759). The outer right corner of the card must 
wedge between your right ring and little fin- 
gers near their middle phalanges. 


With your left fingers, pull the bottom portion of the deck down along the right side. The 
clipped selection will automatically flip down as well, as the middle phalanx of your right 
little finger presses upward against its face. 


As the selection flips down and to the right, 
its left side will contact the pads of your left 
middle, ring and little fingers. Place these on 
the face of the card and press it onto the 
bottom portion of the deck. This practically 
completes the reverse. When the selection 
has been flipped completely face up, use 
your left fingers to close the gap in the deck 
by raising the bottom portion back to its 
previous horizontal position. The action can 
be concluded with an all-around square-up. 








Check Points 


1. Pushing out and turning over the card 
takes a full second. The sleight is well 
masked from all sides but the right. 


2. The critical point is to position the card 
so that the left fingers can flip it over. 
The determining factor is that your 
right little finger pushes lightly up 
against the face of the selection at its 
outer right corner. As this happens, 
there must be no visible motion from 
the front. Simultaneously, lower the 
right side of the bottom portion, so 
that the released tension in the card 
automatically causes it to flip out to 
the right, above that portion. 
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3. The upper, visible portion of the deck 


remains horizontal and stationary 
throughout. All the work takes place 
under cover of this upper portion. For 
this very reason this is an ideal tech- 
nique when performing standing, with 
the spectators looking down on your 
hands. 


4, When you begin practicing this sleight, 
you will likely find that the card, as it 
is reversed, creates a scraping noise 
against the surfaces of the packets 
above and below it. This noise can be 
eliminated by using a very light touch 
and by avoiding force. 
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The Palm Reverse 


The famous American manipulator Paul LePaul created this reverse.” It is outstanding 
when you need to reverse one or more cards at a freely determined position in the deck. 
As perceived by the spectators, you simply spread the cards between your hands, then 
close the spread and square the deck; a perfectly natural handling. Don’t overlook the 
application mentioned in Check Point 3. 


Let’s assume you want to reverse the two 
red Aces, which lie on top of the deck. Hold 
the deck face down in left-hand dealing posi- 
tion, while holding a left little-finger break 
under the two Aces. With your right hand, 
square the deck and top palm the Aces (Vol- 
ume 2, page 273). You will now spread the 
cards between your hands, imperceptibly 
reversing the red Aces beneath it. Move your 
right hand very slightly away from the deck 
as you “slide” this hand around the right side 
of the deck and palm up, to receive the cards 
your left thumb is beginning to push to the 
right (see Check Point 1). 


Turn your right hand naturally outward to 
bring it palm up under the spread, taking the 
cards into the fork of the right thumb. Mean- 
while, your left thumb continues to push 
cards over. Naturally you'll need a pretext 
for spreading the cards (see Check Point 2). 
The palmed cards are now well concealed 
from all angles. 


If the spread is closed and the cards are 
squared, the Aces quite naturally end up 
reversed at the bottom of the deck. How- 
ever, as you close the spread, the Aces can 
also be inserted at any point in the deck. The 
illustration shows such a possibility in an 
exposed view from below. 
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Check Points 


1. Pay particular attention to the manner 
in which you bring your right hand and 
its palmed cards under the spread. It’s 
best to go through the motions of this 
handling repeatedly without palmed 
cards, then try to simulate the honest 
action when you actually have cards 
palmed. 


2. Plenty of pretexts exist for spreading 
the cards: to have a card chosen, to 
comment about the shuffled deck, to 
look for a card, and so on. The deck 
can, of course, be spread either face 
down or face up. In the latter case, it’s 


best to bottom palm the cards to be 
reversed; otherwise you'll introduce an 
unintended color change to the effect. 


. Let’s assume you are reversing two 
cards using the above technique. If your 
right index finger buckles the lower of 


the palmed cards, that closest to your 
palm, just before inserting them in the 
spread, one or more cards can be intro- 
duced between the two reversed cards. 
Such an application is useful in sand- 
wich effects and is employed master- 
fully by Parisian card-expert, Bernard 
Bilis. 





The Larreverse 


This reverse is very useful, with a handling both easy and natural in appearance. It is one 
of the fine creations of American past-master Larry Jennings.'” Although the reverse takes 
place directly under the noses of the spectators, it is completely invisible and fully angle 
proof. 


Let’s assume you wish to reverse the Five of 
Hearts, under which you are holding a break 
somewhere near the middle of the deck. 
Spread the cards face down between your 
hands until you reach the break. Using the 
right hand’s portion of the spread—those 
cards above the break—flip the top card of 
the left hand’s portion sidewise and face up. 
For our description, let’s say this card is the 
King of Hearts. We have now reached the 
initial position for the Larreverse. 
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The Five of Hearts is at the face of the right 
hand's spread and, as in the convincing con- 
trol (Volume 3, page 551), is held under the 
spread by the tips of your right fingers. The 
King of Hearts will now be turned face down 
again, during which the reversal of the Five 
will take place. To accomplish this, use your 
left thumb to push the King about an inch to 
the right, and take it under the right hand’s 
spread, square with the Five of Hearts. 


Turn your right hand palm down, then place 
both the King and the Five as one card onto 
the left hand’s stationary packet. Lower your 
left thumb onto the outer left corner of the 
double card to pin it in place while you turn 
your right hand palm up again (the illustra- 
tion shows this moment). The Five of Hearts 
and King of Hearts must be squared closely 
enough together to prevent their indices 
from showing during the turnover. 


Place the right hand’s cards, still slightly 
spread, onto the left’s. Then, with your left 
thumb, push the top few cards of the left 
hand’s portion to the right as a block and 
spread a few cards further. This displays 
numerous face-down cards, making the sub- 
sequent appearance of the face-up Five of 
Hearts that much more surprising. 


A BLOCK REVERSE: When you are righting the King of Hearts, more than one card can be 
secretly reversed under it. To accomplish this, place your right fingertips on the right side 
of the rightmost card of those you wish to reverse. Push it and all the cards between it 
and the King of Hearts together, then turn the right hand palm down with its spread and 
deposit the King, with the face-up block hidden below it, onto the left hand’s portion. 
Complete the sequence just as you do when reversing a single card. 
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A SECOND BLOCK REVERSE: The four Aces lie under the face-up King of Hearts and are to 
be reversed. To accomplish this, use your left thumb to push the four cards under the King 
to the right as you spread the deck. With the tips of your right fingers, push the King of 
Hearts and the four Aces back to the left, taking a left little-finger break under them. 


Turn your right hand palm down with its 
spread and push the uppermost card into 
the little finger’s break, until the tips of your 
right middle, ring and little fingers encoun- 
ter the right side of the block. Clip the block 
to the face of the right hand’s spread, then 
turn that hand palm up with its cards. Place 
the right hand’s cards onto the left’s and 
square the deck. The Aces are now reversed 
in the middle. 


REVERSING CARDS AT SEPARATE SPOTS IN THE DECK: If several cards are face up at different 
points throughout the deck, and you wish to turn them face down while secretly revers- 
ing the card above each, the following method can be employed. Proceed as you would 
when doing the standard Larreverse, until you reach the stage where you have the first 
face-up card squared with the card to be reversed. 





Rather than reversing the double card by 
turning your right hand palm down, flip the 
double card over sidewise onto the left 
hand's cards. Your left thumb aids in this by 
pushing the left side of the double card, 
which remains in constant contact with the 
top of the left hand’s packet, to the right. 
Performed smoothly, this reverse is invis- 
ible, although there is asmall angle problem 
from the left, which can be eliminated by 
turning slightly in that direction. Repeat this 
process with each of the face-up cards in the 
deck as you come to them. 


Scottish card-expert Gordon Bruce has cre- 
ated a superb refinement for this handling. 
Having broken the spread at the face-up 
card, use your left thumb to push the face- 
up card diagonally forward, outjogging it for 
about a third of its length. The bottom card 
of the right hand’s spread is then placed over 
the card, but even with the face-down cards 
of the left hand’s spread. 
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Immediately flip over the two cards as pre- 
viously described. The right hand’s spread 
smoothly “coaches” the turnover action, 
after which you gently place it onto the left 
hand’s packet, hiding the otherwise exposed 
face-up portion of the reversed card at the 
inner end of the deck. The card you’ve just 
turned face down protrudes from the 
slightly spread deck at the outer end for 
about half its length. 





The spreading of the cards can now be continued, to turn over other cards (in which case 
care must be taken not to expose the secretly reversed face-up card), or the deck can be 
simply raised to the fingertips and the protruding card pushed flush, after which you deli- 
cately square the cards. This delayed approach is extremely deceptive. 


FIRP 


American Gary Goldberg created this technique.’” The reversal occurs in the course of a 
shuffle, as the cards are cascading together in a waterfall flourish. FIRP, by the way, stands 
for “faro invisible reverse placement”. 


The card you wish to reverse is at the bot- 
tom of the deck. Keeping this card in place, 
execute a riffle shuffle (either on the table 
or in the hands) or a faro shuffle (it needn’t 
be perfect), but don’t push the interwoven 
packets square. You will do this with the 
waterfall flourish (Volume 1, page 110) in 
the following manner: Place the cards in the 
position shown in the illustration. The tips 
of your left index, middle and ring fingers 
contact the face of the card to be reversed, 
near its center. The illustration shows a side 
view from the right. 
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Relax the right hand’s tension, allowing the 
cards to begin to spring together. Simulta- 
neously, use the tips of your left fingers to 
push the bottom card to the right and flip it 
face up into a gap in the approximate cen- 
ter of the deck. The illustration shows an 
exposed view, again from the right. 


The same cover can be used to reverse the 
bottom card on the bottom of the deck, 
rather than in the center. 


The Riffe-shuffle Reverse 





This reverse also takes place during a process the spectators accept as innocent; in this 
case, a tabled riffle shuffle. It allows one or more cards on the bottom of the deck to be 
reversed. The idea is the collaborative invention of Russell Barnhart, Edward Marlo and 


Dai Vernon.!® 


The deck is in starting position for the riffle 
shuffle, with the four Aces that are to be 
reversed on the bottom of the deck. Cut the 
top half of the deck to the right and begin the 
shuffle by releasing the four Aces onto the 
table, then riffling off at least one card from 
the right hand’s packet onto them. Riffle 
shuffle the rest of the cards normally. Once 
the halves are interlaced, push them into 
each other for about an inch. 


You will now tip the deck up on its outer side 
and square it, during which the four Aces 
will be secretly reversed. To accomplish 
this, use your right hand to grasp the right 
half of the interwoven cards, with the thumb 
at its face, and tip the deck up on its outer 
edge. This automatically leaves the four 
Aces on the table. With your left thumb at 
the inner edge of the Aces, press lightly 
down on this edge, causing the outer edge 
of the packet to rise slightly. 
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Continue to tip the deck further outward as 
you place your right thumb beside the left 
at the inner edge of the Ace packet to help 
tip this packet. The upper right and left cor- 
ners of the interwoven cards are gripped 
between the index and middle fingers of 
both hands. Move the hands together to 
square the cards completely, and simulta- 
neously press outward with your thumbs, 
causing the outer edges of the Aces to slide 
along the bottom of the deck until the 
packet lies flat on it. Allow the deck to drop 
face down onto the table. And the four Aces 
are reversed at the bottom of the deck. 


Check Points 


. One thumb, preferably the left, is suf- 
ficient to reverse the Aces, while the 
other can aid in controlling the deck. 
. Normally, it would be considered inel- 
egant to tip the deck up to square it 


after a tabled riffle shuffle. However, 
as it is a procedure often used by lay- 
men, nothing impedes its occasional 
use for magical purposes. 


. The actions of pushing the halves of 
the deck together and sliding the Aces 
up take place simultaneously. The 
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spectators must perceive only the 
squaring of the cards. That is how you 
must imagine and execute this reverse. 


4. This method can be used even if the 
table is not covered by a soft surface. 
In this case, insert the outer phalanges 
of your ring fingers under the halves 
before you riffle the cards together. 
The cards to be reversed can be 
grasped and reversed by your left 
thumb and ring finger as the cards are 
squared. This is a Vernon’s touch. 
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MORE TRICKS USING REVERSES 
Reverse Interlude 


American card-expert Charles Earle Miller created this quick, but no less charming, trick.” 
Its brevity makes it an ideal opener for a routine. Mr. Miller used a simple half pass in his 
original handling, while I prefer the riffle shuffle reverse just taught. Otherwise, the trick 
is all his. 


Effect 


As the magician shuffles the deck, a spectator names a number, for example, eight. The 
deck is ribbon spread face down to reveal exactly eight face up cards scattered through- 
out it. 





Construction, Management and Script 


Riffle shuffle the deck as you ask a spectator to name any number. “Please name any single- 
digit number between one and fifty-two.” Should the spectators note your amusing 
restriction, you continue, “Actually, you can name any number, but to keep things man- 
ageable, how about something below twelve?” 


Let's assume eight is chosen. As soon as the number is named, begin another riffle shuffle, 
using the riffle-shuffle reverse to turn the bottom eight cards secretly face up. Shuffle a 
few more times to distribute the shuffled cards throughout the deck; two shuffles should 
suffice. It’s important that you never look at your hands as you shuffle. 


Set the deck face down at the center of the table and make a magical gesture over it. When 
you broadly ribbon spread the deck, the spectators will see that some cards in the deck 
are now face up. Push these forward in the spread one at a time as you count them (see 
the illustration): “One, two, three, four, five, six, seven and eight cards—the very num- 
ber you named!” 
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Final Note 


The great thing about this trick is that it cards of one suit, say Hearts, in order 
can be performed at any time, with no from Ace to King on the bottom of the 


preparation and using a borrowed deck. deck. When you then spread the deck, 
But if you are planning a longer routine not only are eight cards face up, they are 
and wish to use this as your opening the Ace through Eight of Hearts. 

effect, you might consider placing all the 





Surprise Spelling 


The simplicity of this trick will cause many readers to forget it after they read it. That would 
be ashame, as it is from the working repertoire of one of the original close-up profession- 
als, Bert Allerton.’ Those who have studied his regrettably scant literary output will know 
its always worthwhile to pay attention when the name Bert Allerton comes up. 


Effect 

A card is selected and shuffled back into the deck. Full of confidence, the magician spells 
out the name of a card, turning over one card for each letter spelled. In fact, the card spelled 
turns up on the final letter. Unfortunately, it is not the card that was chosen. The specta- 
tor is given the deck to spell to the card, which does in fact appear on cue, and is even 
reversed in the deck! 


Construction, Management and Script 


Single out someone you believe can spell the name of a card correctly and ask her to choose 
a card from a shuffled deck. Have the card replaced in the deck and control it to the top. 
False shuffle, retaining the card on top. 


“Even though your card could be anywhere in the deck, and I have no idea which one it 
is, TU attempt to divine it using my hyperhydraulic-permanent-dynamic powers.” As 
you say this, turn the deck face up while reversing the spectator’s card underneath. The 
Braue reverse would be one way to accomplish this (Volume 2, page 367). Then use the 
bottom card all-around square-up glimpse (Volume 2, page 357) to determine the identity 
of the selection. Let’s say it’s the Three of Hearts. 


Spread the cards between your hands, pushing over a card for each letter in the name of 
the selection you've just glimpsed. In our case, this would be thirteen cards for the Three 
of Hearts. Note the very next card (the fourteenth) and, without hesitating, push over a 
card for each letter in its name. Let’s assume this card is the Queen of Clubs, for which 
you would spread twelve more cards. Casually cut the deck after pushing over the last card. 
I like to injog the last card, form a break under it as I square the deck, then execute a turn- 
over pass (page 976) as I turn the deck face down. As you do all this you might say 
something like “If you think I’m looking for your card now—you’'d be right. But that’s 
not the case, since I already know which card it is.” With these words, you look at the 
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spectator, full of confidence. This divides the audience’s attention sufficiently to allow you 
to execute the turnover pass at the injogged card, should you be using that method. Of 
course, you could also simply double cut to the break, then turn the deck face down—a 
functional, if less elegant approach. 


You now announce, “Your card was the Queen of Clubs. You needn't say anything. I know 
what I’m doing. I'm a professional! For every letter in the words Queen of Hearts I'll 
place one card here on the table. The last card will be your Queen of Hearts.” It makes no 
difference if anyone protests or not at this point. Don’t let anything distract you from your 
mission. Begin to deal one card face down onto the table for each letter in Queen of Hearts. 
Turn the last card face up— with unbearable slowness. It is the Queen of Hearts. Your only 
comment: “Not bad, eh?” 


If she hasn't already, the spectator will now retort that it may not be bad, but it’s not her 
card. “Oh, that’s not good.” Pause amoment. “Tell you what! Find the card yourself!” Ask 
the spectator to announce her selection and to deal one card face down for each letter in 
its name. She and the rest of the audience will be astonished to find the Three of Hearts 
face up following the final letter spelled. 


Final Note 


Itmay seem more logical to set the cards 
so that the spectator’s selection appears 
face up as the final card of the spell, 
rather than the one following it. How- 
ever, I get much better reactions with the 


version described. It sometimes happens 
that the spectator doing the spelling 
doesn’t initially notice the effect of the 
face-up card if she deals it on the last 
letter, even though everyone else does. 
Having the card appear face up after the 
last card is dealt allows your helper to 
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appreciate the double effect comfort- 
ably. As she deals the final card she has 
a moment to perceive that her card has 
appeared at the end of its name—then 
to realize that it has also turned face up! 
This let’s the spectator codrdinate her 
sensory input with the evolution of her 
emotions as she understands what has 
happened, thus creating a more elegant 
reaction. In addition, the spectator must 
work to explain two effects, making 
things all the more perplexing. 
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CHAPTER 53 


TURNOVERS 
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This chapter brings together some of the best techniques I know for secretly 
turning over a packet of cards or the entire deck. For example: You hold the 
deck face down with a card turned secretly face up on the bottom. After using 
one of the techniques to be described, the deck will be face up, with a single 
face-down card on top, but to all outward appearances nothing has changed. 
Such techniques are a prerequisite for the success of many good tricks. 
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The All-around Square-up Turnover 


Some years ago, while at the Magic Castle, Bruce Cervon showed me a lovely turnover of 
his, done in the action of the all-around square-up. Eventually he published this, calling it 
the Novrec turnover." I practiced his move for some time. Eventually I discovered a dif- 
ferent, simpler fingering that felt better in my hands and eliminated the need to “set the 
grip” for the sleight. (It could well be that Mr. Cervon also discovered this fingering during 
his experimenting.) Those who take the time to compare Cervon’s Novrec handling and 
mine may feel I’ve lost a degree of elegance in the mechanics. Nonetheless, I urge you to 
try the following, as it works extremely well and is completely deceptive. 


Hold the four Aces face down in left-hand 
dealing position, with a face-up indifferent 
card beneath them. Curl your left index 
finger under the packet, then perform the 
all-around square-up (Volume 1, page 20) 
while looking at the cards. That was the 
feint, meant to condition the audience to 
accept the naturalness of the action. Appar- 
ently repeat this handling, but this time you 
secretly turn the packet over in the process. 
Applying pressure from your left thumb on 
one side and your left middle, ring and little 
fingers on the other, give the packet a slight 
convex bow along its length. Then lift your 
gaze. You are about to take the packet into 
right-hand end grip. 


Relax the left fingers’ pressure, diminishing 
tension in the packet. Imagine the cards 
have breathed in and then out again. Just 
before they breathe out, use your curled left 
index finger to apply pressure from below, 
flipping the packet over. Keep your left 
thumb motionless—it must not stick out 
like a hook. This turnover looks like the 
beginning of the all-around square-up, even 
to spectators watching your hands. Imme- 
diately take the packet into right-hand end 
grip to complete the square-up. 
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Check Points 


1. This technique can just as easily be 2. Youshouldn’t pause for more than the 
applied to the entire deck as to asmall space of a breath between the first and 


packet. The handling in both cases is second square-ups. Both should flow 
identical. together smoothly and be coérdinated 
with your shifting gaze. 


The Through-the-Fist Flourish 


Dai Vernon is commonly credited with this flourish. At the very least he certainly popular- 
ized it among magicians. The flourish can be used to turn over a single card or a small 
packet. As the turnover takes place during the flourish, the deception is well concealed. 





Let’s assume you hold a five-card packet in 
left-hand dealing position. The top four 
cards are face down and the bottom card is 
face up. You want to turn this packet over 
secretly. To do this, use your right hand to 
grasp the packet at its inner right corner and 
lift it slightly, snapping the outer left corner 
off your left thumb as you slide the cards 
onto your extended left fingers. 


Move your right hand away. Then close your 
left fingers slightly while rotating your left 
hand a quarter turn to bring its back toward 
the spectators. Always keep the packet in a 
horizontal plane to avoid flashing its under- 
side. 
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Continue to rotate your hand another quar- 
ter turn, still keeping the cards parallel to the 
tabletop. At the finish of this hundred-and- 
eighty-degree rotation, your left thumb will 
be at the inner end of the packet. Immedi- 
ately use it to push the cards through the fist. 
Then, with your right hand, grasp the emerg- 
ing packet at its outer left corner. The inner 
phalanx of your left little finger serves as a 
pivot point for the packet as you rotate it 
another hundred-and-eighty degrees clock- 
wise, out of your left fist. Once the cards 
have emerged completely from your fist, 
turn your left hand palm up and take the 
packet into left-hand dealing position. This 
concludes the feint version of the flourish. 
The cards are back in left-hand dealing posi- 
tion, in exactly the same arrangement as at 
the outset. 


Repeat the above flourish for conditioning 
purposes. During the third repetition, the 
packet is turned over as follows: Once again, 
grasp the inner right corner of the packet in 
your right hand and lift the cards about an 
inch, snapping the outer left corner off your 
left thumb. Immediately lower the packet 
back into your left hand, but this time set it 
into dealing position, rather than on the fin- 
gers. The outer end should project only 
slightly beyond the palm. The illustration 
shows this. 


Close your fingers and rotate your left hand 
palm down and inward. As soon as this has 
been done, use your left thumb to push the 
packet, which has now been turned over, 
through your fist, taking it with your right 
hand as it emerges and rotating it another 
hundred-and-eighty degrees, just as before. 
The turnover should look almost exactly 
like the feint. At least that is the impression 
you should strive for. 


TURNOVERS 





The Gamblers’ Turnover 


There are so many card techniques that originated at the gaming tables; but, I can hear 
you ask, why would a card cheat need a turnover? Very simple: In certain blackjack games, 
the dealer gathers up the cards already dealt and places them face up underneath the deck, 
which he or she continues to hold. This allows several rounds—the number depending 
on the number of players—to be dealt without needing to reshuffle the deck after each 
round. A dishonest dealer will note the cards and gather them to bring the high or low 
valued cards to the bottom of the deck. When the dealer or a secret ally needs a high or 
low card, the deck can secretly be turned over and the card dealt. This principle can also 
be used to “bust” an opponent's hand, by dealing a high card when a lower one is required. 
We will next examine a few examples that show how magicians can use this technique 
for their purposes. 


The deck is face down on the table, while 
the bottom card has been secretly turned 
face up. Lower your left hand onto the deck 
to grasp it by its sides, with the index finger 
curled on top. The exact positions of the fin- 
gers are shown in the illustration, which is 
a view from the front. 


Grasp the deck, lift it and turn your hand 
palm up. The deck is automatically turned 
over and lands in left-hand dealing position. 
By itself, this turnover is entirely undecep- 
tive. It is only the misdirection supplied by 
your right hand that will make it virtually 
invisible. 





For example, your right hand might turn a tabled card face up (presenting new informa- 
tion) and toss it forward onto the table (adding eye-catching motion) as your left hand 
executes the turnover. Naturally, this should take place in the foreground and with the right 
hand beginning its motion a second before the left’s. You might simply use your right hand 
to indicate a spectator: “Are you right- or left-handed? Good. Please hold out your right 
hand.” Find situations that work for you. 
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Another example of management might 
look like this: The deck is face down, with 
the second card from the bottom reversed. 
With your left hand, pick up the deck as 
shown in the first illustration. With your 
right middle finger pull the bottom card 
about halfway from beneath the deck, as if 
doing the glide (Volume 1, page 121). Then 
grasp this card at its sides between your 
right thumb and middle finger. 


Pull this card forward with your right hand 
and let it snap off your middle finger, turn- 
ing face up. A fraction of a second after you 
begin this action, turn your left hand palm 
up, reversing the deck, which ends in left- 
hand dealing position. 








If you want to use this ploy beginning from left-hand dealing position, rather than with the 
deck on the table, use the handling of the glide given in Volume 1, which works perfectly. 


The Wristwatch Turnover 


The following secret-turnover management employs the principle just described, and in 
this version closely approximates the gamblers’ method. Hold the deck face down in left- 
hand dealing position, with the bottom card of the deck secretly turned face up. The goal 
of this version is to bring your left hand around the left side of the deck, so that the deck 
is held by your palm-down left hand as in the above versions. This takes place in two phases. 


First Phase, the Preparation: Curl your left 
middle, ring and little fingers under the 
deck. Then extend your fingers slightly, 
moving the deck somewhat to the right on 
the pads of your fingers, bringing it to the 
position shown in the illustration. 
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Simultaneously shift your left thumb to the 
right side of the deck and your left index fin- 
ger along the outer end. The back of your 
left hand should now be turned outward to 
the left. 


You misdirect from this repositioning of 
your fingers by saying, “This next effect 
takes precisely five seconds.” Look at the 
audience, then at your wristwatch. As you 
turn your left hand palm down to expose the 
face of your watch, adjust the deck in your 
left hand, so that you hold it as shown in the 
illustration. 


Second Phase, the Execution: Move your 
right hand upward to indicate the number 
five with your fingers as you say, “Precisely 
five seconds.” Simultaneous with the right 
hand’s motion, turn your left hand palm up, 
turning over the deck, which automatically 
falls into left-hand dealing position. 


This handling can be varied in any number 
of ways, as the turnover can be covered by 
many right-hand actions. For example, the 
preparation for the turnover can be exe- 
cuted under cover of the right hand crossing 
over the left to push the card case aside, or 
to extinguish a cigarette in the ashtray, or to 
point to a spectator on your left. The execu- 
tion takes place in a secondary moment and 
possibly under separate cover (for example, 
turning over a card on your right). Also note 
that this turnover can be executed standing 
or seated. 
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The Spectator Turnover 


No, the spectator does not get turned over, 
but unknowingly and politely turns the deck 
over for you. Have the bottom card of the 
deck secretly reversed. Then hand the deck 
face down to someone, who takes it into 
dealing position. Following your lead, the 
spectator deals several cards onto the table. 
As you indicate that he should turn one of 
the dealt cards face up, take back the deck, 
grasping it with your palm-down left hand, 
as shown in the illustration. As we have seen 
several times already, turning your left hand 
palm up turns over the deck. Since the turn- 
over is embedded in an in-transit action, it 
will not register in the minds of the spec- 
tators. 





The Okito-box Turnover 


This turnover receives its name from a turn- 
over technique used with a prop employed 
in coin magic, the Okito coin box. The prin- 
ciple, with either a coin box or a deck of 
cards, is the same. You hold the deck in 
right-hand end grip and gesture with that 
hand, moving it forward and back, either by 
way of explanation or as you ask a specta- 
tor to do something. The deck should now 
be about eight inches above your left hand. 
Immediately before you intend to do the 
turnover, place the outer phalanx of your 
right ring finger under the deck. The illustra- 
tion shows a transparent view. 
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Now let the deck fall into your left hand. 
Thanks to your right ring finger, the deck 
will make a single sidewise revolution and 
land reversed in your left hand, which 
catches it in dealing position. You will need 
to try this a few times to develop the knack. 
Your right hand doesn’t simply let go of the 
deck, but makes a very gentle toss, pulling 
back at the last instant. This motion is mini- 
mal and is covered by the larger gesture. You 
may use your right little finger in place of the 
ring finger. This is somewhat more difficult, 
but gives the hand a more natural appear- 
ance. 


The Tranger Turnover 


This technique should not present any problems, as it is very easy to execute. The deck is 
on the table or sitting crosswise on the cardcase, should the table not have a soft surface. 
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Grasp the deck in a modified right-hand end 
grip as shown in the illustration. Your right 
thumb and middle finger form a lengthwise 
axis near the left side of the deck, while the 
outer phalanx of your ring finger is curled 
on top. 


Transfer the deck to your left hand in an in- 
transit action. En route to the left hand, your 
right ring finger extends, rotating the deck 
a hundred-and-eighty degrees around the 
lengthwise axis between your right thumb 
and middle finger. Immediately take the 
deck into left-hand dealing position. 


To better obscure the turnover, you can 
cross the motion of your right hand with 
your gaze (see Volume 3, page 728). The 
turnover is lost within the Gestalt of the 
transfer. Properly executed, this turnover 
cannot be detected, let alone suspected. 
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TRICKS WITH TURNOVERS 
The EAsy Poker Demonstration 





Effect 


Aspectator determines how many players are to take part in a poker game. The performer 
deals five cards to each player. They are then given two chances to exchange up to four of 
their five cards. Although the performer is only allowed to exchange cards once, at the 
conclusion he holds the four Aces or some other winning combination. 


Construction, Management and Script 


This trick uses a turnover to switch poker hands indetectably. The winning hand you desire 
to receive should be at the bottom of the deck and face up. Let’s assume it to be the four 
Aces. You could start with the cards on the bottom or you could ask the spectators to name 
a hand. In that case, remove the desired cards from the deck, then use a tabled multiple 
shift (Volume 3, page 676) to bring the cards secretly to the bottom. With another riffle 
shuffle, add a single indifferent card under the winning combination, then secretly reverse 
these cards. The riffle shuffle reverse (page 1037) is ideal here. The cards should now be 
as shown in the illustration. 





Have the spectators determine the number of players (let’s assume five). Deal five cards 
to each of the players and yourself. Take care not to expose the reversed cards on the 
bottom of the deck as you deal. Additional cover for this is provided if you place your left 
middle finger beside your index finger at the outer end of the deck. 


The other four players can look at their cards and exchange up to four of them. The rejected 
cards are discarded face down in the center of the table. If the spectators are not ideally 
seated to serve as players, have one spectator look at each hand and determine, in con- 
sultation with the other spectators, which cards to discard. 


Once your four opponents have received their replacement cards, it’s your turn. First, set 
the deck face down on the table somewhat to your left, so that you can pick up your cards 
with both hands and study them (see Final Note 2). No matter what your hand is, shake 
your head as if disappointed and exchange four cards as follows: Move your right hand 
with its five cards to the discard pile in the center of the table and push the top four cards 
of your hand onto the discards. In doing this, look first at your hand, then at the audience. 
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Simultaneously, though set into motion a split second later, move your left hand to the deck 
and execute the gamblers’ turnover (page 1048). The illustrations show this sequence. This 
automatically brings the four Aces to the top. Deal these top four cards onto the remain- 
ing card of your hand. 





As if it had just occurred to you, announce that other players may once again exchange 
up to four cards. This is not standard, but you want to give them an advantage. This will 
make your opponents so happy, no one will notice you reverse the deck again, this time 
using the all-around square-up turnover. Deal out the desired cards to your opponents, then 
reveal that you almost certainly have the best hand, namely the four Aces. In the unlikely 
event that someone has a straight flush, beating your four-of-a-kind, you take credit for it 
by revealing that you dealt those cards to your secret ally—leaving you with the last word. 


Final Notes 


1. If, during the second exchange, you in any case, as few spectators will be 


should run short of cards, simply pick 
up the discard pile and add it face up 


under the remaining cards in your 
hand. This is standard procedure in 
many one-deck games, particularly 
blackjack, but also poker. You can 
pretty much make up your own rules, 


familiar with the rules of professional 
play. When you arrive at the first face- 
up card, turn these cards face down, 
shuffle them and continue the draw. 


2. You could also turn the deck over as 


you Set it aside to study your own hand. 
Experiment with both variations. 
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Ace-capades 


In one of his popular books, the brilliant American magician Frank Garcia described an 
extension of a four-Ace routine by Al Leech." In this, a very easy turnover method is intro- 
duced at the proper moment. The following is my handling, which I've developed and used 
over many years. 


Effect 


The four Aces are shuffled into the deck. The performer makes three of them reappear in 
a marvelous manner, but in place of the fourth, a Seven shows up. The performer counts 
down in the deck and finds the final Ace is the seventh card. Suddenly the Aces turn into 
Kings—then the Seven vanishes, to reappear face up in the deck—where the Aces are 
also discovered—then the Seven vanishes again, this time for good. It’s a wild ride! 


Construction, Management and Script 


The four Aces begin face up on the table. You also need the following setup, which you 
can accomplish in the course of removing the Aces from the deck, using say, a spread cull 
(Volume 1, page 187). From the top of the deck down, the cards are: King—King—King-King— 
indifferent card—-indifferent card—Seven of Hearts. 


Hold the deck face down in left-hand dealing position. Riffle seven cards off your left thumb 
and place any Ace but the Ace of Clubs face down into the gap, inserting it for about half 
its length. Riffle down another seven or eight cards and insert another face-down Ace. 
Repeat this again with the Ace of Clubs. Then insert the remaining Ace about seven cards 
below the Ace of Clubs. Using Marlo’s simple shift (Volume 3, page 674), push the Aces 
into the deck, cut the portion of the deck projecting inward to the table and set the remain- 
ing cards on top. This leaves your seven-card setup on top, followed by the four Aces. 


You will now produce the first three Aces one after another. Do a quick false shuffle, keep- 
ing the eleven-card top-stock intact. Explain that each card is now in its ideal position. Spell 
out “Ace of Clubs”, dealing one card face down onto the table for each letter. The card 
corresponding to the final letter is the Ace of Clubs, which you turn over and set face up 
on the table. Replace the packet of dealt cards on top of the deck. The order of the cards 
from the top should now be Ace—Ace—Seven of Hearts—indifferent card—indifferent card- 
King—King—King-—King—Ace. 

To produce the second Ace, cut the top two-thirds of the deck onto the table, jogging the 
top card about a quarter of an inch to the right. Place the remaining cards with their left 
side resting on the projecting portion of the top card. The weight of the smaller packet 
will cause the sidejogged Ace to flip face up onto this packet. (A more complete descrip- 
tion of this flourish can be found in Volume 1, page 116.) Table the second Ace alongside 
the first and reassemble the deck with the top stock back on top. 


Overhand shuffle the cards, first throwing off about one quarter of the deck, injogging the 
next card, then shuffling off. In squaring the deck, form a thumb break under the injogged 
card and convert it to a left little-finger break. Next use the cut force (page 796) to force 
the card under the break. Display the Ace and table it face up beside the first two. Reas- 
semble the deck with the stack on top. 
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You now apparently fail in your attempt to produce the fourth Ace, producing instead the 
Seven of Hearts. This false failure is achieved through the use the cut described in “The 
Magus Card” (Volume 1, page 163). This places the Seven of Hearts on the table, with the 
rest of the stack on top of the deck awaiting its use. This comes next, as you immediately 
inform the audience that seven is, of course, a magical number, which will lead you to the 
final Ace. Deal six cards face down, one by one, onto the face-up Seven of Hearts, obscur- 
ing it from view, and turn the seventh card face up to reveal the final Ace. 


At this point, surprisingly enough, everyone will forget that the Seven of Hearts is face up 
beneath the six face-down cards just dealt. The relaxation of attention produced by the 
production of the Aces allows you to reverse this packet undetected. Grasp it at its outer 
end, with your right thumb on top and right fingers underneath, and turn it end over end 
as you Set it onto the deck (see the illustrations), taking a left little-finger break beneath it. 





Pick up the Aces and place them face up onto the deck. Display the Aces again, then turn 
all the cards above the break over, as if your were turning only the four Aces. Immediately 
deal the top four cards face down in a row on the table. Next, using the four-card turn- 
over display (page 1019), show that the four Aces have become the four Kings. During the 
resultant surprise, casually cut the deck near center and complete the cut. 


When attention is once more focused on you, ribbon spread the face-down deck, reveal- 
ing the face-up Seven of Hearts in the center. Push the Seven forward and out of the spread, 
then spell the word Aces, removing one card for each letter, beginning with the first card 
to the left of the gap made by the extraction of the Seven. As you do this, place each card 
face down on the Seven while maintaining the ribbon spread. Pick up the resultant five- 
card packet, openly transfer the top two cards to the bottom, then execute the through- 
the-fist flourish (page 1046) to turn the packet face up. Use the Ascanio spread (Volume 
3, page 595) to display the four Aces—the Seven has apparently vanished. 


Shift the double card to the bottom of the packet and sidejog the lowermost card, the face- 
down Seven, in preparation for the transfer move (Volume 3, page 516). With your right 
hand, push the two portions of the broken ribbon spread aside in an in-transit action, and 
within that action secretly transfer the Seven to the top of the left-hand portion of the 
spread. This creates the space for you to display the Aces face up on the table behind the 
face-up Kings. Applause cue! 
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CHAPTER 54 





THE STRUCTURE OF MAGIC 








This essay is an attempt to identify and organize the major elements on which 
amagical performance is based. Several respected authors have undertaken 
a similar endeavor in the past, although, in my opinion none has succeeded 
as admirably as the past and much lamented master, Arturo de Ascanio. In 
fact, much of what is written below owes a great debt to Ascanio in particu- 
lar, and past and present masters in general, magical and otherwise. Among 
these, Juan Tamariz and the Escuela Magica de Madrid should receive spe- 
cial mention. The adopted ideas, however, have been filtered through the 
screen of my personal experience, and the insights, sometimes so surpris- 
ingly simple, have been gained after much contemplation. With this said, I 
hope you will find originality in the following thoughts and practicality in the 
model of my Magic Pyramid. I’m aware that a model can only be a represen- 
tation of reality and never reality itself. And as such it can create, and indeed 
needs, a detached point of view from which it will be easier to visualize the 
elements in the structure of magic, their relationship to each other and their 
dependence on the higher concept of magic. 
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The Magic Pyramid 


When we first approach a magic trick—let’s call it an illusion to upgrade it linguistically — 
there is a specific procedure we take, starting from the conception of the idea to its 
realization in the form of its performance before a live audience. 


Whether we're aware of it or not, there is always a procedure involved, and that proce- 
dure will vary with each individual, according to his or her knowledge, values, beliefs and 
working strategies. Such a procedure can be as superficial as seeing an illusion described 
in a magic catalog, ordering the props, receiving them, reading the instructions, then per- 
forming it the next day. Or a friend might explain to us how an illusion is performed, after 
which we just repeat what we’ve been shown. One would hope the process one adopts is 
of a different and more discriminating kind, an artistic process; but in every case there is 
no action without underlying procedural structure. 


In this chapter I would like to outline a plan for studying a magical effect, an illusion, that 
takes into consideration and comments on what I believe to be the most important steps 
toward a successful performance; and by this means I hope to use the process to define 
the structure that underlies all magical performance. 


However, since success in performing magic is the pragmatic aim of this model, it will first 
be necessary to define what success in this context means. What does it mean to you? What 
would your definition be? 


Here is my definition of a successful performance of magic: It is the ability to express the 
idea I have about magic in general, and the performed illusion in particular. It also entails 
the ability to communicate these ideas to the spectators, so that they understand the intel- 
lectual concepts involved and feel the associated emotions as closely as is possible to the 
way I have intended them. Please notice, I didn’t include the concepts of entertainment, 
social status or making money in my definition. 


Pablo Picasso once said, “An artisan creates what he can sell, an artist sells what he cre- 
ates.” Ascanio once told me this in a discussion, and I later mentioned it to Tommy Wonder. 
I was happy to see that Tommy picked it up in one of the intelligent essays in his Books of 
Wonder. The reason I’m mentioning this is that most readers of articles like this will try to 
identify their position immediately. They will sense that what is written here is about the 
difference between bungling and expertise, between apprenticeship and mastery, between 
the artisan and the artist—and it’s statistically probable that the majority will find them- 
selves falling into the first category. This can be a losing proposition to start with, because 
most will then consciously or unconsciously raise their shield and protect themselves from 
being talked (down) to. 


I want to assure you that it is not my purpose to place readers into categories or to “teach” 
anything. I don’t have the ambition of being considered a great teacher of magic at all. I 
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believe it doesn’t matter whether we're artists or not, or consider ourselves artists. Who 
can honestly say that about himself, or about others? Much of what is called art is shaped 
by commerce and marketing anyway, isn’t it? What matters to me is to try to know, to study 
perpetually, to think about the criteria of art and the artist, and to use these considerations 
to orient my own work. And that anyone can do, from the beginning hobbyist to the knowl- 
edgeable amateur to the seasoned professional, without having to bother about where one 
stands. This is no contest with others; this is just about ourselves. 


This essay speaks to the aspiring, beginning magician. Those experienced in the field will 
already know all or most of what is written here, and maybe they will just want to read it 
for the pleasure of recognizing their own thoughts and experiences. It is with this attitude 
that I humbly but immodestly offer you the following thoughts, with the hope that they 
will arouse your interest. 


The System 


To explain the structure that frames my system, I’ve chosen the model of a pyramid. I’m 
confident that this will make visible the various components of magic, as well as clarify 
their organization and define their levels of importance. It also depicts, in a linear way, 
where to begin, where to proceed and where to end. 
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In the performance of an illusion I find it important to keep the final effect as well as the 
overall structure of the illusion constantly in mind while I’m occupied with the execution 
and interpretation of a single part of the illusion’s whole. In very much the same way, it is 
vital to consider each level of our pyramid, not only as part of the whole but, above all, as 
one part working in unison with all the rest. 


Let’s first look at each level independently, then create a synthesis from them. 


EFFECT: The first level of the pyramid concerns the effect. Here we decide what kind of 
trick we want to work on: Card to Wallet, Ambitious Card, The Collectors or whatever. 
Although it seems to be an obvious step to take, its apparent simplicity obscures one of 
the basic problems of magic, which is the right selection of material. But what is “right”? 


In magic books—and this includes those books considered classics—the authors tell us 
again and again that there are no bad tricks, just bad performers. I don’t want to judge good 
or bad performers, but I certainly would dare to take exception to the statement that there 
are no bad tricks, because I think there are quite a few bad, and even very bad, tricks pub- 
lished and sold. Furthermore, there are a number of criteria that determine the choices a 
performer makes about his material: degrees of difficulty, ease of carrying the props, ele- 
gance of method, compatibility with performing conditions, etc. All this makes an illusion 
not bad or good as such; only appropriate for specific performing situations, audiences 
or degrees of proficiency, to mention just a few concerns. 


To bring back simplicity, let's look at the illusion as the bearer of the message the artist 
wants to transmit to his audience. This implicitly defines what the right selection is: “right” 
is any illusion that fulfills our personal criteria of why we do magic. The question to ask is 
“Is this illusion in harmony with what I want magic to mean to myself?” If you can answer 
this question with yes, it will be a good trick for you. In this more discriminating sense, 
and as seen from the performer's view, I would subscribe to the adage that there are no 
bad tricks, but there are quite a few bad tricks as experienced by an audience. 


If this appears highly philosophical to some readers, it is meant to be. It explores the cen- 
tral reason of why we do magic. However, no one should be afraid to think about this, 
because the answer isn’t necessarily complex—on the contrary, it can be very simple. 


On one hand, consider a person who in life is, perhaps, a successful politician, but enjoys 
an interest in the ingenuity of magical apparatus. So he decides to spend his spare time 
constructing props for the pleasure and diversion it affords him. This person may not be 
interested in any other facets of magic. He has chosen magic as a hobby. On the other hand, 
there are individuals like René Lavand. Here is a man who has elected magic to be the 
vehicle with which he wants to communicate his ideas about life, his experiences and his 
emotions. Lavand has obviously chosen magic as an art form. 


These two human beings are near the two extremes of magic’s spectrum. All of us will be 
somewhere along its sweep. As I’ve already stated, I don’t think it’s important where one 
lies in this range, because every position, lived with conviction and passion, has its own 
quality and reward. The important thing—and this is just my opinion—is to know where 
you stand, where you want to go and how to move from one position to another if you've 
decided not to stay where you are. It is this mechanism, conscious or not, that will govern 
your choice of material and why you like one trick more than another. 
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Having merely hinted at the implications contained in this initial step, it will be understood 
why I’ve chosen to define this as the first level and make it the foundation of our Magic 
Pyramid. 

METHOD: After the illusion has been selected, we look for the method to achieve the effect. 
Depending on the approach one favors, this could encompass procedures such as research- 
ing the history, origin and variations of this particular illusion, discussing and brainstorming 
the problem with kindred spirits, or trying on one’s own to create solutions or creatively 
interpret a written description. Most often one will employ a combination of all these 
approaches and others. 


Whether researched, invented or interpreted, this part of the artist’s work will have to take 
into account sleight-of-hand techniques, working principles, special equipment and what- 
ever is possible and applicable for this particular illusion. Everything that makes the illusion 
work mechanically, mathematically, logistically, psychologically and structurally must be 
considered. These elements fall under the category Ascanio called The Covering Principle 
(la cobertura), which contains everything responsible for hiding the secret of the trick from 
the spectators, such as misdirection, timing, technique, management, handling, construc- 
tion, etc. 


While I’ve merely listed these topics without delving into them, they are of great impor- 
tance. It takes years to acquire the information and to implement it knowledgeably. 
Although in the minority, there are quite a few books available on this subject. The relevant 
topics are covered individually and concisely in the theoretical essays found in Volume 2 
of this course, where you will also find a list of suggested texts for study. 


STAGING: As soon as the effect and its method are chosen, we pass to the staging of the 
illusion. This step considers all the elements responsible for what the spectator perceives 
and experiences. It is at this point that most magic texts stop. Typically they explain the 
effect, the method and the presentation of an illusion. Most often the complex of elements 
encompassed by staging is called “presentation” and is communicated in the form of “pat- 
ter”, as this seems enough for teaching purposes. 


But there is much more to it. Ascanio called this The Presentational Principle. Staging 
includes theme, script, subtext, symbolism, emotion management, dramatic curve, con- 
struction and much more. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A magic effect doesn’t take place in the hands of the performer, or on the 
platform he is standing, or in the props he is handling, but solely in the heads of the spec- 
tators. Ascanio defined it with elegant concision: “The magic effect occurs at the instant 
the spectator compares the initial situation with the final situation and doesn’t find a causal 
relationship between them.” 


Permit me to offer an example. We use a double lift to display the Three of Hearts (initial 
situation). We then turn the double card over, boomerang the top card into the air and catch 
it (dramatic cause). Finally we show it to be the King of Spades (final situation). 


Where and when did the magic effect take place? 


The effect is not the Three of Hearts, because the card is just what it is, the Three of Hearts. 
Neither is the effect the King of Spades, because this, too, is just what it is, the King. As a 
matter of fact, if someone arrived at this moment and saw the King of Spades, he would 
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have a hard time understanding why the audience, seeing the same thing, is first speech- 
less, then laughs and applauds. He might even wonder if he’d walked in on some Cult of 
the King of Spades? 


The magic happens when the audience, on seeing the King of Spades, thinks back, remem- 
bering that this card used to be the Three of Hearts, then realizes that nothing has taken 
place that could explain the physical change of the Three into the King. Now, and only now, 
the spectator bangs against an intellectual wall and, experiencing an emotional reaction, 
possibly “crosses the rainbow”, as Tamariz so beautifully describes it in his theory of false 
trails. The spectator’s intellect feels the ground of logic drop from under it and he falls into 
the rabbit's hole to arrive in Wonderland. When this happens, the most amazing emotions 
can be set free inside the spectators’ minds and souls, provided they allow themselves to 
“experience the mysterious”, as Einstein put it. How to prepare an audience for this 
moment, and how to guide them in a constructive manner through this experience, is 
another large subject, which is guided by the way the artist communicates with his audi- 
ence. But now I’m anticipating the next level of the pyramid. Back to psychology. 


I hope this simple example communicates the relationship between the levels of METHOD 
and PSYCHOLOGY. Technique and its mastery has its place because, if the audience sees or 
even suspects the double lift, the cause will be recognized and there will be no effect. This 
is precisely why METHOD precedes this level of the pyramid. But this example should dem- 
onstrate that it’s crucial to understand what happens inside the heads of spectators: the 
ways our senses transmit information to the brain, the ways our thinking strategies handle 
the information, and the ways this information is placed into and retrieved from memory. 


All this is part of the subjective reality of the spectator. The understanding and purpose- 
ful manipulation of what happens in the spectator’s head, the construction of his subjective 
reality, is what we might call sleight-of-mind, and both this and sleight-of-hand have to be 
equally studied and equally mastered. I believe there are no shortcuts from zero to one. 
Allthe levels have to be implemented to form a whole, like bricks, tiles, windows and doors 
are all necessary to form a house. 


COMMUNICATION: Magic is the only performing art that consistently breaks through what 
is called in theatrical terms the “fourth wall”. Other performing arts do this occasionally, 
but in those disciplines it remains an exception to the rule. 


With magic, the action, especially in spoken performances, is taken from the stage into 
the auditorium and back to the stage. This can be done in many ways: by going into the 
audience, by having audience members come on stage, by having spectators make deci- 
sions, such as calling a card or naming a number. This is as true for a performance on a 
real stage as it is for one in an intimate setting or at a table—the distance changes, but 
not the experience. 


This characteristic of magic calls for a particular skill in communication. And communi- 
cation in this context means being able to create interest from the outset, then maintain 
and increase it until the end, when the shared experience culminates in a “punch line” in 
the form of a dramatic climax. I would like to suggest this type of sustained interest as a 
tentative, extended definition of what some authors and performers have called, and are 
still calling, entertainment. Entertainment in magic, then, is not so much about making 
people constantly laugh—although group laughter is a form of communication—but 
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rather about fascinating them and keeping them mentally and emotionally spellbound with 
something magical. 


Actually, it’s an interactive kind of communication that results in the performer being able 
to enter his spectators’ minds from the beginning and stay there until the end, creating an 
incredible and beautiful experience through the spectators’ own imaginations. And since 
the magic is in the minds of the spectators, it can be created with an incredibly elaborate 
stage set, as Fu Manchu did, or merely with a playing card at the table, as René Lavand 
does. Optical stimulus is less important than one might think. Much more important to the 
creation of the magical experience is the quality of communication and the management 
of spectators’ subjective realities. 


Communication, in our context, defines the ways in which the performer can connect with 
his audience. In this respect it could be called a multilevel language. But it’s more than that, 
since it’s made up of different skills and principles that overlap and interact with the other 
levels of our pyramid. Effective communication requires a mastery of both verbal skills 
and body language, which include such things as good diction, a discriminating choice of 
words, correct grammar, physical movement, gestures and much more. All this falls within 
the repertoire of the professional actor or speaker. But the magician must also exhibit flaw- 
less card handling, sound construction of an illusion and elegant routining of these into a 
full act or program. 


Effective communication may be many things, but it will always be a thorough mastery 
of all the elements contained in the various levels of the Magic Pyramid. 


History: There is still another step to go in the structure and study of a magic performance. 
It’s something the audience will be even less aware of than those things we’ve just dis- 
cussed. It is the historical and cultural context in which an illusion is set. 


The British natural philosopher and mathematician Sir Isaac Newton is said to have 
observed, “If I have seen further, it is by standing on the shoulders of giants.” The illusions 
we are using, as well as the methods and ideas for staging them, don’t spring from a void. 
They are the result of a long evolution that has taken place in different cultures and that 
has been furthered by different people. 


This much should be obvious: As artists we must be aware of these historical roots, that 
what we’ve found is merely a continuation on a timeline created by many others, and that 
we have aresponsibility to research and understand the work that has been given us. The 
respect and humility resulting from this study will produce a competent and strong per- 
sonality, one of an artist interpreting his art. It is this personality, built on true knowledge 
and acquired skill, rather than on empty self-confidence, that is an inseparable part of the 
magic effect created in the minds of the spectators. He who knows nothing about the his- 
tory of his art and of his species is like a tree without roots—a thing incapable of 
withstanding the slightest storm. 
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Effects, Intellectual and Emotional 


Finally we come to the top of our pyramid, to the last point in our line of study: the actual 
performance that will prove the validity of our system. When the magic effect develops 
inside the spectators’ minds, the impact is intellectual as well as emotional in nature. 


THE INTELLECTUAL EFFECT: The intellectual process, however brief it may sometimes be, 
is always first. In a few seconds—or much less in the case of a very visual effect like a 
color change—the spectator will compare everything that has gone before with what he 
currently perceives. At this instant he realizes there is no causal relationship and recog- 
nizes that the situation seems impossible and remarkable. He then reacts physically, with 
laughter perhaps, or with an exclamation, and eventually (we hope) with applause. It’s the 
responsibility of staging, psychology and communication to give the audience the time to 
go through this process and experience it in a pleasing way. 


The intellectual aspect of magic is much more interesting than the public, and even many 
magicians, would at first think. Consider a spectator who, on learning about a secret 
method of an illusion, typically exclaims, “Oh, is that all you did!” Actually, that’s the very 
thing that makes a card illusion especially interesting, isn’t it? If the secret was as com- 
plex as nuclear fission, there would be little wonder that it could fool most people, including 
some very educated folks. But the very fact that all illusions in magic are in operation essen- 
tially simple—although, mind you, never easy—makes the effect fascinating, because one 
marvels at how it’s possible for something as simple as a “card trick” to fool something as 
complex as a human mind. 


I deliver an entire lecture on this subject to public groups. It was inspired by talking with 
Lennart Green. Its title (the first part of which was graciously suggested by Gene Ander- 
son) is “Think Differently—How to Deceive Others, and Especially Yourself”. The premise 
of this talk is that, more often than not, our audiences are made up of educated and intel- 
ligent people. When these people enter the theater of the magician they don’t leave their 
brains in the cloakroom, watch the performance in bafflement, then pick them up again 
on the way out. No, they use the very same minds in the magician’s theater that they use 
for making more and less important decisions in politics, economics, industry, sports, 
culture and private life. 


Now, if the magician can so easily fool such a mind with “simple card tricks”, don’t you 
think that in the complex world of real life the very same mind gets deceived a few times 
more than it believes? Don’t fool yourself! This isn’t trivial just because it makes sense. 


Tm indebted to Andreas Michel, who said that the magician is a modern Socrates. For it is 
the magical artist who keeps questioning the thinking capabilities of people and how those 
capabilities are used every minute of the day. It is the magician who always implies that 
things might be different than we think. Questioning this prompts going deeper in ourselves 
than some may care to admit. If the spectator realizes his thinking is deceiving him repeat- 
edly, he might rightly assume that some of his insights, beliefs and values held on a deeper 
level might be wrong. Maybe the things in the world around him are the way he thinks 
they are—and maybe they aren’t. And since our beliefs govern what we think, say and 
do, they comprise who we are as human beings. They are an integral part of our identity 
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and the foundation on which our values rest. Perhaps you will now understand why there 
are those who become angry at a magician’s performance. They don’t wish their inner 
selves to be touched, questioned or shaken. 


All artists are philosophers in more ways than one, since they can help in reframing the 
perception of reality and truth—but only for those who will permit it. In this context these 
words of Picasso make even more sense: “All artists are liars—who help us recognize the 
truth.” 


The artist creates an artificial world where truths and the “realities” we create around them 
are interpreted in a playful environment. In psychotherapy this is called a process of dis- 
sociation. The patient is brought to a different level of reality, a meta-level, which is 
detached from his current reality, and there he is encouraged to think and talk about it, to 
examine it repeatedly and look at it from different perspectives. In this way he is allowed 
to create a new experience from his everyday reality. When he is brought back into his 
“current reality” he might now be able to live it using the insights he’s acquired. The 
magician’s performance, like the work of any good artist, helps the spectator to come toa 
temporary halt in time, to play with his mind, questioning and rearranging its components 
if he likes, after which he can come back through the rainbow he crossed without noticing. 


We have only begun to understand the importance magic has in our world as an art, sci- 
ence and philosophy—and the responsibility we have as performers of good magic. 


THE EMOTIONAL EFFECT: After the intellectual process a spectator goes through during a 
magic performance, there comes an emotional reaction just as important as the intellec- 
tual one, if not more so. I would dare to call the emotional process that accompanies the 
witnessing of an illusion the true essence of the magic effect and the epitome of what a 
genuine artist can achieve. 


The emotions that can be evoked by the magician and his mysteries are numerous and 
work on several levels of consciousness. All the important emotions you can name—and 
those you can’t, as well—can be aroused independently or in combination, during the 
progress of a performance. Anyone who saw Fred Kaps perform his “Homing Card” will 
remember it as a perfect example of how emotions like pride, self-confidence, surprise, 
doubt, reassurance, optimism, fear, humor, failure and more can be orchestrated into a 
symphony that praises and criticizes the human condition. When the performance ends 
and the climax is reached, one of the most divine emotions can be enjoyed: that created 
by the experience of the impossible. Although there are different degrees of impossibility, 
the one we wish to consider here is not one of mere puzzlement, but a profound existen- 
tial sense of wonder. For mature spectators, who are still willing to be amazed as adults, 
it can be a beautiful and enlightening experience, one “that is at the cradle of true knowl- 
edge and true wisdom,” to paraphrase Albert Einstein. 
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The Magic Iceberg 


At this point, with a wave of my hand, I will transform our Magic Pyramid into a Magic 
Iceberg. The intellectual and emotional effects the audience perceives and experiences 
are just the tip of a much larger and more complex structure, of which the student and 
performer of magic is the sole creator. The impact produced by the tip of the iceberg is 
dependent on how solidly the performer has constructed the hidden foundation. 


LIS PPL LE PEL PLO 
Whale of 
Wonder 





When we have gone through this intellectual and structural process, the next time we 
perform The Ambitious Card we might use similar words and similar actions, and it might 
still look to our audiences as if we’re setting a stone on a ring, but now we know it isn't a 
zircon, it’s a real diamond. 


What we do during the performance of a card illusion, and what the audience experiences 
in those moments, rests on all the steps we’ve discussed; and the tip of our iceberg will 
only shine and stand solidly if what is beneath is solid, a foundation carved out of regular 
and committed practice, profound and humble meditation, and true and unconditional love 
of the art, the audience and ourselves. 
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Final Thoughts 


As I mentioned in the introductory comments to this chapter, the Magic Pyramid is only a 
model, an oversimplification of reality, made to help you create a different, dissociated 
perspective for considering your art. However, the apparent simplicity afforded by amodel 
bears certain dangers, as we can see daily in other areas of life where models are being 
used in profusion, such as in politics, economy and, maybe worst of all, in self-help books. 
People tend to jump all too quickly to those conclusions that confirm their present atti- 
tudes, instead of using the model to change those attitudes. 


The danger of the Magic Pyramid lies in the fact that some will identify certain levels to 
be more important than others below them. The levels of STAGING, PSYCHOLOGY and COM- 
MUNICATION are preferred candidates. Authors past and present have attracted attention 
to these topics, most of the time from the angle of presentation, and not so often from those 
of PSYCHOLOGY and COMMUNICATION. Because it is recognized that presentation, psychol- 
ogy, symbolism and other topics are very important, it is wrongly assumed that the other 
basics, like the choices of illusion and method, are less important. 


This belief is further bolstered by those—unfortunately mostly “professionals” —who 
define “entertainment” as the sole raison d’étre of magic and other theatrical arts. They 
simplify the matter beyond reality when they proclaim, “Entertaining them is the most 
important thing.” There are authors and teachers at specialized conventions who write 
articles and offer workshops on these worthy subjects. Regrettably, many students don’t 
take this information as additional teaching on the long way from initiation to mastery, 
but believe there is a shortcut from the base to the upper levels of the pyramid. 


This produces an abundance of performers with fairly competent stage behavior and some 
quite wonderful optical effects, but acts without a whisper of true magical content. In the 
forest of theatrical, mystical and artistic interpretation, the trees stand on the unseen roots 
of technique, handling and management. It’s like having a beautifully designed newspaper 
with large titles under which lie a lot of meaningless photographs and empty text. Since 
the prevalent economic system rewards such performers—and newspapers—both can 
be financially successful. And if monetary achievement and a thirst for fame are placed 
high in one’s system of values, they become an end in themselves, and artistic consider- 
ations needn’t be pursued any further. 


Those, though, who set their values on another level than making money and fleeting celeb- 
rity, will value the basics contained in our pyramid. Contemporary role models for this 
deeper sense of artistry include Juan Tamariz, René Lavand and Ricky Jay. There has never 
been and, may I be permitted to speculate, never will be a successful magical artist—at 
least in the area of card magic—without a profound mastery of sleight-of-hand. Nothing 
can replace the deep understanding created by diligent practice and the study of sleights, 
methods and variations. Maybe it’s like the enlightenment certain Zen masters speak of, 
which can only be reached through the physical execution of a certain discipline, like the 
practice of calligraphy or archery. 


Several good books on the magic of such greats as Vernon, Slydini, Tamariz, Lavand and 
Wonder consider the elements of the Magic Pyramid implicitly, and occasionally 
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explicitly—in the very description of the effects. Reading, practicing and performing illu- 
sions of these masters is a good way to begin to assimilate the underlying concepts of magic. 
After making this assimilation, you will want to find your own ways and interpretations. 
In my experience, it’s much easier to do this if the fundamental information is initially 
acquired from an “abstract source” like a book or magazine, rather than from a video or 
personal teaching. Why? Because the imagination that must be used to transform infor- 
mation into personal action will enable an irreplaceable learning process. 


Finally, you may wish to consult the theoretical essays in Volume 2 of this course, as well 
as my foreword to Volume 3, for further thoughts on these matters. 
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geration, but indicative of a venerable past. However, it was Paul Stadelman, in his 1934 
booklet Sandu Writes Again, who presented two improved handlings that have become 
today’s standard (see pages 4 and 5). “Miraculous Coincidence” closely follows “Still Sim- 
pler”, the second handling described by Stadelman, which he credits to R. W. Hull. 

53See Dai Vernon's Revelations, Magical Publications: Pasadena; 1984, page ix. 

54See “The Erdnase System of Cull Shuffling” in The Expert at the Card Table, page 78. 
55See Marlo’s booklet Deck Deception, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1942, page 14. 

56To the best of my knowledge the inventor of this culling method has gone unrecorded. 
The earliest appearance of the cull I have found is in Hugard and Braue’s Expert Card Tech- 
nique, page 129. 

57See Green’s monograph The Green Angle Separation, Green: Göteborg; 1991. It should 
be mentioned that, while Lennart Green developed his excellent culling method indepen- 
dently, Edward Marlo had pioneered similar territory in his monograph Marlo’s Objectives, 
Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1973. 

58 Cornelius’s false shuffle appeared in Apocalypse, Vol. 5, No. 3, March 1982, page 604. 

5 See Hugard and Braue’s Expert Card Technique, page 214, for Zingone’s original trick. 
6° See Note 54 above. I highly recommend Erdnase’s book to you, and that you study the 
description of his full culling system, as it leaves nothing to be desired. I further recom- 
mend that you study Erdnase in one of its annotated forms. Dai Vernon’s Revelations and 
Darwin Ortiz’s Annotated Erdnase, both cited above, are excellent. 


êl See “Never-miss Stop Effect” in Gardner's booklet 12 Tricks with a Borrowed Deck, 
Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1940, page 12. 


€ See Expert at the Card Table, pages 60-77. 
& See Darwin Ortiz’s The Annotated Erdnase, page 94, comment 100. 
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& The Annotated Erdnase, page 94. 


®] learned this Vernon tip in private conversation. To the best of my knowledge it has not 
previously been mentioned in print. 


See “Poker Set Up” in Hugard’s Encyclopedia of Card Tricks, Dover: New York; 1937, 
page 371. 


67 See pages 60-77. 
8 Steve Forte’s Gambling Protection Series, Volume 1, Forte: Las Vegas; 1984. 


8 See his Annotated Erdnase as well as Darwin Ortiz at the Card Table, Kaufman & 
Greenburg: New York; 1988. In addition, see Mr. Ortiz’s 1999 videotape, Darwin Ortiz on 
Card Cheating, Ortiz: Washington, D.C.; 1999. 


See “Oracle” in Pallbearers Review, Vol. 6, No. 1, Nov. 1970, page 374; and “Moracle” in 
the same journal, Vol. 6, No. 9, July 1971, page 430. 


“Authored by Richard Kaufman, Kaufman & Greenberg: Silver Spring, 1992. See “Part Two” 
on page 57 and “Part Two Continues” on page 62. 


72 See Annemann’s The Book Without a Name, Max Holden: New York; 1931, page 22; also 
Hugard’s Encyclopedia of Card Tricks, page 372. Forty years after Annemann, Harry 
Lorayne published “Lorayne’s Poker Deal #2”, which is based on the same principle. It 
appears in his book Reputation-makers, Lorayne: New York; 1971, page 151. 


See “Call Your Hand” in The Jina, No. 36, Sept. 1937, page 243. 


See “Calling Your Hand Again” in The Artful Dodges of Eddie Fields by Jon Racherbau- 
mer, Tannen’s Magic, Inc.: New York; 1976, page 20. This trick also appears in the revised 
edition of this book, The Greater Artful Dodges of Eddie Fields, Kaufman & Co.: Silver 
Spring; 1997, page 102. 


15 This switch was originally sold as a manuscript by Joe Berg, titled Kosky’s Invisible Card 
Exchange, circa 1940. It was later included in The Magic of Gerald Kosky, Magic Limited: 
Oakland; 1975, page 26. 


76 See “More Deuce Sandwiches: 1* Method” in The New Tops, Vol. 8, No. 5, May 1968, page 
32. 


17 See “Dunbury Sandwich” in Jon Racherbaumer’s The Last Hierophant, Korem: Richard- 
son; 1980, page 63. 


18 See his 1986 lecture notes At the Expense of Grey Matter, Goodwin: Oxnard; page 11. 
See, for example, Robert-Houdin’s Secrets of Conjuring and Magic, page 226. 


8° The most comprehensive work to date on topit work is Michael Ammar's The Topit Book, 
Secret Service: Bluefield; 1983. 


81 This lapping method appears in Harry Lorayne’s Reputation-makers, page 44. 
2 Expert at the Card Table, page 96. 
8 See their monograph The Invisible Pass, Hugard & Braue: Brooklyn and Alameda; 1946. 


% Jt is rumored that the spread pass had been developed and used by others prior to LePaul, 
but his description remains the classic one. See “A Flourish and a Pass” in The Card Magic 
of LePaul, page 35. 
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3 See Stanyon’s Magic, Vol. 1, No. 3, Dec. 1900, page 23. This early journal was reprinted 
in book form by two publishers in 1996: Kaufman & Greenberg and L & L Publishing. 


% This initial handling for the top-card cover pass was first explained by Harry Lorayne in 
his book Best of Friends, Lorayne: New York; 1982, page 37. 


87See his monograph, The Spread Half-pass, Fulves: Teaneck; 1978. 


This half-pass handling circulated through card magic’s underground for years before a 
description was finally published. That description appeared in Harry Lorayne’s Best of 
Friends, page 509. 


8° See Harry Lorayne’s The Card Classics of Ken Krenzel, Lorayne: New York; 1978, page 
207. 


A somewhat veiled early reference to the principle of inserting a card under the top card 
of the deck while pretending to place it in the middle appears in J. N. Hofzinser’s Card 
Conjuring by Ottokar Fischer, taking the concept back to the nineteenth century. See page 
90 of Sharpe’s English translation, but note that the idea is more clearly expressed in the 
original German. One of the earliest descriptions of the tilt technique, as it is generally used 
today, along with numerous effects employing it, is Edward Marlo’s monograph, Tilt, Marlo: 
Chicago; 1962. For an excellent overview by Karl Fulves of the history of the concept dur- 
ing the twentieth century, see The Pallbearers Review, Close-up Folio #10, Fulves: Teaneck; 
1977, page 1025. 

9! While it is certain that a number of magicians, while experimenting with tilt, indepen- 
dently derived one-handed methods of preparing for it Edward Marlo and Bob White being 
two), Jon Racherbaumer was the first to publish a detailed handling. See his Kabbala, 
Volume 3, Tannen’s Magic, Inc.: New York, 1976; page 15. The handling I teach here is very 
close to Racherbaumer’s. Bob White’s handling was eventually published in his 1997 lec- 
ture notes, It’s a Matter of Style by Jason Womack, White: Corsicana; page 12. 


® The first published credit to Schwarzman appears in The Pallbearers Review, Close-up 
Folio #10, page 1027. The Marlo and Aste claims were established in Marlo’s Tilt, page 13. 


83 See The Last Hierophant, Korem: Richardson; 1980, page 39. 

% The idea of doing tilt at the front of the deck was first mentioned in print by Edward Marlo 
in his Tilt monograph, page 8. There is evidence to suggest that Ken Krenzel independently 
recognized this possibility around the same time Marlo did. 

% See “Surprise Collectors” in Jerry Mentzer’s Card Cavalcade, Magic Methods: Greenville; 
1972, page 21. Mr. Surprise, in turn, recognizes the influence of ideas by Derek Dingle in 
his method. 

% This first phase is a variation of a Vernon handling described in his 1949 installment to 
the wonderful series Stars of Magic, later published in book form: D. Robbins & Co., Inc.: 
Brooklyn; page 77. 

% This subtle throw-off is another Edward Marlo idea. See Jon Racherbaumer’s The Lost 
Pages of the Kabbala, Korem: Richardson; 1981, page 57. 

38 See “Neal Elias Tilt Contribution” in Marlo’s Tilt monograph, page 28. In this Ambitious 


Card sequence, I have deviated from the Elias handling by minimizing reliance on the tilt 
technique, while compensating through other refinements. 
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9 See Cliff Green’s Professional Card Magic, Tannen’s Magic, Inc.: New York; 1961, page 
92. 


100See “A Faulty Cut” in Leech’s Cardmanship, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1959, page 3. 
101 See Jerry Mentzer’s Card Cavalcade Four, Magic Methods: Greenville; 1977, page 35. 
102 See Andrus Deals You In, Andrus: Albany; 1956, page 99. 


103 The original pop-out production of this sort was invented by Dutch magician Eddy 
Taytelbaum, a three-time FISM-award winner and an exquisite miniature prop builder. In 
the mid-1950s Taytelbaum invented his pop-out production, which used the dynamics of 
the Hindu shuffle. You will find an explanation of it on page 115 in Volume 1. Variant han- 
dlings by others subsequently appeared. Ravelli’s is my favorite of these. 


104See Marlo’s monograph Futwre Reverse, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1945, page 6. 
105 See The Card Magic of LePaul, page 67. 


06 See Dai Vernon’s Ultimate Secrets of Card Magic by Lewis Ganson, L & L Publishing: 
Tahoe; 1967, page 47. 


107See Richard’s Almanac, No. 21, May 1984, page 203. 


108 Barnhart came up with the basic idea of secretly sliding off the bottom card while the 
deck is held on edge, then lowering the deck onto the tabled card. Marlo added the idea 
of doing this behind the two interlaced halves of a riffle-shuffled deck, to provide better 
cover for the reverse. These ideas were published in Marlo’s booklet, Off the Top, Magic, 
Inc.: Chicago; 1945, page 10. Dai Vernon added the refinement of using the shuffle to leave 
the card or cards to be reversed on the table, which appears in Dai Vernon’s More Inner 
Secrets of Card Magic by Lewis Ganson, page 53, later republished by L & L Publishing in 
Dai Vernon's Inner Card Trilogy. The serious student will also wish the track down Andrus 
Deals You In by Jerry Andrus. On page 36 Andrus describes several variant handlings he 
devised without knowledge of Barnhart, Marlo and Vernon’s work. 


109 See Hugard’s Magic Monthly, Vol. I, No. 11, April 1944, page 46. 


110 See The Close-up Magician by Bert Allerton and Robert Parrish, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 
1958, page 30. 


11 See The Black & White Trick and Other Assorted Mysteries by Mike Maxwell, L & L 
Publishing: Tahoma; 1989, page 47. 


112 See “Ace Faroleros” in Garcia’s Super Subtle Card Miracles, Million Dollar Productions: 
New York; 1973, page 59. The trick on which Garcia built is Al Leech’s “Ace Location” in 
his booklet Manipulating with Leech, Magic, Inc.: Chicago; 1952, page 25. 
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flip-flop change (V3) 747-748 

Florensa, Alfredo (V3) xxævi 

flourishes (V1) 168 

Flushtration count (V3) 609-610 

forcing under a handkerchief (V4) 802-803 

forming a little-finger break under 
multiple cards (V1) 31 

forming a little-finger break under the 
top card—one-handed method (V1) 30 

forming a little-finger break under the 
top card—two-handed method (V1) 29 

forming an injog (V1) 44 

Forte, Steve (V4) 920 

fortunetelling (V1) 6 

four-card turnover display (V4) 1019 

Four Seasons, The (V3) 525-526 

Fox, Karrell (V1) 81 

Frakson, José (V3) 498 

Frank Lane stack (V4) 917-918 

Frank Shields display (V4) 1020-1021 

Freeman, Steve (V3) 575, 588 

Fu-Manchu (V4) 1, 1064 

Fulves, Karl (V4) 921 

future reverse (V4) 1030-1031 


G 


G. W. Hunter shuffle (V2) 259-260 
Gambler in Person, The (V4) 924-927 
gamblers (V1) 6 
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gambler’s cop (V3) 707-710 

gambler’s cop, management strategies for 
(V3) 709 

gambler’s cop, replacing cards under deck 
(V3) 710 

gamblers’ deck switch (V4) 865-867 

gambler’s false triple cut (V2) 392 

gamblers’ packet switch (V4) 844-845 

gamblers’ turnover (V4) 1048-1049 

Ganson, Lewis (V1) 6, 239 

Garcia, Frank (V1) 6, (V2) 376, 391, 
(V3) 635, (V4) 1055 

Gardner, Martin (V2) 262, (V3) 700, 
(V4) 910 

Gaultier, Camille (V1) xii, 6, (V4) 795 

Gemini count (V3) 604-606 

German Card Workshop (V1) 224 

Gestalt (V3) 499-500 

get-ready, double lift (V1) 128 

glide (V1) 121-122 

glide change (V4) 822-823 

glimpse and placement (V1) 140-142 

glimpse, bottom card all-around square-up 
(V2) 357 

glimpse, center-card (V2) 359 

glimpse of bottom card with a 
Hindu shuffle (V1) 157 

glimpse, top-card double lift (V2) 356 

glimpse, top-card riffle (V2) 355 

glimpse, top-card riffle shuffle (V2) 356 

glimpses, situational bottom card 
(V2) 357-358 

Goldberg, Gary (V4) 1036 

Goldin force (V1) 88-89 

Goldin, Horace (V1) 88 

Goldstein, Phil (V1) 6, (V2) 324, 440 

Good Number, A (V1) 191 

Goodwin, Bill (V4) 954 

Goshman, Albert (V4) 961 

Grant, U. F (V1) 68 

Green angle separation (V4) 903-905 

Green, Cliff (V4) 1009 

Green, Lennart (V4) 903, 1065 

Grippo, Jimmy (V1) 145, (V2) 288 

Grismer cull (V4) 897-898 

Grismer, Ray (V4) 897 
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H 


half-pass, spread (V4) 987-988 
Hamman, Brother John 
(V2) 315, 320, 321, 324, 448, 
(V3) 577, 604, (V4) 834, 836 
Hamman count (V2) 315-317 
Hamman two-for-four count (V2) 320 
Hamman’s sandwich switch (V4) 836 
hand care (V1) 8 
hand strength exerciser (V2) 481 
hand weights (V2) 481 
handling (V2) 448-452 
hands (V1) 7 
Harris, Paul (V1) xii, (V3) 616, 775 
Hartman, J. K. (V2) 268 
Hat Trick (V1) 62 
Hatch, Richard (V2) 466 
Headliner! (V1) 228-229, (V2) 431 
Herrmann, Alexander (V4) 976 
Hilliard, John Northern (V1) xii, 6 
Hindu shuffle (V1) 79, 155-156 
Hindu shuffle control of a single card 
(V1) 160-161 
Hindu shuffle control of multiple cards 
(V1) 161 
Hindu shuffle force (V1) 158-159 
Hoffmann, Professor (V1) xii, 6 
Hofzinser, J. N. (V1) xii, 4, 6, 186, 189, 
(V2) 292, (V3) 546, 720, 
(V4) 1, 851, 818, 827 
“Hofzinser” top change (V4) 818-820 
Hold the Mayo (V4) 954-957 
Holden, Max (V1) 85 
holding back a card in the card case 
(V3) 515 
holdout, knee (V4) 967 
holdout, trousers-fold (V4) 870, 966 
Holy Smoke! (V3) 755-756 
Homing Card (V2) 288 
Homing Card Plus (V2) 288-292, 426, 
428, 431, 440, 453, 457 
Horowitz, S. Leo (V2) 368 
Horster, Conrad (V1) 6, 60 
Houdini color change (V3) 744-746 
Houdini, Harry (V3) 744 
Houghton, Norman (V3) 668, 722 
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how to get the most from this book (V1) 1 

Hugard and Braue (V3) 748 

Hugard, Jean (V1) xii, 6, 49, 51, 101, 125, 
(V2) 350, (V4) 973 

Hull, R. W. (V4) 891 

humor (V2) 418—420 

Hunter, G. W. (V2) 259 


I 


Impossibility (V4) 889-891 

Impossible! (V2) 363 

Ina Flash (V4) 871-873 

in-faro (V3) 691 

in-the-hands false shuffle (V3) 651-653 

in-transit actions (V2) 334, 457-458 

incomplete faro (V3) 692 

incomplete faro control (V3) 689-691 

injog (V1) 31, 44 

injog and step after the cut (V3) 542 

injog handling, an (V3) 541 

injog shuffle (V1) 44-46 

injog, techniques with the (V3) 538-543 

injogged cards, general reflections on 
(V3) 543 

inner game (V1) 221-222 

inserting a card into a break (V3) 533 

insertion of the cards for a multiple shift 
(V3) 663-664 

Invisible Card, The (V3) 508, 523-525 

invisible pass (V4) 973-976 


J 


J. N. Hofzinser's Card Conjuring (V3) 548 
Jack Merlin’s riffle shuffle (V1) 177-178 
James, Wesley (V3) 619, 626 
jass (V1) 5, 9 
Jay, Ricky (V1) 4, (V4) 1068 
Jean-Claude Pages’s lapping method 
(V4) 963-964 
Jennings, Larry (V1) xii, 51, 239, 
(V3) 534, 565, 607, 720, 
(V4) 846, 1033 
Jinx change (V1) 240, (V2) 459, 
(V4) 845-846 
Jinx, The (V4) 845 
joker switch (V4) 867-868 
Jordan, Charles T. (V1) 118, (V2) 314 
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Jordan count (V2) 314-315 
Jumping Pulse, The (V1) 227-228, 
(V2) 428 


K 


K. M. move (V3) 518-519 

Kane, Peter (V3) 694, 695, 697 

Kane’s shooting joker production 
(V3) 695-696 

Kaplan, George (V1) xii, (V3) 523, 
(V4) 802 

Kaps card wallet (V2) 470 

Kaps, Fred (V2) 260, 322, 434, 438, 444, 
(V3) 500, 555, 709, 733, 755, 
(V4) 816, 853, 962, 1017, 1066 

Kaps switch (V4) 816-818 

Kardyro, Tony (V3) 518 

Kaufman, Richard (V1) 6 

key card (V1) 79, 136-144 

key-card control in a hand-to-hand spread 
(V1) 142-143 

key card in a hand-to-hand spread 
(V1) 137-138 

key card in aribbon spread (V1) 138-140, 
(V2) 413 

key card, letting spectator shuffle with 
(V1) 144 

key-card placement (V1) 137-140 

key card, placement with a Hindu shuffle 
(V1) 157-158 

key-card placement with the lift shuffle 
(V2) 258-259 

key card, shuffling with (V1) 144 

Klause, Roger (V3) 770, (V4) 1016 

knee holdout (V4) 967 

Koornwinder, Dick (V2) 466 

Kosky, Gerald (V4) 951 

Kosky switch (V4) 951-952 

Krenzel, Ken (V1) 77, (V3) 697, (V4) 990 

Krenzel’s gun production (V3) 697 


L 


Lacerda, Pedro (V3) xxævi 
Lambert, Hubert (V2) 401 

Lane, Frank (V2) 357, (V4) 917 
lap, all-around square-up (V4) 963 
lap, bottom-card (V4) 961-962 
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lap control (V4) 965 

lapping method, Pean-Claude Pages’s 
(V4) 963-964 

Larreverse (V4) 1033-1036 

Larreverse, Gordon Bruce handling 
(V4) 1035-1036 

Lavand, René (V1) xii, (V2) 448, 451, 
(V4) 1061, 1064, 1068 

Leech, Al (V2) 265, (V4) 1017, 1055 

Lees, Walt (V3) 766 

left-hand bottom palm (V3) 713-716 

leg reverse (V2) 371-372 

Leipzig, Nate (V1) 173, (V2) 401, 432, 465, 
(V3) 502, 694, 695, 740, 741, 743, 
758, 759, 763 

Leipzig’s paintbrush card production 695 

Leipzig’s swivel cut (V1) 173-174, 
(V2) 401 

LePaul automatic jog-control (V3) 538-539 

LePaul fan control (V3) 770 

LePaul, Paul (V1) xii, (V3) 538, 555, 
694, 695, (V4) 822, 978, 1032 

LePaul’s acrobatic ace production 
(V3) 694-695 

lessinout shuffle (V4) 898 

Y’Homme Masqué (V4) 795 

Lie Detector, The (V1) 91-92, (V2) 431 

Liebenow, Erhard (V4) 1019 

lift shuffle (V2) 257-259 

lift shuffle, key-card placement with the 
(V2) 258-259 

lift shuffle, top stock control with the 
(V2) 257-258 

little-finger break (V1) 28-29 

little-finger count (V1) 7, 201-202 

Loewy palm (V3) 712-713 

Loewy, Professor Morris (V3) 712 

logical control (V3) 560-561 

Lorayne, Harry (V1) 6, 113 

Lorca, Garcia (V3) xxxv 

Low, Frederick (V3) 573 

Lucky Card, The (V1) 164-165, (V2) 431 

Lucky Coin, The (V1) 241-244, 
(V2) 420, 431 


M 
M.IN.T., Volume 1 (V1) 210 
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Magic Castle (V2) 324 
Magic Phone Number, The (V1) 191-192, 
(V2) 430 
Magic Pyramid (V4) 1059-1069 
Magische Welt (V4) 1024 
Magus Card, The (V1) 162-164, 
(V2) 428, 431, 435 
management (V2) 453-454 
Marlo, Edward 
VD az, 6 75, 87, 123, 171, 191, 208 210, 
(V2) 265, 326, 339, 360, 446, 
(V3) 518, 573, 603, 610, 626, 664, 674, 
676, 686, 689, 724, 727, 759, 764, 
(V4) 793, 797, 807, 840, 848, 849, 854, 
855, 867, 885, 898, 952, 1000, 1030, 1037 
Maro, Sven (V1) 132 
Maskelyne, John Nevil (V1) xii 
Master Grip, The (V3) 544-546 
Mathematics, Magic and Mystery 
(V3) 700 
mechanical reverse (V4) 991 
Meier, Carlhorst (V2) 289, 307, (V4) 868 
Mendoza, John (V4) 840 
Mentzer, Jerry (V2) 310 
Merlin, Jack (V1) 177, 206, (V4) 844 
Metamorphosis (V1) 239-241, 
(V2) 420, 430 
metronome (V2) 482 
Mexican turnover (V4) 824-826 
Michel, Andreas (V4) 1065 
milk-build shuffle (V4) 916-917 
Miller, Charles Earle (V3) 671, (V4) 1039 
Minch, Stephen (V1) 6 
Miracle Aces, The (V4) 885-888 
Miraculous Coincidence (V4) 891-893 
mirror (V2) 482 
misdirection (V2) 434-445 
mishmash force (V4) 801 
mistakes, technical (V2) 462-464 
Moe's Move a Card (V1) 145 
Monarchs’ Quartette (V1) 239 
Montague, Frederick (V3) 555 
Moracle (V4) 921-922 
Moser, Fritz (V1) 132 
moving finger force (V4) 805-807 
Miiller, Reinhard (V3) 598 
Mullica, Tom (V4) 924 
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multiple controls (V1) 161 

multiple-lift display sequence (V3) 607-608 
multiple peek control (V1) 76-77 
Mysterious Kid, The (V3) 641 


N 


Nash, Martin A. (V2) 442, 
(V3) 544, 573, 645, 676, 759, 
(V4) 873 
naturalness (V2) 449-452 
Navajas, Joaquin (V3) xxxvi 
negative insertion (V2) 427 
Nelson, Earl (V2) 265, (V3) 771 
New Stars of Magic (V3) 656 
Newton, Sir Isaac (V4) 1064 
Norman Houghton’s pocket extraction 
(V3) 722-724 
Numerology (V3) 700-702 


O 


occult (V1) 6 
O’Connor, Billy (V3) 498 
Off Agin, On Agin, Finnegin! (V2) 304 
Oil and Water (V3) 508, 711 
Okito-box turnover (V4) 1051-1052 
Olram subtley (V3) 603 
Olram’s Jinx switch (V4) 848 
one-card middle pass (V1) 77-79 
one-handed palm (V3) 705-707 
one-handed riffle shuffle (V2) 404-406 
one-handed tilt get-ready (V4) 999 
open display (V3) 570, 599-602 
Open Prediction, The (V3) 733-735 
open riffle shuffle (V1) 3 
optical replacement (V3) 579 
optical shuffle (V2) 260-261 
Ortiz, Darwin (V2) 392, 451, (V4) 920 
out-faro (V3) 691 
outjog (V1) 23, (V2) 255 
outjogging cards as they are spread 
between the hands (V1) 23 
outs (V1) 222-224, (V2) 462-474 
over-count (V3) 606-607 
overhand shuffle (V1) 29-48, 
(V2) 252-261 
overhand shuffle control (V1) 67 
overhand shuffle, crimping with an 
(V2) 348 
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P 


packet force (V4) 799-800 

Page, Bob (V3) 686 

Pages, Jean-Claude (V4) 963 

Palindrome Cards, The (V3) 585-588 

palm grip (V2) 272 

palm, Loewy (V3) 712-713 

palm, one-handed (V3) 705-707 

palm reverse (V4) 1032-1033 

palm, transfer (V3) 710-711 

palming (V1) 7, 24 

palming multiple cards from the top 
(V2) 276 

palming, theoretical considerations 
(V2) 271 

Partagas “Sell”, The (V3) 565 

Partagas, Joaquin (V1) 125, (V4) 873 

Pasqua, Gianni (V4) 1020 

pass (V1) 7, 79 

pass, classic (V2) 297-299 

pass, covers for (V2) 300-303, 
(V4) 984-985 

pass, display (V4) 985-986 

pass, dribble (V2) 301, (V4) 982-983 

pass, invisible (V4) 973-976 

pass, riffle (V2) 300-301 

pass, spread (V4) 978-981 

pass, turnover (V4) 976-978 

passive techniques (V2) 448 

Paviato, Aurelio (V3) xxxv, xxxvi 

peek control (V1) 72-74 

peek control for two cards (V1) 75-76 

peek force (V4) 796 

Pemper, Frank (V4) 867 

pendulum switch (V4) 846-847 

personality (V2) 410-411 

Phantom, The (V3) 775 

Phenomenal Memory, A (V1) 145-146, 
(V2) 421, 426, 428, 431, 438, 439 

Picasso, Pablo (V4) 1059, 1066 

pick-up stack (V4) 926 

Picnick at the Summit (V3) 773-775 

Picnick, Mack (V3) 773 

Picnick’s Aces (V3) 773 

pinch grip (V2) 311 

Pinetti, Giuseppe (V1) 6 
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piquet (V1) 5, 9 

pirouette, the (V4) 1022 

plunger principle (V3) 539 

pocket extraction, Norman Houghton’s 
(V3) 722-724 

poker (V2) 262 

poker-size decks (V1) 9-10 

pop-out, Ravellis (V4) 1024-1025 

popover move (V2) 268 

pop-up card (V1) 178, (V2) 341-343 

positive insertion (V2) 427 

post-peek overhand shuffle control 
(V1) 74-75 

presentation (V2) 409-425 

principle of mounting interest 
(V2) 428-429 

producing a card from your inner left 
jacket-pocket (V3) 724-726 

producing a card from your inner right 
jacket-pocket (V3) 727-729 

program structure (V2) 430-431 

Pseudo-stack, The (V4) 923-924 

pullthrough false shuffle (V3) 637-640 

push-in change (V4) 820-822 

push-off count (V2) 319-320 

push-off second deal (V4) 936-938 

push-over double lift (V3) 573-574 

push-over, single, double and multiple 
(V1) 211-212 


Q 

Question Is..., The (V1) 81, (V2) 413 
Question of Sex, A (V4) 805-807 

qui gong balls (V2) 481 


R 


Racherbaumer, Jon (V4) 867 

Ramsay, John (V2) 487, (V4) l 

Ravelli (Dr. Ronald Wohl) (V2) 436, 
(V4) 839, 1024 

Ravelli pop-out (V4) 1024-1025 

Really Wild Nine-card Trick, The 
(V2) 321-324, 431 

red-black false shuffle (V3) 649-650 

Red-black Location, The (V1) 113-114 

red-black overhand shuffle (V1) 115 

references (V3) 504 
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Remember and Forget (V3) 546-548 
replacing palmed cards (V2) 285-287 
replacing palmed cards on the bottom of 

the deck (V3) 729-730 
Return of the Phantom, The (V3) 775-778 
reverse, Braue (V2) 367-368 
reverse, deck turnover (V2) 372-873 
reverse, double lift (V2) 368-369 
reverse, double turnover (V2) 370-371 
reverse, future (V4) 1030-1031 
Reverse Interlude (V4) 1039-1040 
reverse, leg (V2) 371-372 
reverse one-handed fan (V1) 182-183 
reverse, palm (V4) 1032-1033 
reverse, riffle-shuffle (V4) 1037-1038 
reverse, swing-cut (V4) 1029-1030 
Reversible Mix-up (V2) 376-377 
Rhod, Daniel (V2) 282, (V3) 579 
ribbon spread (V1) 35-36 
ribbon spread and step (V3) 535 
ribbon spread control with a key card 

(V1) 143 
ribbon-spread force (V4) 793-794 
ribbon spread turnover (V1) 183-184 
riffle force (V1) 224-226 
riffle pass (V2) 300-301 
riffle shuffle, closed (V1) 105-107 
riffle shuffle, Jack Merlin’s (V1) 177-178 
riffle shuffle, one-handed (V2) 404-406 
riffle shuffle, open (V1) 108-109 
riffle-shuffle reverse (V4) 1037-1038 
riffle shuffle stacking (V4) 918-920 
riffle shuffle starting position (V1) 105 
riffle shuffle stock controls (V1) 109 
riffling the cards (V1) 34 
right-hand bottom palm (V3) 717-720 
right-hand bottom palm of multiple cards 

(V3) 720-722 
Rise and Swap (V1) 182, (V2) 431 
Rise and Switch (V3) 590-591 
Robert-Houdin, Jean-Eugéne 

(V1) xii, 6, 221, 223, 232, 

(V2) 331, 408, 411, 456, (V4) l, 793 
Robinson, Fred (V1) xi, 189 
Rohnstein, Dr. Reinhard (V4) 857 
Ron McMillan’s Day of Magic (V3) xxxv 
Rosales, Luis (V3) xxxvi 
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Roses, Terry (V4) 915 

Rosini, Paul (V1) 147 

Rossetti, Carlo (V1) 6 

Roterberg, August (V1) xii, 6 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (V1) 6 

routines (V2) 428—429 

Roxy (V4) 1020 

Royal Acrobats, The (V2) 313, 324-327, 
431 

Royal Flush Finale (V1) 114-118, (V2) 429 

Royal Road to Card Magic, The 
(V1) xii, 49 

rule of three, the (V2) 422 

running single cards (V1) 42 

S 

sail, the (V4) 942-943 

Sanvert, Jean-Jacques (V3) 619 

Scarne, John (V1) 99 

Scherer, Christian (V2) 253, (V3) 676, 677 

Schmidt, J. K. (V2) 262 

Schwartz, Sam (V1) 149 

Schwarzman, Howard (V3) 744, (V4) 1000 

Scott, Walter Irving (V2) 481 

script, the (V2) 415-417 

Searles, Lin (V3) 525, 619, (V4) 921 

second deal, push-off (V4) 936-938 

second deal, strike (V4) 938-940 

secret addition of cards (V1) 203-204 

Seidenstein, “Moe” (V1) 145 

Selbit, P. T. (V3) 738 

Sellers, Tom (V4) 797 

Set-reset Plus (V3) 616-619 

setting muliple key cards (V3) 511 

Seventh Son of a Seventh Son (V1) 101-102, 
(V2) 427, 435 

Shamus Card, The (V1) 80, (V2) 428 

Shields, Frank (V4) 1020 

Show Time at the Tom-foolery (V4) 924 

shuffle action (V1) 40 

shuffling off (V1) 40 

side shuffle (V4) 1015 

side-slip color change (V3) 739-740 

side steal, covers for the (V3) 762-763 

side-steal bottom placement and variations 
(V3) 764-765 

side-steal palm (V3) 765-766 
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side-steal palm, simplified (V3) 766-767 
side-steal transfer (V3) 759-761 

silent script (V2) 416-417 

Simon, Bill (V3) 590, (V4) 840 

Simon, Frank (V3) 771 

simple (multiple) shift (V3) 674-676 
simple sandwich load (V4) 952 

simple turnover switch (V4) 813 
simplified side-steal palm (V3) 766-767 
single, double and multiple push-over 

(V1) 211-212 
single, tabled, false cut I (V2) 384 
single, tabled, false cut II (V2) 385-386 
skat (V1) 5, 9 
ski-jump 29 
Skinner, Michael (V3) 763 
slap change (V3) 741-742 
slip cut from dealing position (V1) 61 
Slydini, Tony (V1) xü, 

(V2) 289, 432, 448, 451, 

(V3) 729, (V4) 1, 961, 1068 
small packet double lift (V3) 577-578 
Smith, Al (V3) 747 
soap (V1) 8 
Solomon, David (V4) 953 
somersaulting card production (V1) 116 
Spectator Cuts the Aces, The 

(V1) 31, 51-53, 

(V2) 414, 480, 435, 453, 454, (V4) 796 
spectator holds the step (V3) 536 
spectator turnover (V4) 1051 
spin revelation and display (V3) 512 
spread crimp (V3) 561-562 
spread cull (V1) 79, 187-189 
spread-cull switch (V4) 833 
spread half-pass (V4) 987-988 
spread pass (V3) 543, 762, (V4) 978-981 
spreading the card in the hands (V1) 21 
spring riffle shuffle (V1) 176-177 
springing the cards (V2) 398-399 
squaring after the riffle shuffle 

(V1) 107-108 
squaring the deck (V1) 19 
stacking, riffle shuffle (V4) 918-920 
stage manipulations (V1) 168 
Stanton, Noel (V3) 585 
Stanyon count (V3) 621 
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Stanyon, Ellis (V4) 984 

star turnover display (V4) 1020 

Stars of Magic (V3) 573, 656 

Steamboat switch (V4) 851-853 

step (V1) 33 

step, techniques with the (V3) 535-537 

stock (V1) 40 

Stop Trick, The (V4) 799, 910-912 

Stover, Mel (V1) 57 

straddle faro (V3) 692 

Strasbourg Waltz, The (V3) 613-615 

strategy of posing questions (V2) 441 

strike second deal (V4) 938-940 

stud method of dealing (V1) 26 

study techniques (V2) 476-485 

Subconscious Poker (V2) 262-265, 431 

Suey, Richard (V3) xxxvi 

Supersensitive Fingertips (V4) 992-994 

Sure Bet, A (V3) 508, 565-568 

Surprise, Jim (V4) 1002 

Surprise Spelling (V4) 1040-1041 

swing cut (V1) 27 

swing-cut multiple shift (V3) 664-667 

swing-cut reverse (V4) 1029-1030 

swivel cut, Leipzig’s (V1) 173-174, 
(V2) 401 

swivelleroo cut (V2) 401-402 


T 


tabled multiple shift (V3) 676-678 

Talazac, Jean-Jacques-Maurice (V4) 842 

Talazac switch (V4) 842-843 

Tamariz, Juan (V1) vi, 6, 145, 203, 221, 
(V2) 289, 334, 335, 422, 437, 438, 442, 
472, 476, 482,(V3) xxxvi, 498, 509, 580, 
581, 635, 636, 649, 676, 693, 728, 
(V4) 1, 827, 846, 852, 906, 918, 963, 
1058, 1063, 1068 

tape recorder (V2) 482 

Tarbell, Harlan (V1) xii 

Tarot (V1) 5 

Taylor, Fred G. (V4) 799 

Taytelbaum ace production (V1) 115 

Taytelbaum, Eddy (V1) 115 

technique (V2) 446-448 

techniques, active (V2) 447 

techniques, passive (V2) 448 
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terminology (V1) 3, (V3) 503-504 

Teschner, Rainer (V1) 224 

theory (V1) 4 

theory of false solutions (V2) 441-442 

Thompson, Johnny (V3) xxxvi 

Thot Echo (V1) 149 

Thought Stealer (V1) 49-51 

Three-way Excursion (V4) 859-862 

Through and Through (V3) 751-755 

Through the Table (V4) 870-871 

through-the-fist flourish (V4) 1046-1047 

thumb break (V1) 32 

thumb count (V1) 7, 197-200 

tilt (V4) 997-998 

tilt finesse I (V4) 1000 

tilt finesse II (V4) 1000-1001 

tilt get-ready, one-handed (V4) 999 

Time Machine, The (V3) 588-590 

time misdirection (V1) 85 

timing (V2) 456-460 

tip-over addition (V1) 206-208 

top-card double lift glimpse (V2) 356 

top-card riffle glimpse (V2) 355 

top-card riffle shuffle glimpse (V2) 356 

top change (V1) 233-238 

top change covers (V1) 236-238 

top palm (V2) 273-275 

top palm, multiple (V2) 276-277 

Tosheroon (V3) 755 

toss cut (V4) 1017 

toss force (V4) 795 

toss switch (V4) 840-842 

training techniques (V2) 483-484 

transfer cuts (V1) 79, 94-98 

transfer move (V3) 516-517 

transfer palm (V3) 710-711 

transfer turnover (V4) 1052 

transferring a break from the little finger 
to the heel of the thumb (V3) 532-533 

Transposition Extraordinary (V2) 350-351, 
431 

Trapped (V3) 697 

Trapped in the Future (V4) 834-836 

treating cards (V1) 10 

Trick That Cannot be Explained, The 
(V1) 148 

Trimental (V4) 906-910 
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Triple Coincidence (V1) 99-101, 
(V2) 431, 436 
triple cut from bottom to top (V1) 98 
triple cut from top to bottom (V1) 97 
Triumph (V3) 654-657 
triumph shuffle (V3) 642-644, 648 
Trojan Deck, The (V4) 868-870 
Trost, Nick (V1) 63 
trousers-fold holdout (V4) 870, 966 
true running cut (V2) 386-387 
true, single, tabled cut (V2) 381-383 
Tucker, Tommy (V3) 555 
turning over the top cardI (V1) 169 
turning over the top card II (V1) 170 
turning over the top card IM (V1) 171 
turning over the top card IV (V1) 124, 
(V2) 395 
turning over the top card V (V2) 396 
turning over the top card VI (V2) 396-397 
turnover, all-around square-up 
(V4) 1045-1046 
turnover, gamblers’ (V4) 1048-1049 
turnover, Okito-box (V4) 1051-1052 
turnover palm switch (V4) 849-851 
turnover pass (V4) 976-978 
turnover replacement (V3) 580-581 
turnover, spectator (V4) 1051 
turnover, transfer (V4) 1052 
turnover, wristwatch (V4) 1049-1050 
twin falls shuffle (V4) 1017-1019 
twirl, the (V4) 1022-1024 
Twisting the Aces (V2) 324 
two-card catch (V4) 955 
Two Detectives, The (V3) 697-700 
two-for-four count (V2) 320 
two-handed fan (V1) 179-180 
Two Hands: Four Aces (V2) 265 


U 

Ultra-ambitious (V4) 1005-1011 
under-the-spread force (V1) 189-190 
under-the-table force (V4) 793 
Underground Twins (V4) 831-834 
up the ladder cut (V2) 388 


V 


vanish of a card (V3) 513 
Vanished without a Trace! (V2) 335-336 


CARD COLLEGE 


Vanishing Deck Reconsidered, The 
(V4) 874-875 
Vanishing Deck, The (V3) 679-680 
Vaquera, Carlos (V3) xxxvi 
Veeser, Bob (V1) 51, 114, (V4) 839 
Veeser concept (V4) 839 
Vernon addition (V3) 520-522 
Vernon, Dai 
(V1) xi, xii, 6, 74, 76, 94, 148, 168, 170, 
(V2) 253, 273, 284, 324, 389, 411, 413, 
418, 470, 478, 480, 
(V3) 498, 502, 512, 513, 516, 520, 522, 
536, 542, 564, 568, 573, 582, 632, 641, 
642, 646, 649, 654, 669, 710, 724, 
(V4) J, 813, 821, 839, 853, 857, 883, 916, 
996, 1016, 1037, 1038, 1046, 1068 
Vernon multiple shift (V3) 669-670 
Vernon replacement (V3) 582-584 
Vernon's pull-through shuffle variant 
(V3) 641-642 
video recorder (V2) 482-483 
visual estimation (V4) 879-883 
voice (V2) 411-412 
Vollmer, Richard (V1) 6, (V2) 265, 
(V3) 613, 616, 697, 700, (V4) xlix, 912 


W 


Walker, Robert (V4) 953 
Walton, Roy (V2) 264, 
(V3) 568, 573, 619, 632, 
(V4) 987, 990, 1002 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 


waterfall riffle shuffle (V1) 110-112 

wave change (V3) 742-743 

wave cut (V4) 1016 

Weiner, Irv (V4) 859 

Whistle, The (V2) 374-375 

“whoops!” control (V1) 68, 136 

widening a break (V4) 997 

Williamson, David (V1) 202 

wind-up gag (V1) 179 

“windows” between the fingers (V2) 272 

Wohl, Dr. Ronald (Ravelli) (V2) 436, 
(V4) 839, 1024 

Wolff, Baron von Keyserlingk (V2) 478 

Wonder, Tommy (V4) 1059, 1068 

Wow! (V3) 523 

wristwatch turnover (V4) 1049-1050 


Y 


York, Scotty (V2) 476 
Your Number—Your Card (V1) 147-148, 
(V2) 431 


Z 


Zarrow dynamic (V3) 629-632, 644 
Zarrow, Herb (V3) 629, 632, 

(V4) 981, 1024 
Zarrow shuffle (V3) 632-634, 644 
Zarrow shuffle, direct (V3) 634-636 
Zens, Michael (V4) 944 
zinc sterate (V1) 10 
Zingone, Luis (V4) 906 
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Map of the Hands 


_— tip of the finger 


outer phalanx ~ pad of the finger 














base of he. little finger 





outer joint crease 
middle phalanx 
middle joint crease 
inner phalanx ae 
inner joint crease Fi 


_ outside of the finger 
— inside of the finger 


base of the index finger 
inside of 
the thumb 


outside of 
the thumb 


upper heel of 
the thumb 


lower heel of 
the thumb 


heel of the palm 


N ~ (OQ 
[— a” |N \ 
fork of the i ® À |. Q _— outer joint ( A | VOY tiatlesot dhe finger 
O \ | = 
Po ie fd YAY 1 A) a 
| |/- || | —middlejomt =| \\ -\ VQ 
~ N E z | z | =s | | \ i \] | 
| | \ | | | | | inner joint \ \ cot 
\ z \\y / í \ Z raz y EN \ N \ 
\ \ \ Z a Fi NS 2 \ | s \ 
l ` W __— back of the hand 
5/ j y ay 
| ¥ 3 ed 
y 
f Fi | Y ~\ 
l> i / \ \ 
/ / fork of the thumb N- \ 
/ y Ss we 
S ‘ 


Map of the Dec 














outer left corner. 








Top of the Deck 
(here, the back of the deck) 


upper left edge 
lower left edge \_ 


upper outer edge 
lower outer edge 









f outer right corner 
inner left corner 


Teeri : - Bottom of the Deck 
A (here, the face of the deck) 
upper inner edge 


lower inner edge upper right edge 


\ lower right edge 


inner right corner 

















